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PREFACE 


The General Strike, the conversations at Malines, the Prayer 
Book Measures are so fresh in our memories, that we do not need 
to be reminded of the fact that the problem of Authority is one 
of the central problems of the modern State. We cannot appre- 
ciate the significance of the present position unless we bear in 
mind the great conflicts of Church and State that came to notice 
in the seventeenth century. In that great formative age present- 
day issues were being fought out; and the settlements then made, 
for what they are worth, must be upheld or contended with in 
the modern State. These pages might indicate that we must not 
be baffled by a confusing terminology; that the state with a capital 
S is the same as the old mediaeval church with a capital C; that the 
spiritual foundation bears the same relation to the present State 
as it did to the old Church; and that the modern Church with a 
small c is but a group in a larger whole depending for its strength 
upon the spiritual foundations of the whole. It directs the real 
interest not to the strivings of contending groups, but something 
bigger — the development of new standards of value, a new know- 
ledge of the universe, a greater confidence in human reason, and 
the consequent reaction upon the development of institutions. 
The change of name covers that great widening of the human 
horizon; and the unwillingness of the old order to understand what 
was occurring led to the weakening in authority of its personnel; 
and so the weakness of the modern bishop or priest in the State 
to-day. The book seeks, however modestly, to serve as a’^ intro- 
duction to the problem of Authority in Church and State. 

It is a small book, but I owe a great deal to others that I ought 
to acknowledge. Above all, and in a very real sense, there is my 
Mother. This book is due to her; what I can say, however, 
^must needs be irreverent and inadequate compared with what 
I feel. In smaller matters I have received assistance from a 
wide field of writers. The Braithwaite and Rufus Jones Series 
has introduced me to the world of Quakerism. Rufus Jones 
again in his works on Mysticism, Evelyn Underhill, Inge, and 
best of all Vaughan, for his critical treatment, have given me a 
refreshing approach to my subject. Gooch’s Democratic Ideas of 
the Seventeenth Century has always been on my desk. I have 
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further derived a sense of safety, if not exactly satisfaction, from 
the works of Hobhouse; his books surely hold a unique place in 
the study of modern politics. The books obvious to the subject 
are referred to in the text. 

The book would not have been published were it not for the 
generous assistance of Mr Claude Montefiore and G. P. Gooch; 
Dr Gooch, indeed, has done so much for me, and for so long, in 
spite of discouraging obstacles, that I feel I owe something greater 
than gratitude. Lastly, there is Professor Laski, who has been 
indeed a friend in encouraging and almost taking in hand the 
publication of this book. Those of us who have been privileged 
to learn under him at the London School of Economics have been 
inspired by his teaching of politics; and we can owe nothing 
higher than what remains in us after knowing him, a romantic 
and enduring interest in the study of the State; it abides, so is it 
valued. 

PHILIP S. BELASCO 


Adult Education Department 
Loughborough College 
Leicestershire 
August i 8 // 4 , 1928 



FOREWORD 


Dr Belasco’s work on the political ideas of the early Quakers 
deserves the attention not only of students of English history in 
the seventeenth century, but of all who concern themselves with 
the spiritual foundations of the State. He is qualified for his 
task by patient research, by a discriminating sympathy with 
the men he describes, and by a rare capacity to expound the 
convictions which shaped their lives. He moves easily in the 
world of ideas, and the Society of Friends could not wish for a 
more faithful or persuasive interpreter of the political implica- 
tions of the doctrine of the Inner Light. 

What are the principles and affirmations which are analysed and 
commended in the following pages ? That man is not a slave, a 
chattel, or an automaton, but a rational, moral, and spiritual 
being; that conscience is the oracle of God which, when it 
speaks, must be obeyed; that it is not the source but the nature 
of a command which should determine its reception; that perse- 
cution of religious opinions either by Church or State is unchris- 
tian, irrational, and futile, stunting the stature of the individual 
and undermining respect for the law; that the private judgment 
of men who guarantee their sincerity by their readiness to suffer 
for their convictions leads not to anarchy but towards the Civitas 
Deiy the Kingdom of God on earth. 

To state such doctrines is to become aware of the extent to 
w\uc\v they have entered into the higher thought oi the modem 
world. Our parliamentary liberties were won in the sev**nteenth 
century; but that resounding victory was only a chapter in a 
larger and longer strife. It determined that the people, not the 
king, was to be supreme, but it did not determine in what rela- 
tion the individual should stand to the community. Obedience 
to the laws of the land is enough for the judge and the policeman, 
but it is not enough for the idealist to whom conscience is the 
Supreme Court of Appeal. That men who break the crust of 
conventional thought may occdsionally act as grit in the machine 
is undeniable, and the resentment aroused by the Conscientious 
Objector in the World War was a reminder that social as well as 
legal penalties are the lot of minorities who fail to keep in step. 
Yet the presence of men and women who are prepared to sacrifice 
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all worldly advantage to the obligations of a higher allegiance 
enriches the life of the community, and adds that peculiar quality 
of moral worth which is the hall-mark of a lofty civilisation. 
George Fox and William Penn take their place beside Milton and 
Mill among the witnesses to the political dignity and independ- 
ence of the individual citizen, which it has been the peculiar 
privilege of Puritanism and Liberalism to foster and uphold. 

The spirited defence of Penn with which this volume concludes 
may well be challenged, but it cannot be ignored. The Quaker 
statesman whom Lord Acton described as the greatest historic 
figure of his age still awaits the monumental biography which is 
his due, and his relations with James II have been more often 
distorted than explained. In Dr Belasco’s view Penn’s support 
of the Catholic Monarch requires no apology, since it derives 
from the principles to which he had publicly dedicated his life 
and from which it was impossible for him to depart. ‘‘ He pre- 
ferred James without penal laws to Parliament with them.” 
Good citizens were divided during that short and chequered 
reign according to the relative importance which they assigned 
to parliamentary authority and religious equality. It is needless 
to discuss which side displayed the greater foresight. Both Whigs 
and Quakers deserved well of the State, and both are benefactors 
of whose achievements we are the fortunate heirs. The broad 
stream of English liberty has been fed by many rills, and it is the 
chief merit of this thoughtful book that it deepens our insight 
into the mind and soul of the most interesting and attractive of 
Protestant Sects, 


G. P. GOOCH 
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PART ONE 

THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE QUAKERS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 




CHAPTER I 


QUAKERISM 
I. The Attack 

The Quakers arose into prominence at the time of the English 
Commonwealth. Though the country was overrun by a multi- 
plicity of sects, the Churches of that time, whether conforming 
or nonconforming, recognised, in the same way as to-day, the 
special position of the Quaker movement. It had developed from 
a mild form of Anabaptism; and the Quakers found as little 
sympathy from the Church Party or the Puritans as Huss had 
found from Gerson, or the Anabaptists from the Reformers. The 
Quakers, in other words, were pleased to declare war on all the 
organised Churches, and an analysis of Quakerism, to be com- 
plete, must consider the validity of that attack. 

George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, certainly had an 
enviable confidence and stubbornness of character which help to 
make the great leader. He was, indeed, more a leader than a 
prophet. Quakerism existed in England long before Fox raised 
his voice, for an undercurrent of mysticism is observable every- 
where during the long process of the Reformation. Bruno was 
a heretic at Rome, but so also was Servetus at Geneva; Ludwig 
Hatzer and Hans Denk roused the ire of Luther; the influence 
of Boehme and Tauler was felt throughout Europe, and to the 
Reformers it was a treacherous influence. Even the mild 
Schwenkfeld found a means by which his ideas could be held by 
others, and Menno, by compromise, kept alive the spirit of an 
ardent, if lawless, movement. It was not, however, only the 
influence of foreign ideas which roused up the mystical sects of 
the Commonwealth period in England. The Lollards had not 
died out even in the seventeenth century; wherever, indeed, the 
attack against the institutions of the Church showed itself, a 
religion based on mysticism or experience is advanced. The 
lengths to which such a religion will go can be seen in the case of 
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the Ranters. There were, however, characters of some influence 
among the Familists and Seekers, and men like Winstanley and 
Saltmarsh, who expressed the same attitudes regarding Church 
matters, cannot be easily dismissed. It was the General Baptists, 
however, who provided the chief recruiting ground for Fox. His 
genius was his capacity for leading, and wherever he travelled he 
extended his organisation and converted the scattered groups he 
found into a compact organisation. Quakerism, as a result, was 
launched on its career. 

The Quakers, during the Commonwealth, were a vigorous if 
small body, and were by the Restoration showing signs of rapid 
expansion. The contempt and disfavour in which they were 
held were only equalled by the immoderate hostility they felt 
towards the organised Churches. The persistent work of the 
Quakers among the laity was important, though difficult to 
measure; for the weakening of the organised Churches did not 
logically rebound to their advantage. According to the Quakers, 
not only were Church institutionalism and sacerdotalism not 
necessary, they were positively irreligious. To separate ruthlessly 
the partnership with religion was the task of Quakerism. It 
was an ambitious task, for they hoped to do in a noble fashion 
for Christianity what Lamennais tried to do for Rome,^ and 
the improbability of success was as great. They also knew 
supremely the tendencies of the age. Like the Rationalists of the 
centuries that were to follow, they were conscious that Chris- 
tianity was, after all, a sect in the world of religions. Their 
message to Jew and Turk, their expressed sympathy with the 
Aborigines of North America, opened out to them a due sense of 
proportion which is significant in their outlook, and made them 
impatient of dogmatism. 

They opposed all forms of outward worship. To them there 
was no religion in Church worship, and there was no necessity to 
partake of the Sacraments. They would even question the pro- 
perty rights of the Church, so that not only the priest might lose 
his authority, but the visible Church would be threatened. 
There was no particular reason why religion should formally 
express itself as it did in their time. The priest was powerful, 
but this resulted from the accident of the Roman Empire. In 
the interests of order the prophet was considered the rebel, and 
1 $ti La»ki’$ fine appreciation of Lamennaii in Authority in the Modern State, 
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the powers of the day had an interest in pressing back the en- 
croachments of inspiration. The Quakers put no emphasis upon, 
rather did they attack, the equipment of authority generally 
associated with the inculcating of faith in the Christian. If good 
works depended on faith — that is, what we think to be good — 
then faith would not be handed to them blindly. The Church 
took too much for granted, and their children were too humble 
in their attitude. A true faith was taken to exist, and the Christian 
had to learn his duties, not discover them. This is the golden 
opportunity for all selfish authority. Its borrowed lustre reflects 
no light of those it authorises. It lives on the ill-being rather 
than the well-being of man. Obeying an authority, therefore, 
which was not to draw its strength from their well-being, men 
could not presume to judge the rightness of their duties. Their 
duties had to take into account their welfare, which was chiefly 
related to the after-life. 

The Quakers knew of no outside authority. The rules of the 
Christian life had been bound down; before men could do good 
works, they had to have the right faith, and this was only obtain- 
able through the guardians of the faith, who monopolised the 
supply. The individual was rendered helpless, and when there 
were different organisations of the Churches with their different 
theories, the blindness of loyalty was only equal to the blindness 
of the conflict. The Churches could easily ignore their duties in 
society, and the reason was not difficult to discover. The vested 
interests in the visible Church meant, above all, compromise with 
the powerful interests of the time; a visible Church cannot exist 
if the powers of the time turn against her. The composition and 
authority of a visible Church will be bent by the powerful few, 
and, according to the Quakers, the Christian makes a mistake who 
tunes his religion accordingly. A Church supported by landlords 
cannot, for instance, advocate too seriously the cause of the 
oppressed tenants; yet the evil would not be so great if less 
significance were placed upon the position of the visible Church 
in religion. The whole strain of men’s religion would be vitiated 
accordingly. Why, in any case, should Christians take certain 
sacraments or doctrines as fundamental, without inquiry? If 
they put themselves under authority inside the Church, how 
could they deny authority outside it? 
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2 . The Validity 

It is, of course, their theory of revelation which accounts for 
the Quaker attitude. Most religions have their golden past, or 
they would not be organised. The Jews lost their inspiration 
after the dispersal, and in the long run, there is more of liberal- 
ism than conservatism in the authoritarianism of the Church. 
As the Protestant Sects multiplied, however, one thing became 
clear: that the Churches, far from being adventurers into truth, 
fell from being interpreters to caretakers. The Christian religion 
could only reach the individual directly through the institutions 
of the Church. All that the world knew of Christ was through 
the institutions of the Church, which have grown to tell the tale. 
It is taken for granted that it is essential to understand that 
Christian religion, and this can only be achieved through the 
Christian Church as it then was. There were, of course, the 
Scriptures, which were taken as part of the Word of God. Every- 
thing, indeed, conspires to show the fixed nature of the Christian 
duties, and who could deny that they were preserved and taught 
by the visible Churches ? The only way to learn of God, there- 
fore, was through the Church : God did not speak to man through 
any other channel. This being so, surely the visible Church was 
essential to the Christian; unless he protected the holy things he 
knew to be essential, how could they remain? Did not the Fall 
of Man imply the necessity of Grace? This was not attainable 
without the use of the visible sacraments, and for this reason a 
Christian could not subsist without his Church, 

The Quakers, however, believed in a continuous revelation of 
God to man. ‘‘ God is Light,” says Penington, “ and there 
enjoys the fullness of life.”^ Like Descartes, who came after 
them, there is a dualism implicit in their thoughts: they resemble 
Malebranche in this, a point that Voltaire noticed.® Penn urges 
that each creature is lighted by an uncreated light.® The divine 
light in the life of the world is not a natural or created light, but 
a heavenly or divine light in every man; ^ for was not God the 
life and light of every creature, though few there are that know 

^ Penington, Way oj Life and Deaths 1658. * Voltaire, Dictionary. 

• Penn, Primitive Christianity Revived^ 1702. 

* Fox, Spirit of Man^ Candle of the Lord^ *677* 
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it ? ^ The Quakers labelled this light the Light of Christ, and 
every man who came into the world, whether he called himself 
a Christian or not, and was recognised as such or not, possessed 
this light. We see here how the Quakers reacted against the 
traditional theology of Christianity, and the attitude that they 
would inevitably express towards the institutions of the Church. 
The instruction and guide of the visible Church was not necessary 
before men received grace, and they did not have to wait for the 
visible sacraments. Men received their light directly they were 
born, before society or institutions had exerted any influence on 
them. Their thought was more akin to Tertullian or an out- 
sider like Philo, than to Augustine or Calvin. Their ideas had 
nothing in common with the conception of atonement or with 
the theory of sacrifice prevalent at that time. In this matter 
they had more in common with Laud than with Owen, and the 
eclecticism of Thorndike was more congenial to their outlook on 
such matters. They flung overboard the pagan idea of the 
sacrifice of Christ, for they knew Christ more by His properties 
than His personality. Christ, the Spirit of God, existed greatly 
in Jesus, but it had existed before in man. “ The light in every 
one,” Howgill explains, ‘‘ is a spiritual substance and a measure 
of God. Christ that hath enlightened every man is a spiritual 
substance, and that which convinceth a man of sin is a spirit of 
God; and God is a spirit.” 2 

This light was in reality no heaven-flung gift dispensed by 
inscrutable discrimination from above. The man who attacked 
the citadels of Christianity drew his energy, perhaps, from its 
founder. Here was no irresistible usurpation from without of 
the equipment of a man’s mind. There being no power to with- 
hold the light, it became essentially a characteristic of human 
nature. Men had, indeed, the chance of being saved in the 
resources of their own natures; and there was no necessity to 
absorb by direct implication the burdens of an organised Church 
or religion. As Perrot pointed out to the Jews, the light is an 
equal measure in all men,^ and is of the same quality or nature in 
believers or unbelievers.^ There would thus be no exclusive 
significance in the Scriptures, for the Word of God was spoken 
wherever men spoke. They subsided, with of course all the con- 

^ Naylcr, Concerning Light and Life, * F. Howgill, Truth Lifting up its Head, 

* Perrot, To the Scattered Jezos^ 1661. • F. Howgill, Truth Lifting up its Head, 
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sideration they deserved, into the common experience of man- 
kind, from which the individual could draw. It is not, of course, 
denied that the Scriptures contain many excellent rules, ^ and of 
use in its place, but by itself it was a killing letter. They were 
profitable but not the foundation of faith; for was not the spirit 
that gave them forth a better directory? ^ 

The logical implication of the Quaker theory would be that 
each man must follow his own light and religion. If each indi- 
vidual went his own way, where was the value of civilisation and 
the Church? The doctrines of the Church collected the accumu- 
lated experience of a million souls, each of whom had an equal 
right and a similar light in the eyes of their God. Man was a 
social animal, and his conduct in the past was vital to an under- 
standing of his course for the future. Not even democracy can 
fail to ignore the lessons of the past. The mind becomes a very 
barren device when its information is so restricted. The evils 
of the social order and the errors of political authority appear 
most obvious when the mind is least trained to the long standing 
needs of society. The mind might indeed presume where it 
dared to criticise before the wisdom of God. 

The individual cannot understand his relationship with his 
environment unless he takes into account the historic factors. 
The measure of community that existed in society can only be 
understood by a knowledge of the causes that operated in the 
past, otherwise the observation becomes superficial. Nor was 
there any sin in accepting the regulations of authority. Those 
within the Church did not rebel against the visible sacraments, 
doctrines, and institutions of the Church; why, therefore, was 
their acceptance wrong? Here was a reasonable twist given to 
men’s freedom. It assumed that the spirit would have its 
freedom, and that freedom would be compatible with the order 
and authority of society. If power could bend a will in opposi- 
tion, then freedom of the will had to take into account the dis- 
positions of authority. The visible powers of the earth must be 
assured at the disposal of the Church. Supposing, indeed, that 
authority bent the will of Christians according to its interests — 
it is not the point. It was the freedom of the mind, not the 
quality of its thoughts, which was the contested point. The 

^ E. Burrough, Alarm sounded on the Papers Borders, 

* For, To all Professors and Priests, 
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light must be followed; but it is presumption to complain what 
direction the light takes unless of course society and the freedom 
of others are offended. There is revealed, therefore, the necessity 
of the visible institutions to preserve the freedom of society. 
There must be something fundamental to which every Christian 
could rally. 

The Quakers would have Christianity to be the life of Christians 
rather than obedience to a priori doctrines or institutions. How- 
ever, how could life among Christians continue unless the 
principles of their social relationship were taken into account? 
The initial momentum of the Church had not died down, and 
the life of its founder and the meaning of His doctrines were still 
the reasoned bonds of unity. The visible Church alone provided 
the channels of instruction. The reformer is poor in his equip- 
ment if he does not understand the people with whom he is 
dealing. The complaint of an individual on the grounds of his 
conscience might urge him to forge a path away from society. 
The evils which appear to exist in society, that is, those which 
strike him as such, do not necessarily exist. If he followed out 
the implications of his dissent he will be quarrelling with the 
grounds of his attack. Authority, which was responsible for the 
evil of society, was also responsible for the good. It is not merely 
a question of evaluation, for his own desire to criticise and the 
quality of his criticism he has learnt and received from the power 
he so despises. If God speaks to the mind of each man. He has 
also spoken thus for a thousand ages. Wisdom is sensitive to 
such experience. The last chapter of the book is important, but 
must be read in the light of what preceded. God may speak to 
humanity if He speaks to man; how otherwise are His commands 
obeyed? If a man has a soul, he may have a light; but there are 
millions like him. He cannot obey his light if as a result he comes 
into conflict with his fellows. The institutions of the Church 
were such that they expressed as nearly as possible the general 
attitude of the Christian conscience. Good works were impossible 
without faith, and how could they be performed unless that faith 
was common? 

The mind of course is free, even though it is based on a pre- 
judice. To follow the teachings of authority or experience is 
not against one’s light so long as one is so disposed. If the 
individual turns inward to the vacant spaces of his mind his 
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judgment might be good, but it also might be ignorant. The 
most prejudiced of men is he who thus limits himself, because he 
has built his judgment upon the smallest possible experience. It 
was not against the freedom of the mind to learn from the experi- 
ence of the past. Visible authority was abundant in her resources, 
were they in the Church or in the State. It was just the funda- 
mental emphasis on the visible features of the Church which 
assured that the deeper things would be protected; for even 
authority must respect the playthings of her flock, since they 
would appeal to her too. A doctrine was fundamental to 
Christianity because it actually was powerful among Christians; 
and whatever the thing in itself was, it carried the life of the 
Church with it. How else could the general rules of Christian 
morality — which the Quakers were so loud in affirming — be kept 
alive? The visible sacraments and institutions of the Church 
were fundamental, because the followers of the Church accepted 
them and realised their value. They had no grievance. 

There was a reason, therefore, in the unreasonableness of the 
fundamental. The Church and her institutions remained valid 
to her devotees even though they did not to her heretics, a con- 
clusion in itself not incompatible with the Quaker spirit. 



CHAPTER II 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE 
I. Church Intolerance 

There is less offence in intolerance — ^which is distinct from Church 
intolerance — ^when men do not treasure the efforts of their mind. 
Whether or not the indictment of Lecky ^ is justified that St 
Augustine in his theology is the founder of Western Intolerance, 
is not for us to discuss. We dislike the statement, for it misses 
the significance of the terms, and it is certain that Augustine^s 
salient doctrines did not prevent a greater amount of unmerited 
suffering at the hands of the Church than of any other religion of 
mankind. The conception of exclusive salvation, the idea of the 
sinfulness of man, and the necessity of the Church as a means to 
salvation, made tolerance as a policy an immoral and selfish act. 
On the other hand it would be just to urge that no Church has 
had so powerful an influence. Temple had early remarked the 
connection between sacerdotalism and intolerance,® just as 
Wyclif earlier ® had found that worldly priests were persecutors. 
The values of a society held together by sacerdotalism were 
bound to be of a character nearest to the sacerdotal function. 
The incapacity of men, the virtue of faith, and the importance of 
dogma were the natural methods of assuring sacerdotal pre- 
eminence, and when these notions were the bonds of society it 
became a matter of social interest to safeguard them. If perse- 
cution was always conducted by the secular authority,* it was the 
greater admission that these Church values kept the society 
intact; the heretic was the rebel, for the interests of society 
depended upon the favours of a jealous God; a more liberal 
interpretation, however, would see the benefits delivered by the 

^ See Lecky, History of Rationalism. 

* Temple, “Observation upon the United Provinces,” vol. i. of Works^ pp. 157-162. 

* Wyclif, fForks^ vol. iii. p. 296. 

* Well developed in Pollock’s “ Theory of Penecution ” in Essays in Jurisprudence 
and Ethics, 
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Church as well as the persecution imposed. The Reformation, 
far from abating intolerance within the Church, intensified it, 
for the eyes of the law were multiplied and strengthened. The 
sanction of a divine authority and justification, with which the 
reformers crowned the new national consciousness, did not at 
first transform the connection between the spiritual and secular 
authorities. Admittedly the Anabaptists were a severe strain on 
any policy.^ Melanchthon claimed that the extirpation of heresy 
was fundamental to the duty of the magistrate; and the burning 
of Servetus was a sufficient commentary on the outlook of Calvin; 
for though Church and State were to be separate, the duty of 
the ruler was to enforce the true religion.^ It was this com- 
promise, more or less accepted, which revealed the fallacy of the 
separation; it left room as before for the priestly tyranny, as the 
experience of Geneva and Massachusetts well showed. The 
Papal and Presbyterian systems were alike in claiming a divine 
right, and against their institutes the individual had no right to 
make protest with his judgment. The systems were dogmatic in 
assertion; and the Presbyterian system claiming, as it did, to be a 
logical deduction from the written word of God, to doubt the 
validity of the system on the plea of the right of the individual, 
was to pit man against his God. If it were necessary that men 
should learn to doubt before they begin to tolerate,® the written 
word of God was to leave no doubt as to his wishes. The 
brainsick ” Anabaptists, as Luther dubs them, were to be 
exterminated. The Church held within it the treasure of the 
truth, and the individual had no right to protest. “ The religion 
and mark of the Church,” said Beza, “ either universal or par- 
ticular, was in the doctrine commonly received in it,” ^ and the 
true use of the law was ‘‘ to thunder, break down, rend in pieces 
that beast which is called the opinion of righteousness.” ® The 
Thirty Years’ War in Europe, the persecution of the Anabaptists, 
and the Bartholomew Massacre in France, showed the disastrous 
effects of such notions. 

In England, the intolerant spirit as a policy pursued by the 

^ For an estimate of this difficulty, see R. H. Murray, Erasmus and Luther. 

^ Calvin, Institutes^ Bk. IV., ch. xx. p. 9. 

* Buckle, History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 352. 

* T. Beza, Discourse on the Marks of the 7 rue Church. 

* Luther, Works, vol. ii. p. 574. 
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State begins early, but the Act of Supremacy, 1534, is a significant 
landmark. Thereby infallibility was skilfully linked with political 
sovereignty. By 1546, for refusing to accept the Six Articles, 
men had been condemned to the stake. Under Mary and 
Elizabeth, heresy had become a capital crime. By the seventeenth 
century, Calvinistic influences were of growing importance in 
England. Knox is plain in his language : It is not only lawful 
to punish to death such as labour to subvert the true religion,” he 
insists, “ but the magistrates and people are bound to do so.” ^ 
So the Puritans, which the Act of 1593 ^ had compelled to escape 
to Holland, on their return were disciples of the same spirit. The 
struggle of Parliament against the King was, to the Puritan, but 
a means to the establishment of the true religion and the sup- 
pression of error. 

If Laud was to make the Church a fact, it was not least because 
the divine right of kings gained by the glamour and adhesion of 
the ministers of God. But it is questionable whether it was the 
experience of the Commonwealth alone that invalidated the 
dictum. No Bishops no King; for Presbyterianism, once established, 
would never question the divine right of political authority. 
The greater the power of kings the better, so long as it was used 
for the propagation of truth and the suppression of error. The 
toleration of Church worship which existed in fact during the 
Commonwealth was not due to the liberalism of Parliament, but 
to the inability to see eye to eye with the army.® The West- 
minster Assembly had attempted to establish a national Church 
with a definite national creed. The genius of the people attempted 
to solve the problem by securing the independence of each 
Church. Many of the Independents, however, were Calvinistic- 
ally inclined, and when Independency came into prominence it 
entered into an intimacy of association with the State,^ not 
logically justifiable. The Council of Congregational Churches, 
that met in 1658 with Government approval® in the Savoy 
Synod, was intent on a statement of Church establishment; whilst 


^ Knox, Works (Laing’s Edition), vol. iv. p. 500. 

* See Cambridge Modern History^ vol. ii. ch. xvi. 

® This is well treated in Gardiner, History of the Commonwealthy 4 vols. 

^ See Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Etbicsy for a sound estimate of the 
Independents. 

^ See C. H. Firth, Last Tears of the Protectorate. 
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in New England the intolerance of Massachusetts was the com- 
ment of the day.^ It is the problem of tithes, however, that casts 
searching light on the problem; for we have here a sure reliance 
on economic motive that is not subject to conjecture. Many 
of the Puritan nobles were owners of impropriate tithes; and with 
the spoils of the ejected in their hands it is not likely that the 
Puritans would deny the grounds upon which they were founded. 
After all, the Long Parliament had declared itself Supreme Head 
of the Church, and it was the policy of the Puritans, whether 
Presbyterians or Independents, to permit as a minimum as much 
intolerance as was necessary for the security of their property. 

The Restoration, which was only possible by an understanding 
between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy, saw the return of 
Charles. He had declared for liberty of conscience in the Declara- 
tion of Breda, but found his hands forced both by Parliament and 
Church. It was held that the encouragement of the Sects would 
mean a return to the anarchy of the commonwealth period, ^ and 
so there were passed Acts of Uniformity, Conventicle Acts, Test 
Acts, etc. This ushered in a new policy of persecution of the 
Church, aggravated by a system of informers. Why should 
religious persecution come so rapidly to an end? Society is not 
built for such a change, and we must be careful to mark what 
exactly was taking place. Powerful issues were at stake between 
Church and State. The Church needed the authority of the 
State; it was those Churches that won the favour of political 
authority that obtained toleration; the implication was intoler- 
ance of the rest. All the organised Churches eagerly packed 
themselves into favour. That is the process of religious tolera- 
tion as it is called in the seventeenth century. If we do not fix 
the expression of intolerance to a mere repression of Church 
organisation, we shall see intolerance on the old plane gradually 
burning itself out as it finds a vigorous existence on a new. The 
last instance of bitter persecution of the old type was not at 
Rome nor even under the Bishops; it was when several Quaker 
men and women laid down their lives to break the intolerance, 
and the sacerdotal pre-eminence that had inspired it, in the 
Theocracy of New England. 

^ See J. Fitke, New England. 

* For the attitude of the Presbyterians, see A. A. Seaton, theory of tolerations and 
H. F. R. Smith, theory of Religious Liberty. 
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2, Grounds of the Protest 

The common opinion of the rationalists of the last century is 
that, under the persuasive influence of the Renaissance, a greater 
liberty of Church worship is due to religious scepticism. As a 
complete statement of the facts this conclusion is false. Scep- 
ticism has its value in loosening the bonds of men, but has no 
significance unless it eases the passage of something new; in 
belittling the importance of religious formalities it might equally 
discourage men from removing them. The Anabaptists might 
be cruelly massacred, but the philosopher Erasmus raised no pro- 
test; it was the same spirit that led Voltaire to justify slavery if 
the slave consented.^ There was needed equally well a belief in 
the wrong of intolerance to make liberty of conscience possible. 
Admitting the indirect attack of religious scepticism, it must be 
remembered that this is generally confused with an indifference 
to religious notions allied often to a loftier aspiration; this is not 
religious scepticism. 

The protest against Church intolerance came from two sources 
which, though totally different in outlook, were both powerful 
in attack. The one protest was on behalf of political and Church 
authority^ the other on behalf of liberty of conscience ; the one arose 
as a matter of civic and immediate political convenience as well 
as Church advantage, the other arose from religious necessity 
transcending all political considerations. The movements from 
which they developed — allied in attack were destined in future 
ages to become themselves protagonists of a fiercer struggle. 

In the first instance the protest came from the secular and 
Church interests of the time. Developing in its own sphere the 
national consciousness, in spite of the bribe of the reformers, was 
chiefly concerned with the problem of the Church from the point 
of view of its own interests. The Divine Right of Kings never 
took so firm a footing as the Leviathan of Hobbes based on original 
contract ; it is at the close of his book that Hobbes conforms his 
state sovereignty with the rule of the Bible, The fact was that 
when the State restored the borrowed plumage it held for ever 
the sword of religious intolerance, though it tolerated some 
Churches. In an age well educated in the Church, the Divine 

^ Ste Voltaire, Dictionary^ on Slaver/. 
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Right of Kings was a necessary counter-blast to the summa 
fotestas of Rome. The persuasive influence of the Renaissance, 
however, enabled the State to interpret its new-won authority in 
civil terms; the transition once achieved, the State would work 
out its own problems in its own way. Henry VIII was no 
religious reformer, and the dexterous diplomacy of sacred things 
had a profane influence upon those in authority. The attitude 
of the Politiques ^ in France eventually found expression in the 
policy of every nation. Mercantilism was after all a strange bed- 
fellow for any bishop, and a policy which had led men to cross the 
Atlantic for the establishment of Christianity and the increase of 
trade would not always endure. The colonial policy which found 
the necessity of encouraging tolerance ^ of Church worship was 
applicable at home. Thus the intolerance which had so far 
characterised the State was not always on the same grounds as 
the intolerance of the Church. In secular matters the Jesuits 
were as threatening to national sovereignty as in Church matters 
the Anabaptists had been to clear-cut theology. There was only 
one reply to the new threat; it was contended by both that their 
constructions were the only bulwarks possible against the menace 
of Rome. I can love the person of a Papist,’’ said James I, 
being otherwise good, honestly tried, never having known any 
other religion, but the person of an apostate papist, I hate. I 
wouldyou would study out some severe punishment for them. . . . 
They that refuse the oath of allegiance (being purely civil) are 
poly-pragmatic recusants. I leave them to the law. It is not 
persecution but justice.” ^ It was in no small measure this atti- 
tude that had led to the persecuting of the Quakers ; for they had 
equally assaulted the sovereignty of the State. Locke indicated 
that the very liberty of the State depended on religious ” tolera- 
tion. In the full secular spirit his State was concerned with the 
defence of life, liberty, and property, and it was obviously the 
duty of the State to act as independent arbiter in Church matters; 
for where property depended on opinion — as Penn had shown — 
the authority of the State would be threatened by the looming 
peril of the Church. Catholics, Mahommedans, and Atheists 
were barred because of the danger they presented to society. 

' See Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, 

* See V. F. Bames, Dominion of New England^ 1923. 

* James I, Speech in Star Chamber,” 1616, Works^ p. 565. 
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The growth of trade and commerce, the advice of the economists, 
and the example of Holland, added weight to the attack. Nor was 
this point of view against the interest of the organised Churches. 
The thesis of the visible Church compels it to follow the voice 
of authority*. The authority of the Church actually being the 
State, the State is bound to own its children. Obedience and 
security being necessary to the visible Church, the State is the 
means of assurance. For all their apparent differences, the 
Churches, except in the case of the Roman Catholics, were united 
in interest. When Presbyterianism angered authority, Presby- 
terian organisation was impossible. The distressing political 
circumstances of the English Revolution had drawn all the English 
Churches into line, and on the basis of a common agreement the 
State associated itself with them. From without it would seem 
that Religious Toleration had been established; in reality an 
agreement or understanding had arisen at the expense of all out- 
siders. Thus the Churches helped on the work of Church free- 
dom or toleration: but it was not religious toleration or liberty. 

The second protest against Church intolerance was on behalf of 
liberty of conscience. The ideas on which it was based went 
further back, and the vision it beheld went further forward than 
the narrower protest we have so far considered, which does not 
meet the problem of religious toleration. When from the earliest 
days of Christianity men existed who vindicated the capacity of 
the human spirit, there was a liberalism which inevitably related 
itself to their outlook. A theory of Liberty of Conscience which 
does not take that into account, cannot hope to stand. Stoicism 
had a powerful influence on Christianity in emphasising the 
existence of a superior law printed in men’s hearts. The genius 
of the Church was to take such law away from the judgment of 
the individual and make its life dependent upon the authority of 
the Church. Grace had no relation to merit, but was a sign of 
God’s omniscience. Wishing to make men free, Cicero had, 
according to Augustine, made men sacrilegious,^ and it was as a 
bulwark against the sacrilegious and impious darings of reasons^ 
that the Church was to stand. The incapacity of man was to give 
way to the authority of God; ® so that men could be saved not by 
merit but by mercy; ^ In the light of this, grace was a free gift 

^ Augustine, City of God, Bk. v., ch. 9. 

^ Op cit.f Bk. z., ch. 21. 


> Ibid, 

* See Augustine on Nature and Grace, 
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from above; and it was when this spiritual gift became concen- 
trated in the hands of a few and in greater measure according to 
their position in a great hierarchy of orders,^ that the dignity of the 
conscience was prostrated before the pretensions of authority. It 
was not only the economic interest therefore, but the moral 
claims of sacerdotalism which endangers liberty of conscience, for 
it takes away at the outset the right of judgment from the average 
man. After all, the conversion of Constantine in course of time 
widened the horizon of Christianity; and in the interests of order 
the priest would outdo the prophet. 

How far the antipathy to priests and their dogma, the revolt 
against what may be called detained revelation and a disbelief in 
human depravity, encouraged liberty of conscience would be diffi- 
cult to determine. At any rate Arminianism had a great liberal- 
ising influence on the Church of England,^ and paved the way 
towards Church Toleration. The association of the Crown with 
the Church of England,^ and its association, therefore, with the 
secular spirit of compromise, was bound ultimately to permit its 
progress. 

Men like Chillingworth and Hales were important in furthering 
the cause. Thus, when the Latitudinarians found the Bible as a 
sure source of settling religious doubt, they were compelled to 
admit the resources of the human mind to appreciate the truth 
therein. Herein the reaction against the letter began. The 
original bondage could be well expressed thus: ‘‘ The interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures ought to be set nowhere else than out of the 
Scriptures, because truth is revealed unto us nowhere else but in 
the Scriptures.^” The monstrous output of literature in the 
Commonwealth period is the painful comment upon these words. 
Men grew weary of it. They could not avoid the fact that the 
very conviction of the mind implied the admission of its authority. 
“ You teachers,” Hales remarks, and instructors . . . may be 
wise and learned and yet may be deceived. ... It is a question 
made by Gerson. * Wherefore hath God given me the light of 
reason and conscience if I must suffer myself to be led and governed 
by the conscience and reason of another man.’ ” ® In this emphasis 

^ Cf. Reichel, Manual of Canon Law, vol. i. pp. 178-328. 

* See TuUoch, Rational Theology in Seventeenth Century. 

* T. Besa, Discourse on the True Making of the Church. 

* Hales, WorkSf iii. pp. 152-153. 


» Ihid. 
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upon the necessity of a free conscience for the life of religion, there 
results not only a demand for its expression but a recognition of 
its bearing on the conduct of men. “ I fear this will be the 
character whereby our age will be known to posterity, that it was 
the age when man talked of religion most and lived it least,” ^ was 
the complaint of Stillingfleet. Divine Revelation had no eternal 
significance, unless this was specifically stated to be so.® 

The claim on behalf of Church Toleration found still stronger 
appeal, therefore, among the Cambridge Platonists; and they 
built their argument upon sure foundations. Their mysticism,® 
their reaction against doctrine and dogma, their insistence upon 
the strength and capacity of the human mind, brings them into 
close association with the mystical sects of the Commonwealth;* 
indeed for all their superior bearing the Cambridge Platonists 
represent the same type of thought. They were persuasive in their 
appeal against intolerance. 

The thesis here maintained is given final proof by the attitude 
of the Baptists towards liberty of conscience. The Arminian 
Baptists represented the traditions, in a sober form, of the Con- 
tinental Anabaptists, with their vindication of the human spirit. 
It is when the General Baptists were largely converted to Quaker- 
ism, and the Particular Baptists became more and more Calvinistic, 
that the noble plea on behalf of liberty conscience from the 
Baptists ceases.® 

The protest against Church intolerance was based on secular 
and spiritual grounds. On the one hand toleration was advocated 
as an advantage to the peace and welfare and authority of the 
Church and State; on the other there was something of religious 
necessity about the conscience in reaction from the theological 
and dogmatic aspects of religion. This argument was inspired 
chiefly by faith in the possibilities of human nature and a belief 
in the significance of morality rather than theology in the life of 
religion. It was in the alliance of these two movements that 
Church intolerance was weakened, in so far as it showed itself; 
though the persecution of the Roman Catholics shows how 
religious toleration was in reality unaffected. 

^ Set Stillingfleet, Irenicum. * Ibid. 

s See Campagnac, *Ibe Cambridge Platonists. 

* One of them, Henry More, had dole association with the Quakers. 

* For the Baptist Appeal, see £. Underhill, Tracts on Liberty of Conscience. 
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3. The Quakers 

The religious protest against intolerance takes the highest form 
among the Quakers; here the theory is carried to its logical 
extreme and a liberty of conscience is demanded which carries its 
faith right into the heart of the secular state. 

The whole problem of liberty of conscience depends on the 
meaning given to conscience. If it is mere opinion wrapped in a 
cloak of sanctity, the attitude towards it may differ, because con- 
science does not represent the higher feelings of which men are 
capable. To give the conscience its authority, presupposes a 
confidence in the sincerity of those who protest in its name; 
might not this give scope to all manner of idiosyncrasies in 
government? ^ But it may be that in an age when “ opinion ” * 
received scant courtesy, it needed support. In the toil of evolu- 
tion from the Middle Ages, the King as well as the written word 
obtained sanctimonious significance; was it, therefore, unnatural 
that the individual should claim a divine right for his opinions and 
his judgment ? 

The security of authority depends upon the proper training of 
the conscience. When freedom of conscience implied liberty of 
religious worship and the right to believe, it may be that liberty 
of conscience as related to such virtues was unduly stressed. The 
priest for long generations had figured largely in the social order, 
and in his hands were the duties of instruction. Long tradition 
had made faith, observance, and church worship so obviously 
spiritual matters that, in the name of religion, religious toleration 
would not imply anything further. When the religious sects 
obtained their freedom, they by no means denied the importance 
of faith and belief and the rest to the substance of religion. To a 
considerable degree, the very achievement of their security 
enabled each sect to develop the points of difference and give 
greater emphasis to the institutional aspects of their religion. 
When each sect was thus devoted to its beliefs, no liberalism in 
outlook was in fact possible. The conception of exclusive salva- 
tion indeed encouraged enmity or at least antipathy. If men 
are to be judged by the beliefs they hold, no humanitarianism is 

^ Thii it the point itretsed hj Ritchie in Natural Rights. 

* Sia Luther’s remark supra on Opinion of RigbUousmss. 
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possible. So that when in secular affairs the national conscious- 
ness was developing and under the stimulation of trade leading to 
national rivalry, no protest on behalf of religion could be expressed; 
for the sects were engaged in the same conflicts themselves. It is 
only when the essential importance of belief and doctrine weakens 
that humanitarianism finds a fuller outlet. We see, therefore, 
why the present tendencies of the Churches enable them to seek 
to bring an influence to bear, in a way they have never sought 
before,^ upon the social and international problems of the day. In 
view of this the attitude of the Quakers in the seventeenth century 
may well throw light upon the future position of the Churches in 
society. Religious liberty may imply something more than the 
right of religious communities to the practice of their own duties, 
the enjoyment of their own constitutions,^ when the obligations 
of conscience may exact a superlative loyalty from the individual 
to which the State may take objection. 

With magistral glance the Quakers appreciated the position. 
‘‘ All religions will fight about religions and worship and kill like 
the heathens about their gods, — Jews, Gentiles, Papists, Protes- 
tants, of all sects which are out of the power of the Lord. . . • 
They persecute one another about their inventions but not for 
truth.’’® Indeed, according to the Quaker position men were 
“ rendering and tearing about shadows and denouncing one 
another about perishing things.”^ In view of this, there was 
necessary a change of heart. Ye Papists and other sects, etc., 
you will not give the same liberty when you yourselves are in power 
to them that are under you . . . your plea is not good, nor is it 
placed on a right ground, nor have you considered the matter.” ® 
The attitude was applicable to the whole policy of conversion 
which was based in no small degree on the necessity of belief. 
“ If thou compassest sea and land,” Shewen remarks, “ to make 
proselytes to thy opinion, and hast power to force and compel an 
outward conformity to the same . . . force, cruelty, and virtue 
may make hypocrites and formalities, but no true worship of God 
in the spirit.” ® 

^ A growing illustration of this point is to be seen in the activities of the Free Church 
Council. 

* See Acton, “ Protestant Theory of Persecution,” in Essays on Freedom, 

* Fox, Epistle (1659), vol. i. p. 163. * W. Bayley, Works, p. 613. 

^ G. Bishop, Jn Illumination, 1661. • Shewen, Concemin/^ Conscience, xSya. 
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In virtue of this, they saw how futile it was to establish any one 
institutional religion in the country. “ It ever hath been the 
ruin of all peoples and nations where any religion has been en- 
deavoured to be promoted by persecution, and such as have 
endeavoured it have ever fallen ... so the fall of one faith hath 
been the rise of another; and these things bring desolation and 
not peace.” ^ “ If authority takes hold of one sort of people, only 
to stand thereby in opposition to all the rest and persecute, there 
are many other sects that will be discontented and murmur, if not 
more. So the King’s safety is and the prosperity of his Govern- 
ment and the establishment of it seems to be by giving equal 
liberty and justice, and none will oppose him. If he chose only 
people of one judgment and persecute all the rest, he makes only 
one part his friends and disengages all the rest in love and affec- 
tion.” 2 From the point of view of the people “ the setting up of 
one sect and throwing down another brings forth nothing but 
tyranny or oppression.”® Moreover, in view of the clear and 
numerous divisions in the Church, intolerance was a dangerous 
principle in State policy. If the King gave liberty to some and 
oppressed others, this was not the way for the King to prosper, for 
there seems to be no one sort of people so strong for the King to 
cleave to and so seek to destroy all the rest that cannot be counter- 
balanced in opposition, and thus the King and Government 
become insecure.” ^ Thus persecution in itself could never lead 
to the establishment of any Church; it was on the contrary “ the 
King’s great enemy, because it may kindle heartburnings, envy- 
ings, strifes, and murmurings among his subjects.” ® 

But behind it all is the great faith in the inner light which 
compels liberty of conscience. All wisdom came from God, and 
since God was to be heard through men’s minds, the opinion and 
message of every man were to be received with respect. Since the 
operation of God’s spirit was throughout the world, the suppres- 
sion of men’s consciences was committing a religious crime of the 
first order. The pleasing scope which they allowed human ex- 
pression, or their willingness to consider rather than prevent the 
expression of those opinions they believed to be wrong, has a 

^ W. Smith, Christian Life Manifested^ i66i. 

‘ R. Hubberthome, Anti-Christ's Government. 

* £. Burrough, To Rulers^ 1659. 

* £. Burrough, Plea to King and Council, 1661. 

® Ibid. 
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whole attitude of liberalism contained in it. It was necessarily 
based on a belief in the infinite resources and capacity of the 
human spirit; that its repression could only be at the cost of its 
welfare; and that its free flow and varied expression could alone 
bring the devotion and encouragement necessary to the good of 
mankind. There was significance in every word and act of man; 
compulsion could hold men in fear but never in progress. The 
seeds of the millennium were in men’s minds ; to thwart the human 
spirit was to take the sun out of the life of man. If the Church 
was necessary to salvation, that Church was not limited to one 
institutional religion. “ There may be members of the Catholic 
Church among Heathens, Turks, Jews, and all the several sort of 
Christians — ^men and women of integrity and simplicity of heart 
— who, though blinded by something in the understanding and 
perhaps burdened with their superstitions, formalities of the 
several sects in which they are engrossed, yet being upright in 
their hearts before the Lord chiefly aim at being delivered from 
iniquity, loving to follow righteousness, are by the touches of the 
Holy Light in their souls enlivened and quickened and thereby 
secretly united to God . . . becoming true members of the 
Catholic Church.” ^ 

A worse veil you have put over your face,” Fox had said, 
“ that make a great bustle about the Scriptures and are not in the 
spirit that gave them forth. Now, God is this spirit, and where 
the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty, and where it is not there 
is imprisonment, persecution, and bondage.” * It being generally 
confessed that God is spirit, then the spirit manifestation is not to 
be limited.® It is only the spirit of the Lord that makes men 
truly religious — every man ought to be left free as the Lord shall 
persuade his own mind,^ ‘‘ Nothing,” urges Bishop, can be 
more hateful, unnatural, than that which limits the rovings of 
the mind if happily it seek after God,” ® It was, therefore, a 
matter of religious duty not to oppress the conscience, for it was 
the duty of men to follow the leadings and, in the motions of His 
holy spirit in yourselves, leave everyone free to do the like.” ® It 
was the very fact of this spirit which made men capable of under- 

* Barclay, Apology^ p. 404. * Fox, Spirit of Man^ 1677. 

* W. Smith, Liberty of Conscience Pleaded^ 1662. 

^ £. Burrough, Declaration of Faitb^ 1657. * G. Bishop, An lUuminatum^ 1661. 

* T. Ellwood, An Alarm to the Priests^ 1660. 
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standing finer things; rob the men of it and they would have no 
hope — ^least of all experience of finer things, “ None know the 
things of God but by the spirit of God,” ^ for God joins not to 
that which is imperfect, but reveals His counsel to that which is of 
Himself* 

In virtue of the fact that the State is concerned with men’s 
welfare, the right of freedom of conscience is a civil right, and 
where this liberty is abridged by the State, that State is not free.* 
The purpose of the law was not to preserve men in opinions; 
and there should be as great a freedom as possible in words and 
writing,^ so that men could express and understand each other’s 
ideas. The Quakers knew with Milton that truth would win. 

Let the spirit of the Lord have its liberty,” is the exhortation 
of Burrough, “ and let no men whatsoever limit it in them in 
whom it dwells; let it have time to course and operate fully by 
those in whom it dwells ... in whomsoever it be; and let all 
sects, whatsoever, have their liberty in their argument and prac- 
tices and their worship, and then let it be manifested who it is 
that overcomes; and such as overcometh by the same spirit and 
power . . . that gives the victory.” * Fox went further and 
demanded special facilities for discussion. “ Touching religion,” 
he remarks, it is for the nobility (of authority) that there be 
universal liberty for people soever ... let them speak their 
minds; let there be places, houses set forth where every man may 
speak his mind and judgment and opinion set forth, for the King 
had better let men speak it forth than let it boil in the heart.® 

In the history of the public platform this insistence of Quakerism 
has yet to be taken into account."^ “ It may be objected that if 
the liberty desired be granted, what know we but dissenters may 
employ their meetings to insinuate against the Government and 
inflame people into a dislike of their superiors.” This objection 
may have some force,” is Penn’s subtle rejoinder, “ so long as our 
superiors continue severity.” ® 

It was, therefore, proper that the great case for Liberty of Con- 
science should be put by William Penn. He was enabled to state 

^ F. Howgill, Inheritance of Jacoh^ 1656. * Ibid* 

* G. Bifhop, Mene Tekel, 1659. * Burroughs, op ciu 

* £. Burroughs, 7 o Rulers, 1659. * G. Fox, Truth*s Triumph* 

^ Jephson, The Platform, 2 volt., does not mention the Quakers. 

* W. Penn, England's Present Interests, 1675. 
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the Quaker argument with such skill that his great effort, lasting 
over the whole Restoration period, met with eventual success. 
Penn was not trusted in his age — ^he was too much of a modern 
for that. The continuous association in the people’s minds of 
Quakerism and the Jesuits, to a certain degree justified and 
aggravated by their own apostate incendiaries,” ^ seemed to find 
real substance in the friendship of James II and Penn. This 
remarkable alliance of liberty and infallibility ^ earned the derision 
of Halifax, but in the pungent reflection of Defoe it would be 
asked why the Papist with his seven sacraments was worse than 
the Quaker with none at all — ^why religious houses were more in- 
tolerable than meeting-houses.® The fact was that Penn had made 
no idol of nation or doctrine, nor showed any special dislike of 
Roman Catholicism. When Oates had roused the country into a 
fury of excitement Penn, like all the Quakers, maintained a level 
head. But it is necessary to hate well in order to be loved well. 
The method of Penn is an education in the method of Quakerism 
generally. If James was disposed to tolerate all sects in order to 
liberate Catholics, the logical Quaker position was to encourage 
James to do the good act. The Quakers earned suspicion because 
they lacked a prejudice; but Church toleration had something of 
necessity about it thereafter. Penn’s great crusade was not 
wasted. Whether it was in prison or in public court,^ in his pro- 
lific pamphlets or in his work across the Atlantic, Penn brought 
everything he could to bear in favour of the great cause of his 
day. He would appeal in the manner of the Economists to the 
economic benefits of toleration,® just as he would exploit his 
friendship with James ; he would defy the law in order to rectify it 
The Quakers, as a body, have done a great deal to further the 
cause of Church toleration. Collecting the mystical sects of the 
Commonwealth into a body, they exerted a stabilising existence 
upon all excesses. Thousands of them received periodic im- 
prisonment, but they enjoyed repeating the offence; where 
other Nonconformists were cowed by the Conventicle Acts, the 

^ During the conflict within the Society on the problem of authority. 

* See Halifax, Letter to a Dissenter, 1687. 

* See Defoe, Shortest Way with Dissenters, 

* His trial at Gracechurch Street is important in English history, both as causing 
a legal insistence on the freedom of juries by the Privy Council, also as a testimony 
in favour of free speech and liberty of conscience. 

* In England* s Present Interests^ 1675. 
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Quakers met as before; they would be imprisoned, but no sooner 
were they free than they renewed their meetings in the same 
place; if it was locked, they met as near as possible outside their 
usual meeting-house. So they tired out the law and diverted its 
incidence. The evidence of Ellwood^ is substantially in agree- 
ment with Burnet. “ The behaviour of the Quakers, more par- 
ticularly,” Burnet remarks, “had something in it that looked bold. 
Some call it obstinacy, while others call it firmness. By it they 
carried their point — ^for the Government grew weary of dealing 
with so much perverseness and so began to let them alone.” ^ In 
America they broke the Church Intolerance of Massachussetts,® 
and by their willingness to die roused popular indignation against 
it. Roger Williams, influenced by the Mennonites, founded 
Providence, and the mystic Mrs Hutchison, full of the “ voice 
within,” founded Rhode Island; but, as in England, the standard 
of Church toleration introduced by these two states in America 
was strengthened by the influx of Quakerism, to find its magnifi- 
cent exhibition to the world in Pennsylvania. Here a complete 
liberty of conscience was worked for as a State Policy; and the 
wealth of the Colony showed that the policy had no disastrous 
effects. Productive as it was of philosophic good temper and 
moderation,^ this religious liberty was as powerful in its influence 
in England as in America. The Quaker defence of liberty of 
conscience was enduring because — ^in the words of George Bishop 
— ^it had been fought on proper grounds. 

4. Social Significance 

The result of making the conscience of first consideration is to 
make men question the validity of their actions. Church tolera- 
tion enables religious worship and interprets conscience according 
to that end; liberty of conscience enables a free conscience and 
relates religious worship according to that end. The problem of 
liberty of conscience, therefore, transcends matters of Church 
worship and questions the whole of human conduct. If each 
conscience has its own virtues, the importance of religious wor- 

^ In hit Jouffud* 

* Burnet, History of My Own Times (1818 edition), vol. i. p. 3oz. 

* Thia is the judgment of Fiske in Beginning of New England, 

^ Adam Smith’i remark in 9 Fealtb of Natms (Cannan'i Edition), toI. il p. 278. 
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ship in the seventeenth century merely indicates how such virtues 
impressed the mind in the ages that preceded. But theology and 
priestcraft were on the wane and Quakerism captured the spirit 
of the reaction. They were convinced of new ideas and their 
consciences urged them to go forward. 

Was it, however, a weakness that the Quakers claimed that the 
conscience was rooted in a divine light? They were uprooting 
the whole principles of the old order purely on the grounds of 
conscience. Was there not a danger that if men nourished a 
sovereign tyrant within themselves that was taken for granted and 
not analysed, they would prepare the way for a greater slavery? 
Conscience, as a sanctified prejudice treasured in each individual, 
would prevent a realistic analysis of the conditions necessary for 
the achievement of men’s freedom. Society is necessary for the 
whole expression of man, but cantankerous men are not sociable. 

Now, if the martyr or heretic were steeped in the historic 
sense, it is doubtful whether he would retain his enthusiasm. 
Like all movements Quakerism responded to the intimate needs 
of its age; the content of the protest can be rationally explained 
and its value recognised and felt to the present day. To the 
Quakers, however, there was something of infallibility in the light 
which led to their conclusions; our only comment is that there 
was benefit in that infallibility, otherwise they would have never 
troubled. As T. H. Green pointed out, the saint is not explained 
by being called a fanatic.^ The fact was that by itself enthusiasm 
can become a ‘‘ prepossessing panic,” but “ if we can discern it 
in ourselves as in others we may avoid delusion.” ^ And this was 
the chief merit of Quakerism. Their chief enthusiasm was indeed 
enthusiasm and the testimonies resulting from it. Shaftesbury, 
who was an eloquent enthusiast himself, explained it by inferring 
that there will be extravagance and fury where the ideas or 
images are too big for the narrow human vessel to contain;® 
though, as he says elsewhere, enthusiasm in itself is a very natural 
and honest passion and has properly nothing for its object but 
what is good and honest.^ Divorced from the proper historic 
setting the infallible light will remain unexplained. 

The fact was that to liberate the individual judgment from its 

1 T. H. Green, Works (1885 edition), voL i. p. 330. 

• Shaftesbury, Lttter on Enthusiasm^ sec. 7. 

* Shaftesbury, op. cit., sec. 6. ^ Shaftesbury, MisceUamos^ a, cb. i. 
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fetters a call on divine assistance was indeed necessary. To pit 
the individual conscience in its naked dictates against the written 
Word of God or the faith and practice of the Church would be a 
presumptuous effort. The conscience needed its inspiration to 
feel its confidence, and in the spirit of an age when others claimed 
God for a book, a doctrine, or a king, they claimed God for the 
individual. Without its light they would not have demanded 
liberty for the conscience. That which was divine was obviously 
good and must be released. The conscience was the channel, and 
to liberate conscience was the same as enabling obedience to God. 

Without the inspiration of the inner light, the probability is 
that the Quakers would never have found religious necessity in 
their vindication of conscience. It was a part of their faith that 
it was natural to man to have the divine experience. They were 
enabled thereby to obtain a greater respect for humanity and 
human judgment at a time when both were rated on a low level. 

Barclay, referring to the Cartesians, insists on the contradiction 
between corporal and spiritual, though both come within human 
experience. “ When I see,” he explains, any outward object, it 
does not treat in my eye nor yet in my mind ... it does nothing 
but impress in our sensible organ a corporal motion. Now there 
is nothing in a corporal motion that can form in us the idea of 
these things, for all ideas are of a spiritual nature.” ^ This was 
not to imply a belief in innate ideas, but rather the capacity of 
comprehension as a spiritual gift in man; for nothing that is 
corporal can produce that which is spiritual.^. “ Men are too apt 
to follow their sensual appetites,” Penn believes, “ rather than 
their reasonable mind, which renders them brutal rather than 
rational. For the reasonable part in man is the spiritual part.” ® 
We must explode obstacles of terminology. When human nature 
was rated so low, a light was necessary to reveal its glory. The 
human mind itself possessed superlative qualities and spiritual 
significance. This was like trapping the philosophers in a well- 
laid ambush. By putting the conscience on a spiritual footing, 
the Quakers thereby implied that, as instanced in its emotional 
power, the feelings and senses of man were not necessarily self- 
regarding, but could indeed be harnessed to a spiritual end. 

For the Quakers were struggling in a hostile environment, being 

^ Barclay, 7 rutb Triumphant, p, 901. • Ibid, 

• W. Penn, Primitive Christianity Revised, 
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equally opposed to the philosophers and priests of that age. This 
was the cost necessary to keep alive their testimony for conscience 
and enable them to transform its horizon in the way they did. 
Philosophy found it necessary to banish God from the life of men 
— to make the universe a creatio ex nihih — and self-love expressed 
by the senses became the dominant characteristic of human nature. 
The chief wrong was the reverence that was lost to human nature. 
Locke follows Hobbes and, having defined carefully the difference 
between an innate law and a law of Nature,^ manages to explode all 
sanctity in conscience — ^if sanctity there ever were — by showing 
its incapacity to provide anything coherent.^ 

On the other hand, the priest-ridden sects, in their emphasis 
upon written revelation and dogma, tended to the same contempt 
of the individual judgment. It was a lamentable fact that the 
Puritan combined asceticism with his Calvinistic creed. It caused 
him to look upon the natural man as incapable of a spiritual per- 
ception adequate to him. The lower man had fallen, the more 
his carnal senses — his love of pleasure and hate of pain — governed 
him. The severity of Puritan discipline was eloquent tribute to 
their conception of the quality of human nature, a conception 
which Mandeville well expressed in later years. Even Butler, for 
all his enthronement of the conscience, is influenced by such views. 
It is agreed that the very constitution of our nature requires that 
we bring our conduct before this superior faculty of conscience,® 
by which faculty man is made a moral agent.^ But his insistence 
on written rather than continuous revelation aggravated his idea 
of the sanction, in determining conduct, of the fear of punish- 
ment in after life.® This so vitiated his conception of conscience, 
that we find the hedonistic attitude entering his philosophy, and 
to a certain extent explaining the authority of the conscience. 
In so far as a course of behaviour proceeded from hope and fear 
it was only a discipline and strengthening of self-love.® With 
pleasure, pain, expectation in the hereafter, according to the 
divine scheme, this was no ill. There emerged, as a result, an 
emphasis upon the senses of man, his desire for pleasure, and fear 
of pain, as being vital in the control of conduct.*^ 

^ LockC) Essay on Human Understandings Bk. i. ch. ii. sec. 8. * Ibid, 

• Butler, Works (Gladstone), vol. ii. p. 14. * Butler, Works, vol. ii. p. 59. 

* See Butler’s Analogy throughout. • Butler, Works, vol. i. p. 132. 

^ See Hobhouie, Morals in Evolution, p. 571. 
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Unless the Quakers, therefore, emphasised the spiritual signifi- 
cance of conscience they would be influenced by the growing 
materialism of the age. By denying the cessation of revelation 
on the one hand to the Churches, and asserting the higher self- 
denying capacity of human nature from the aspect of the lower 
senses to the philosophers, the Quakers were enabled to give 
strength to their claim for liberty of conscience. It was to be 
for them the sole basis of human conduct on grounds of religion 
and apart from the obligations of the State. Indeed it would be 
the duty of the State to understand the sacredness of its charge. 
Human nature being endowed with this sanctified conscience was, 
therefore, to be reverenced. 

Thus we see the evolution of the Quaker position. If the con- 
science needed alliance with some divine principle to meet the 
contingencies of the age, this divine principle — ^would their con- 
temporaries but realise it! — was only the label adequate to the 
greatness of the human mind. The alliance at once necessitated 
its absolute liberty of expression. It revealed that men could be 
guided by a sense of duty without the assistance of fear, and that 
the material of human nature was such that this natural sense of 
duty would enable them to conceive of their responsibilities. 

Once we have realised the grounds of the Quaker position, we 
can analyse the social significance of the demand for liberty of 
conscience. The plea on its behalf will always arouse the 
conservative forces in society. It will be argued that men are 
encouraging a lordly tyrant within themselves, are threaten- 
ing the dissolution of society. As a matter of fact, were 
not the old order continuously changed as a result of continuous 
dissent, there would be no order at all. It is not habit alone 
which makes society possible, for without the intervention of the 
finer feelings, society would soon be stranded. A system of 
morals which governs society is admittedly an unconscious growth. 
But if the moral consciousness of the individual totally reflects 
the social standard of the day, liberty of conscience would be 
quite compatible with social stability, for men would be free to do 
what is really expected of them. This is, of course, to deny the 
facts, for liberty of conscience is demanded by those who cannot 
accept the standards of the day. Conscience, we are told, is an 
imitation within us of the government without us.^ No man 
^ Bain, Emotions and tht Will (third edition), p* 313* 
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can make a conscience for himself. He always needs a society to 
make it for him. A conscientious heresy or conviction always 
represents some gradually maturing conviction as to social good 
already implicitly involved in the ideas on which the accepted 
rules of conduct rest . . . though it may conflict with the 
formulae in which those ideas have hitherto been authoritatively 
expressed, and may lead to the overthrow of institutions which 
have previously contributed to their realisation.” ^ 

Surely this is another way of saying that the individual or the 
group has such a capacity to draw implications from the accepted 
codes of the day that it becomes a considerable power of making 
judgment suitable to the disposition. How does the “ gradually 
maturing conviction ” find its first expression if not from the 
derivative capacity of human nature to relate everything, in- 
cluding its moral judgments, to its welfare? Of course, even the 
ideals men make are the result of their social upbringing; but the 
dissenter, though a member of society, denies the validity of the 
accepted standard. 

If difference of opinion were the sole explanation of a con- 
scientious difference in society, the problem would not be worth 
the arguing. But from the accepted standard of the day, vastly 
different implications may be drawn. Such differences, if they 
issue from a common sense of moral obligation, do not strike deep, 
but are secondary matters of argument and discussion, like the 
learned commentators who conflict in their interpretation of the 
written word. The controversy storms and dwindles on an ever- 
fixed plane; the combatants are drawn into conflict because of a 
common allegiance, and they are bound by a common horizon and 
a common ideal. The conflicts of Churches in the seventeenth 
century were after all not matters of such religious moment. 
Though they were troubled by their differences they argued on a 
common plane. Generations of Church government and sacer- 
dotal pre-eminence did not make them question the significance or 
validity of the priestly virtues. These they held in common as the 
common products of the social order of the long ages before. The 
Quakers, however, were striking at the social order itself. They 
were denying the virtues themselves, which the rest were arguing 
to interpret. Thus the Quakers needed to plead for liberty of 
conscience because they visualised a new moral standard in society. 

' T. H. Green, Prclegomenay pp. 351-a. 
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Clear as to the actual meaning of a conscientious heresy, we 
can show that no description of society is adequate which does 
not take into account its incapacity completely to absorb and 
direct the allegiance of men at any particular time. That con- 
tinuous incapacity is to be ascribed not to any limitation or quality 
of society, but simply to the fact that it is sourced in human 
nature and is persuaded by its spirit. If this incapacity were not 
wrongly considered to be its limitation we would have no need to 
state the paradox that the limitation of society is the cause of its 
existence. But it is so, and from the inconcurrence issues that 
measure of tender and unselfish feeling which is at the root of 
social life, without which it slowly becomes endangered. It is 
important when the emotions and feelings of men are not grounded 
upon selfish interest : society itself becomes refreshed when it has 
found a new vision and has established a new order. If it were 
the habits of society which were the virtues of its individuals, 
society in truth loses its security. Liberty of conscience merely 
becomes the sanction for social order that would be exploited by 
the State to compel the selfish interests of the time; unless men 
were gods or beasts, incapable of progress or bereft of vision, so 
perfect would be the coincidence of the moral order of society 
and the good of the individual. A custom once broken, men 
waken as from a dream, surprised at their situation. But it is 
better that man be disillusioned than continuously deceived. 
The customs of men make them quite indifferent to the manner 
in which they live; but the order and stability thus achieved is 
really a sham, for the order of society depends on its life not its 
dreams. The germ of controversy once implanted — the religious 
conflicts of the seventeenth century are an example — ^men are at 
a loss for a new allegiance compatible with social welfare. They 
have lost the training which continuous dissent always provides. 
Progress in society is by no means divorced from that measure of 
dissent which does not disorder the solidarity of the whole; 
thereby it has not denied itself the capacity to learn. It is not 
only in how it relates but what it creates that society is to be 
measured. There is a certain variety of moral standards which 
trains men to dissent without breaking the life out of society; 
the more they dissent from a sense of duty under Government the 
more they will be disposed towards government when govern- 
ment has broken down. The reins of conduct have not been 
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flung aside or made to depend upon the distribution of brute 
force. They have at least learnt the first lesson towards social 
welfare which a theory of duty always involves; and this unselfish 
feeling of which men are capable is at the root of social order. 

A certain variety of moral standards — which is the implication 
of liberty of conscience — must be logically limited in the manner 
described in the next chapter. On the face of it society is en- 
riched by a wider experience, and a greater wealth of intelligence 
and choice is devoted to the advancement of its good. The 
validity of the claim for liberty of conscience as instructing men 
to reflect on social matters from a sense of duty without breaking 
social order has certain implications. It is implied that the 
moral sense creates a disposition of conduct more social than any 
hedonistic sanction. There is much in the contention. The 
simple rule of doing unto others as one likes to be done by cannot 
be bridged over by the individualistic hedonist argument; but 
that rule is at the basis of society. Society is often organised so 
that it is in the power of many to achieve pleasure at the expense 
of pain in others, without fear of retaliation; but such conduct is 
not conducive to social welfare. It is because in conscience we 
are introduced to a higher than ourselves,’’ ^ though of our- 
selves, that we are encouraged to be less selfish. This is not to 
say that conscience is valuable in that a blind and inexplicable 
instinct is better than none,^ for the mean conscience of the 
individual in society is at least informing as to the conduct which 
experience in the past has shown to be compatible with the 
development of society. The human frame is such that it 
possesses infinite scope for extraordinary conduct, and the moral 
instinct makes us at least explicable to ourselves in relation to our 
past. Spencer, on the other hand, spuriously affirms — which only 
a complete ignorance of pantheistic thought can excuse — that a 
supernaturally given conscience totally denies any natural rela- 
tion between acts and results.^ The conscience gives a standard 
of uniformity to the conduct which more than anything makes 
society and its political organisation possible. Far from being a 
disruptive influence, it is generally the bond of unity between 
men, for it has its roots deep down in the history of society and 

^ Martineau, Studies in ReligioHy ii. 27. 

* Leslie Stephen, English 7 bought in Eighteenth Century^ vol. u. p. 16. 

* Spencer, Principles of EtbicSy p. 55. 
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18 the flower and glory of it. It may be claimed^ that the 
authority of the conscience can be allowed because of the pain 
its denial will cause. But if to deny the conscience always causes 
pain, it does not follow that if men feel pain it is because they 
have denied the conscience. If conscience is to be followed for 
hedonistic reasons, then a quality and power of feeling is assured 
at its disposal which puts it on a different footing completely; 
being the source of such power, it deserves to be considered of 
itself. Certainly, thereby, men are better disposed towards 
social undertakings. 

Thus it is that, from age to age, the claim on behalf of liberty 
of conscience and the enunciation of the new outlook cast a 
powerful light in their vigour and activity upon the whole prin- 
ciple that is at the basis of social organisation. Unless the moral 
indignation is being aroused and a new vision is being prepared, 
social conduct rooted in the moral consciousness of the individual 
becomes weighted by habit and rots in its foundations. The 
new appeal flushes society with a new experience, sentience, and 
uplift. Progress indeed is a condition of social existence. We 
are equally opposed to the idea that good or evil is a sense of 
pleasure or pain or social habit or law drawn up by the will and 
power of the law-maker;^ we would rather insist that orderly 
conduct becomes socially valuable when it is derived from the 
roused sense of moral duty. ‘‘ There is no reason to regret,” as 
Westermarck finely put it, ‘‘ that there are men who rebel against 
the established rule of morality; it is more deplorable that the 
rebels are so few,” ® 

In the light of this we can better appreciate the social sig- 
nificance of the Quaker position. The cases of conscience were 
something more than their own opinion and judgment of the 
moral rectitude of their actions.^ They were not discussing the 
implications of the moral order but were questioning its prin- 
ciples. This is why a theory of liberty of conscience associates 
imperceptibly with a philosophy of social reform. The cause of 
the Quakers was intimately related to the conditions of their age. 
It was not so much the pain incurred in the violation of duty as 

^ As by the later Utilitarians. 

* Locke, Estay on Human Undemanding^ Bk. ii. ch. zxviii. sec. 5. 

* Westermarck, Development of Moral IdeaSj p. 19. 

'Locke, op. cit,f Bk. i. ch. iL sec. 8. 
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the disinterestedness ” ^ of the obligation which related them 
to the need of their age. If it were a matter purely of pain or 
pleasure, then, of course, their protest, as Green might have said, 
was merely a relish from which reason was expressly excluded.* 
As a matter of fact their protest — ^which resulted from their 
demand for liberty of conscience — was intimately and rationally 
related to the conditions and needs of society of that time. The 
attack on the old order is to be seen in their cases of conscience. 


5. Cases of Conscience 

The Quaker protest on behalf of liberty of conscience in the 
seventeenth century arose with a compelling realisation of a 
different moral standard from the age in which they lived. If 
the virtues of a Quaker were similar to the virtues of the average 
individual of that time, then no strenuous protest would have 
been necessary. They were a minority, an extremely small 
minority, practising their own standard of life, often in divergence 
from, sometimes in conflict with, the society outside. Their 
numbers were not large enough to alarm, but not few enough to 
ignore. This was the cause of their strength. They easily 
united into a group, living a life of its own, having its own autho- 
rity to which it was responsible, indifferent, and sometimes in 
conflict with the state outside. This only served to concentrate 
their unity. Their testimony to the world outside, the persecu- 
tion they suffered, and the government they extended among 
themselves drew them into unity. This government extended 
to the most intimate matters of daily life, so that it can be well 
said that the group enabled a complete society to grow up based 
on their principles. The group extended to different countries 
by the close of the seventeenth century; a man might come from 
the colonies, England, Holland, or Germany, but he was a Quaker 
first. 

Those, therefore, who estimate social values from the point of 
view of the nation-state are not well able to feel enthusiasm for 
the Quaker groups. This was a cost of their testimony, for with 
a special moral standard they became a separate people often, 
indifferent to other loyalties. Their loyalty and allegiance was 

^ Seg J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism^ ch. iii. 

* T. H. Green, Works (1S85), vol. i. p. 331. 
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most unquestioned when the authority of their own body was at 
stake, for that authority best expressed the moral sense of its 
members. This is more interesting to us as a fact than as a guide. 
Where there was rational necessity in the original inception, they 
tended to become a peculiar people ever after. Capturing the 
revolutionary spirit of their age, they mirror for us the deepest 
reconstructing forces of the time; but once organised into a 
group they become intensely conservative to the original testi- 
monies in a manner that would seem quite incompatible with the 
Quaker spirit. 

It is for this reason that some of the best Quakers from the very 
beginning were bound to revolt against the settlement. The 
meeting-house was not better than the steeple-house. Who 
should grumble? In his early days George Fox might have asked, 
“ are there any economically interested ? ” Indeed, the very 
Quaker answer would be that the greatness of an idea is in its 
influence, and no allegiance to a flag or book of discipline is 
necessary to one’s loyalty. Such a judgment would be unfair 
however. The new idea is not so tremendous that it can trans- 
form the environment by the mere enunciation. Society is slow 
to move; strong and incessant must be the persuasion. Never- 
theless, the nascent stage of Quakerism in the seventeenth cen- 
tury alone can mirror to us to perfection their political signifi- 
cance. It does not follow that there is pathos in the history of 
Quakerism since. The constructive work of the Quakers from 
their foundation to the present day can never be forgotten. The 
original Quaker testimony covered certain cases of conscience 
which at the period of enunciation had a definite relationship to 
the society of that time. We do not imply that ever since there 
has been an imitation in new and different ages that does not 
necessarily throw the whole light upon the ideas congenial to 
Quakerism. We cannot cast aspersions on later efforts until we 
know how far the order they came to attack was being trans- 
formed. It must, however, be emphasised that — to use the oft- 
repeated Quaker phrase — it was in the spirit in which the Quakers 
gave forth their original protest for liberty of conscience rather 
than in the cases of conscience themselves that the Quaker position 
truly lay. The opinions of Fox certainly bore weight; but only 
ignorance of the history of early Quakerism can possibly explain 
Bain’s remark that the conscience of a Quaker is regulated by the 
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moral code received from George Fox.^ Their protest merely 
expressed the grievance and moral indignation of which society 
at that time was capable. The content of the protest was not 
original to them, neither to George Fox nor the body as a whole. 
The wrong of taking an oath, paying tithes, or taking part in war 
was not alien to the moral consciousness of that age; the minority 
of the age were ready for it, and the Quakers courageously acted 
upon it. The atmosphere that pervaded the protest indeed, in 
order to be adequate, had to be thoroughly in keeping with the 
spirit of the age.^ 

The Quakers quarrelled with the virtues of the seventeenth 
century, for these virtues had played their part and were rapidly 
degenerating into habits, receiving no intimate approval. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest virtues accepted by the moral standard of 
society were connected with Church institutionalism. This was 
not least due to the fact that the division between Church and 
State had been commonly accepted. Render unto Caesar what 
is Caesar’s implied often that men should withhold their spiritual 
needs in social life. It damned and impoverished the standard of 
society. The struggle of the sects for religious toleration proved 
that as yet the conscience had not questioned the significance of 
practising the worship they fancied. The conflict was not against 
the older order — though it proved the old order was breaking 
down. As the natural sequence to the long training which 
society had received at the hands of the Church, opinions, faith, 
and worship crystallised as fundamental virtues in the conscience. 
They were in the main related to the after-life. The Church 
was the State in the Middle Ages chiefly because the moral 
standards of the Christian were related so fundamentally to such 
virtues. In the Commonwealth period, Englishmen achieved a 
certain measure of freedom. How did they use it ? They used 
it by meeting in the open places of the country discussing involved 
matters of doctrine and theology. It was, of course, a step in the 
right direction, for it was weakening the power of the priest. It 
compelled them to discuss the virtues they had taken for granted 
so long and others had vindicated for them. The average 
Puritans, though they paid no peculiar homage to the priest, 

^ Bain, Emotions and the Will, p. 371. 

* Thii is why an attempt to discuss socialist forerunners in the Middle Ages is a very 
difficult task. Sa M. Beer, Socialist Forerunners in the Middle Ages, 
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had considerable reverence for his staples. It would have been 
unnatural had they not, for long experience had taught the 
sacredness of these things. 

The State would take advantage. Thus the allegiance of the 
individual to the State would be safeguarded if he could be made 
to take the oath, and in this period we find the oath utilised on 
many occasions. It perfectly bound the conscience of the in- 
dividual and assured his obedience. It was more than a promise; 
it invoked the name of God, and by dexterously linking up 
the commonly accepted theology with the promise, it ensured 
obedience; for to deny a promise was to deny the theology and 
faith so sacred to the Christian conscience. So with the hat. 
There is a lot of political symbolism involved even in a hat. Men 
had been used — until recent fashions — to keeping on their hats 
even at meals; hat homage had only been paid to God in Church, 
Considering the pettiness of the offence it is surprising what 
trouble the Quaker scruple of doffing the hat caused them. They 
were accused of lacking reverence due to authority; they replied 
that reverence was due to God. So also with other small matters. 
The well-used phrase that the Powers that be are ordained of God 
had been properly exploited in order to make obedience impera- 
tive upon the conscience. The reluctance of the State to throw 
off the allegiance of the Church is not least due to that fact. An 
open defiance of the Church would have been dangerous at a 
time when their virtues exercised so compelling an influence upon 
the individual conscience. Exalted language was associated with 
authority. The State would safeguard the tithes of the Church. 
If tithes were defended by the Church on grounds of prescription, 
or better still, as a duty from State command, then all property 
and authority could be likewise justified. It was useful for the 
State that the Church should continue persuading the conscience 
of its members. 

The notions of men were well arraigned to assure order. The 
Quakers realised that apart from the twist of exploitation many 
of the prevailing ideas belonged to the old civitas dei. If the 
significance of life was to be saved in after-life, the only criticism 
could come from the dead ; but the dead are silent. If man^s 
whole welfare was concerned then he was in no position to under- 
stand what was beyond his experience. Thus power was given 
to the priest. It might be argued that men should live a life of 
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penance in order to earn a paradise in heaven. The breaking 
down of notions such as these was indispensable to a proper under- 
standing and pursuit of social welfare. Unless this was done the 
moral standards would have no necessary connection with the 
welfare of society: they would instead befog the ship of human 
destiny. 

The Quaker argument for liberty of conscience was genuinely 
related to the conditions of the modern age. Their demand was 
real, not apparent, because it was enlightened by the experience 
of the age. The religious man who had left to Caesar what was 
Caesar’s had a conscience which was tender — too tender — over 
speculative Church matters. In attacking the virtues so accept- 
able to their time it does not follow they were intolerant because 
they disagreed. Theirs was the method of persuasion. They 
showed that sacerdotalism had cultivated certain virtues which 
had persisted so long that they seemed to obtain importance 
unrelated and independent of the course from which they drew 
their authority. But the conscience was greater than its 
opinions. Error was not irreligious nor was truth envious. 
They found that liberty of conscience implied drawing out of 
society the seeds of conflict and the instigators of intolerance, 
and the substitution of a new allegiance and a new order to suit 
the changed dispositions. Their cases of conscience were related 
accordingly. 

We see here the point of their refusal to pay tithes. It was the 
logical cap of the whole system. The payment of tithes was 
bound up with that which, in the old order, stood in the way of 
liberty of conscience. Little emphasis has been laid on the place 
of tithes in the development of social thought, but it holds an 
important position. The protest against tithes was by no means 
novel at the Quaker period. Their validity had been denied by 
the Lollards and at the times of the Commonwealth period by 
men like Winstanley. The strong ordinances of 1644 and 1647 
compelled their payment quite apart from change of ministry.^ 
The Agreement of the People had suggested compulsory main- 
tenance of a National Church.^ In 1652 there was a debate on 
Tithes in Parliament, and their enforced payment was decided 
upon with some other form of maintenance to be established by 

1 Ste SomerS) Collection of Pamphlets and Tracts, 

* Cobbett, Parliamentary History ^ vol. iii. p. 1276. 
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the Stated The debates of 1653 ^ revealed the intention of the 
State to maintain tithes, though at the same time the opposition 
against them was understood to be real. 

The tithes on which the priest based his subsistence naturally 
gave him an economic interest in persecution. The problem of 
tithes, however, cuts deeper than that. In apostolic times® 
Church ministers had been supported by a voluntary fund, and 
with the gradual conquest of the Empire the Church rapidly in- 
creased in wealth. By the fifth century canon law recognised the 
necessity of paying tithes and the studious encouragement of the 
theory of penance was productive of large donations to the Church. 

The logical result of liberty of conscience is to deny the whole 
ground of Church establishment. Socinus, who has been claimed 
as the founder of religious liberty, nevertheless approved of some 
religious establishment with toleration for other sects. It is true 
that a religious establishment, without a toleration of such as 
think they cannot in conscience conform to it, is in itself a general 
tyranny.^ But it could be argued that some form of establish- 
ment would encourage instruction of the people,® It was just 
here, however, that the danger arose. For what would be the 
form of instruction? What damaging influence would it have 
upon the dispositions of society? Hume had agreed that the 
Church establishment was worth while in bribing the priest into 
indolence,® whilst Coleridge later, in the style of Harrington, 
assented that a national conscience necessitated a national re- 
ligion. The payment of tithes was a form of intolerance when 
its fruits were devoted to the propagation of that which did not 
so much disagree with as ignore the claims of the individual. So 
the protest against Church establishment came from two different 
sources. On the one hand, those who made religion a matter of 
opinion and the content of faith more important than the scope 
of virtue, were disturbed by being compelled to the upkeep of 
that with which they disagreed. To some it would appear that 
a revived discussion of Church establishment late in the nine- 
teenth century had something of pathos in it — the last flame of 
a dying ember — quite out of accord with the spirit of the modern 

1 Cobbett, Parliamentary History^ vol. iii. p. 1377. 

• Gardiner, History oj Commonwealth^ vol, iii. p. 241. 

• Clarke, Histofy of Tithes, * Butler, Works, vol. ii. p. 366. ® Ibid. 

• Hume, History (1773 edition), vol. iv. ch. xxiv. p. 3a 
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age. On the other hand those who found religion best expressed 
in the living of the virtuous and inspired life would object to 
tithes, because their payment involved an emphasis upon those 
matters that were the chief obstacles to any true spiritual and 
religious awakening. Tithes were inevitably related to the 
function of the priest; but society must find priests for itself with 
both feet on earth. The Quakers believed that the artificial 
virtues, the twisting of opinions, the erection of speculation, 
dogma, and theology, as star actors in the theatre of the mind, 
were the lurking enemies of all liberty of conscience in the new 
age they were facing. These things had within them all the 
fears, suspicions, and ignorance of mankind in its life-long struggle 
to dominate the environment; through countless ages kept in 
the hands of a class of men nearer than all others in understanding 
the divine, they became the very treasures of civilisation to which 
the experience of every man could only be interpreted as it was 
related. An imposture so tremendous as this, like most human 
deceits, only appeared so when the soul was awakened to a greater 
want. There may be something of a paradox in affirming that 
the mystic, who is often an ascetic, turns the point of concentra- 
tion in religion from faith and belief to experience and feeling. 
The result is that the religious spirit permeates the social struc- 
ture, and the Church is no longer a corporation or group within 
society. The priest it was who laid down the hedges of division 
and pressed into unnatural channels the full spiritual capacity of 
men. He lived on magnifying the fruits of those whose chief glory 
was not in their discovery but in the right to discover; he ignored 
the fact that in the discovery and the initiation, rather than the 
approval or the imitation, does the spiritual act find its fullest 
expression. In attacking tithes, the Quakers were attacking the 
priest; it was the priest who in the weighty name of tradition 
was suppressing the natural springs of progress. The priest was 
the lord of the conscience, but the Quakerja heard the cry of a 
new age. 

It was not so much the manifest injustice of an alliance between 
the State and a particular worship as the wrong done to the 
individual in any form of priestly devotion. There is no alliance 
of necessity between sacerdotalism and the conscience; to break 
the alliance would be to ease once again the human spirit from 
the traditions which hampered it. 

D 
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Stillingfleet, who knew that the ministry was according to the 
law of Christ,^ complained that “ the Quaker attack on tithes was 
based on sordid covetousness and an implicable hatred of the 
preachers of the Christian Religion.” ^ The Quakers, however, 
could well justify their attack. “ Must we still have priests and 
tithes ? ” Pearson asks. Then may we not wish for old priests 
and old ecclesiastical acts.” ® Without oil the lamp will not burn, 
without tithes the priest will not preach.^ The implication of 
paying one-tenth of the increase to the priest was that thereby it 
went to God, but, as Ellwood remarks, all belongs to God, the nine 
parts as well as the tenth.® Here was a result of that fatal divi- 
sion between Church and State. These men, while they pretend 
to honour God as the Lord of all, would in reality make him Lord 
of one-tenth part of it.® If the wealth of men ought to be 
devoted to a spiritual end, who should minister for God? The 
answer was that our consciences must judge who those ministers 
are.’ 

If tithes were claimed on spiritual grounds, then only a spiritual 
authority could sanction them. This sanction was in the con- 
science of all men, and therefore the action of the State in using 
its authority for enforcing payment of tithes was not justified if 
it was not agreeable to the conscience of men. It was due to the 
persuasive influence of the priests. “ Oh, it was sad,” exclaimed 
Howgill, ** and lamentable to behold how emperors and princes 
have been galled and cheated by these pestiferous, worldly, and 
carnal priests . . . meddling with State matters for their own 
particular interest — ^what a trouble the nation has been involved 
in.”® Ye magistrates and potentates of the earth arise and 
stand upon your own legs and shake yourselves and these things 
from you.® Our rulers should learn wisdom to withhold their 
hands from upholding any with their worldly sword and com- 
pelling others to maintain them.” 

It was argued on behalf of the priests that tithes came under 
the sanction of the sovereign State and should be paid. This met 
with the defiance of the Quakers. If men should choose between 

^ Stillingfleet, Seamal Advice Concerning Quakers^ p* 113. * Ihid,^ p. 112. 

• A. Peanoii, Great Case of Tithes, 1657. 

• T. Ellwood, Foundation of Tithes Shaken, 1678. • Ibid, • Ibid, 

’ A. Peinon, op, cit, * F. Howgill, Great Case of Tithes, 1665, p. 58. 

• Ibid, A. PeartOD, Great Case of Tithes, 1657. 
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obeying God and the magistrate, God alone should be obeyed; 
and by obeying God they disobeyed the magistrate. In any case 
the law does not give a man property, either in land or tithes, but 
only conserves it,” ^ thereby preserving every man in his proper 
right.” * Even if the people’s liberties had been violated in 
former ages, even under the colour of the law by no less than by 
an act of Parliament, yet this does not imply authority to entail 
injustice to after generations.” ® We see the dangerous implica- 
tions. Not only is the sovereignty of the State denied, but the 
whole basis of property-ownership was being questioned in this 
denial of the rights of prescription. Could not the principle 
they applied to tithes be applied to the whole of property, since 
upon their own confession the whole of the Creation and not one- 
tenth was the Lord’s ? 

It was claimed that the tithes were not paid out of the natural 
increase of the land, but from the industry of men. “ If I sit 
still and plough not, no corn will grow,” Howgill points out . . • 
if I sit still and work not no profit will rise; so it is my labour 
and diligent industry that raises the tithes and in my power to 
make it less or more.” ^ The matter did not concern the land- 
lord. Rudyard sharply puts the case. ‘‘ The tenant’s strength, 
labour, industry, and understanding causes the increases of stock 
not by leave of the landlord but by the free gift of God from 
whom he holds it. ... If he pretends to the right of one-tenth 
of our labour and industry, let him produce his title.” ® It 
followed, therefore, that since tithes as a property right only 
existed through the labour of men, the men who raised it should 
have the right to use it as they pleased. The rent of the landlord 
was in a different position. His rent was a return for certain 
benefits definitely bestowed upon the tenant. “ Neither landlord 
nor priest,” Ellwood explains, sustains any wrong by the 
Quaker, for the Quaker pays the landlord duty for what he re- 
ceives of him according to contract between them. He pays 
nothing to the priest, because he owes him nothing nor receives 
anything of him.” ® 

The problem of lay tithes shows still better the implications of 

^ A. Pearson, Great Case of Tithes, 1657. * Howgill, op, cit, 

• T. Rudyard, Tithes Ended, 1673. ^ A. Pearson, op. cit. 

• T. Rudyard, op. cit. 

• T. Ellwood, Foundation of Tithes Shaken, 1678, p. 430. 
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the Quaker attitude. The right being bought and sold like 
ordinary property, the refusal to pay tithes to the lay impropriator 
seemed a more serious step. Though tithes were not to be paid 
in any case, Howgill suggested that it would be equitable and 
just when they (the owners) cannot have what is sold, the impro- 
priators should have their monies repaid which went to the bear- 
ing and paying of the public charge of the nation, and for this 
reason it should be paid by the nation in general, so that there be 
no detriment to any particular person.^ He insists, however, 
that the owners should not be compensated for the whole rise in 
value; the rate of repayment was to be moderate, for the value 
was but little and the rate small which the lay impropriators paid 
for them.* But not all the Quakers were so reasonable. If tithes 
were by divine right, then what of lay impropriators? More- 
over, tithes were meant for the relief of poor and sick. This 
would take away the ground of ownership.* To pay tithes to an 
impropriator was a recognising and acknowledging of man to be 
the only supreme head on earth of the Church, which was to set 
a human head upon a spiritual body.^ 

The fact was that in their struggles against tithes the Quakers 
were denying the authority of the State or prescription to give 
any ultimate sanction to the ownership of property. If the 
original ground of enforcing tithes was wrong, then ever after 
tithes were not due. This was indeed an important principle to 
admit. “ That our ancestors,” Rudyard affirms, “ can purchase 
injustice and entail it on their successors that I absolutely deny; ” ® 
shall the continuance of an oppression give right to perpetuate 
the grievance ? ® Our ancestors cannot charge their posterity 
with that which was in no way theirs,’ for humanity still expressed 
its personality and disposition upon the use and creation of wealth 
according to the light of the age. It followed unequivocally that 

that which is unjustly taken at first can never be made lawful 
by duration of time or possession.” ® The law assumes they had 
a right before; if the supposition proves false then they have no 
right by law.® If the validity of ownership in a nation were thus 

^ F. Howgill, Great Case of TitbeSy 1665, p. 44. ® Ibid, 

• A. Pearson, Great Case of 7 ithes, 1657. 

* T. Ellwood, Answer to Some Objections, 1714. 
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to be tested, implications would follow disastrous to property 
rights. 

Here was the counterpart of the Quaker objection against 
written revelation. Men could not be bound by any contract 
in the past of which they were not aware, unless it obtained their 
continuous and intimate approval. Nor was there any validity 
in any State command so long as it did not convince the judgment 
of man. Men were endowed with a light which would expose 
the dark secretions of authority. The functions performed by 
the State were not many at that time, but in any instances in 
which the State compelled an obedience to which conscience took 
objection, the Quakers would not hesitate. The State demanded 
the closing of all conventicles — alone of the non-conformists they 
would meet and defy the law and suffer the consequences in 
prison. If the oath was put to them, they refused to take it 
and suffered the consequences. If the magistrate on behalf of 
the priest demanded tithes of them, they refused to pay and 
suffered the consequences. Here was the protest of which the 
Quakers were capable in the seventeenth century. The new 
thought which they represented issued out of the old order, and in 
the current of this movement their consciences were convinced 
of new virtues and new sins which estranged them completely 
from the old system. Their cases of conscience were the blows 
they levelled against the old order, and they forged a way for the 
new. Some new synthesis was necessary to break the back of 
intolerance. “ I heartily wish,” Penn said, “ that the priests 
were more concerned for common or national virtue.”^ The 
temptation in civil or ecclesiastical policy to obstruct so good as 
well as so great a work as virtuous uniformity * was unfortunate. 
Once virtue was but the study and standard of humane society, 
we should see better days and be on a good way to compound our 
differences about revealed religion.® 

We see, therefore, the relationship of the Quakers to the whole 
problem of liberty of conscience in the seventeenth century. 
They saw the effort towards Church toleration as a good in so far 
as it liberated the conscience of the individual. But the basis of 
religious intolerance was that effort, no matter the cause, to 
enslave the conscience of the individual. The necessity of a 


^ W. Penn in Preface to D. Phillips’ Vindicia Veritatis. 
> Ibid. * IbU. 
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Visible Church gave the Churches a visible interest in political 
authority. Authority must come to their assistance if they are 
to endure. The conscience of the dissenter was not his justifica- 
tion, The cases of conscience of the Quaker are directed against 
those principles which made the intolerant attitude of the 
Churches necessary. 


6. Survey and Conclusion 

In the evolution of Quakerism certain features become promi- 
nent. Reacting as they did from the idea of men’s natural sin- 
fulness, they were enabled thereby to become more enthusiastic 
for the moral codes which men themselves proposed. The exist- 
ence of super-men in the past was the only encouragement men 
had apparently received from God. These God-inspired men 
had laid down the law, and other generations in their lowness had 
no salvation outside it. The experience of man was of no in- 
terest : like an atom man was to yield to the terrific force of God. 
Man was rotten, but God was amazing. Grace, once it had fallen 
upon man, would compel him to conduct in spite of himself. 
Discrimination, implying freedom, was a limitation of God. Men 
had therefore to pray to this God. Mysterious and strange, He 
could only be understood when He had spoken to men. His 
message was the one thing that had ever counted in human 
experience. To go against this message was to do the one thing 
open to merit disaster; to do according to this message was to do 
the one thing open to deserve salvation : the rest was with God. 
The menace of the hereafter terrorised men into obedience. 

These ideas, long taught and long believed, were at the root 
of the order which the Quakers sought to attack. The belief in a 
continuous revelation of the divine in man enables religion to 
obtain a greater confidence in human nature. When the con- 
ception develops that the virtues of men are to be recharged from 
time to time according to the light of the age, then the continu- 
ous disposition of men to reconstruct their environment will be 
taken into account. Oppression becomes bitter when it is known 
to be unnecessary: there is no inevitability in man’s lot. The 
conflict of religions was fought on a sacred field, but the battle 
would continue until the crowd was dispersed. The Quakers 
pointed the way because they were not riveted to the old order, 
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but on the grounds of the inner light were disposed to any order 
of society that satisfied them. It might appear to the age that 
there was high recklessness as well as immorality in such naked 
abandonment; the answer was that the Quakers were possessed 
of a new loyalty and were struggling for a new order. In the 
demand for change, confidence is a necessity as well as a justifica- 
tion; the Quakers made a high demonstration of the powers of 
the Spirit; so to impress, they would break off the burdens of 
traditionalism. The long tutorship of the Church had to a great 
extent made the priest the manager and creator of men^s virtues. 
The priest had been the source of persecution, for the fostering 
of new virtues — even new beliefs — had endangered his authority, 
almost his existence. But the multiplicity of sects proved that 
the old order was breaking down. Persecution was incompatible 
with liberty of conscience; it could not be inflicted on grounds of 
conscience, when the sects had common agreement as to the moral 
significance of the priestly virtues; it could only be inflicted in 
grounds of opinion and interpretation as to what — from the 
material of revelation — ^was the true religion. This in fact 
weakened the authority of the conscience, crystallising its virtues 
into habits, persisting in obstinacy rather than from a reflective 
sense of obligation. The sects were so intent on pursuing one 
another that they ignored the paths in which they travelled. 

The fact was, therefore, that in a society of sects and schisms 
it was necessary that the powers of sacerdotalism should be 
broken; the priest instead of being, as he once was, the source of 
unity, had become instead the cause of division; and, besides, he 
excited a cantankerous influence which was deteriorating in its 
effects on the moral dignity of the individual. 

The alternative the Quakers suggested was, of course, limited 
by the culture and ideas of the time. It was the commonly 
accepted practical virtues of Christianity that they emphasised 
in lieu of the theology that had inspired such contentions. They 
turned their eyes towards society. They found — and it was a 
fact significant in that age — that the power which had held the 
old order together was damning the prospects of the new. When 
tithes were based on prescription rather than moral sanction, what 
was the relevance of seeking a moral order in society? For in 
Biblical times the payment of tithes was the general moral duty 
incumbent upon each individual who was to relieve the poor, the 
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stranger and the fatherless, free his slaves, cancel his debts periodi- 
cally,^ and pursue similar philanthropic endeavours. The pay- 
ment of tithes was giving glory to God’s name, which was for the 
well-being of man and his neighbours.* How could the priest 
claim tithes when he was the cause of the distress not the welfare 
of society, and when the poor and sick were still neglected? 
Surely it was significant that thus early the Quakers saw compre- 
hensive grounds for their objection to tithes, which puts to shame 
the illogical and fatuous protest two hundred years later. The 
priests were defending their tithes on grounds of prescription and 
State command. This came near to affirming that the State 
commanded what was right if tradition did not deny it. In 
beholding then the tragedy of religion, the Quakers realised in 
the seventeenth century that the leaders of religion were the chief 
obstacles to what they considered a religious society. The 
Quakers had learnt, therefore, from the beginning, that the 
organisation of society was an important factor in the religious 
life. Thus we find that the division of a church into priest and 
laity, the order of society based on the sanctity of private property 
irrespective of its origins, were matters of serious concern. They 
were tired of theology and were prepared for new spiritual 
values; society was to be transformed. 

In glorifying conscience the Quakers were less zealous for 
authority. Liberty of conscience meant nothing, unless it took 
into account the few who pressed forward, preparing a new syn- 
thesis. Thereby the old intolerance is broken down, for a new 
hope or ideal has arisen. Liberty of conscience is important, less 
for what it enables than for what it implies. Since it assumes the 
energy and searching capacity of human nature, society can 
become a matter of hope as well as of necessity. It is futile to 
argue that liberty of conscience de jure may mean the license of 
all manner of immorality. Those who protest on its behalf will 
suffer all manner of punishment from the hands of the estab- 
lished order. But the new idea is its own justification, and is 
sanctioned according to the energy it displays. It may awaken 
society from its habits; whilst the principles of the new order 
will arouse the vigorous moral allegiance of society. The new 
idea will never be forthcoming in the power necessary unless it is 

* Deuteronomy xiv. 22-xvi. 18. 

• C. F. Keil, Manual of Biblical Archaology^ vol. i. p. 453. 
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intimately and rationally related to the old order: thereby, of 
course, the transformation occurs. A philosophy of free con- 
science insensibly evolves into a philosophy of reform. The 
Quakers put the attitude in their own way. In a great de- 
gree,” we are told, persecution hinders the growth of the pre- 
sent good in every age and generation insofar as the earthly power 
or sword of the magistrate can well hinder. Persecution of that 
which is good by the earthly power in its proper tendency is a 
hindrance to the growth thereof in their age and day. . . . For 
the seed of good is tender ... if it be not received into tender 
and well prepared earth it cannot grow. It cannot be reasonably 
supposed that God in appointing Governments, their law and 
authority, should hurt the tenderness of conscience wherein his 
seeds of good are sown.” ^ 

^ I. Pennington, Concerning Persecution^ i66i, p. 24. 



CHAPTER III 


FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 
I. Pacifism 

A BELIEF in liberty of conscience as a good in itself leads 
directly to a philosophy of pacifism. On these grounds the 
significance of virtue is not in what men do but why they do 
it. If the best judgment of a man alone decides what is 
right, it follows then in public matters that is right which 
convinces the best judgment of all. If, then, to mould and 
frame his judgment of conduct might seem a religion to the 
Quaker, since thereby humanity is persuaded by and yields 
obedience to the divinity within that shapes its ends, this 
might not be enough. In practice no man or group can adopt 
a special standard of life without the consent and approval of 
society. The whole outlook expressed and the justification 
pleaded might have no significance to society. It does not 
follow that because a group presumes to patronise society with 
the right to do as it judges fit that thereby it escapes perse- 
cution. On the contrary, for that very reason the generality 
would persecute on the grounds of conscience. The whole 
method and tactics of the Quakers might seem to outrage the 
conscience of the generation, and it would be upon men to stamp 
out the sin of it. 

Consequently, in order to keep their testimony alive they were 
compelled to advertise to the world the implications of their 
philosophy. They took up the disinterested attitude which marks 
the first step in the constructive work of the Quakers in social 
theory. They showed that granting liberty of conscience was a 
good, men had to do unto others as they would like to be done 
by. They thought the opinions of a Papist or the ordinances of 
a Government were wrong, but they would not as a result perse- 
cute Papist or deny Government. They found that liberty of 
conscience in the particular implied pacifism in the general; just 
ss 
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as, conversely, peace in general could only be furthered by cherish- 
ing it in the particular.^ 

Why was this left for the Quakers, out of all sects, to propagate? 
It was for the same reason they had pleaded liberty of conscience. 
The Quakers conceived of a continuous revelation of God to man. 
If, as with written revelation, a virtue exists apart from my con- 
viction of it, then anyone who denies that virtue is sinful; and 
government was founded to exterminate sinners. Persecution 
would indeed be justified on the ground that the foreign element 
might so grow in power as to overwhelm those who had been 
charitable to it. The significance of virtue in written revelation 
is in what I do rather than why I do it. The first duty for me is 
to perform. The second duty is to compel others to do the same, 
so that not only my performance is safeguarded, but others are 
made virtuous and God is glorified withal. If the significance of 
virtue is not in what men do but why they do it, their duties to 
God are somewhat different. A man is not made virtuous by 
acting against his best judgment, so the use of compulsion be- 
comes quite irrelevant. Compulsion might make men perform 
in the body but not in the spirit. If the outward conformity to 
a worship repetition of words, acceptance of faith were the virtue, 
then in the name of virtue and religion force would be both 
effective and justified. Otherwise it would be irrelevant. 

So the Quakers, eager to destroy persecution in religion, formu- 
lated principles of pacifism in general. “ If the soul is a spirit,” 
urges Bishop, “ a dead principle cannot convert to a living 
thing.” * Nayler’s life was a witness to his brave words, “ Thou 
canst but kill the body but the soul shall live; thou canst but 
imprison the body but the spirit is at liberty, out of thy reach.” ® 
If the offence be spiritual then the punishment is to be spiritual 
and exercised spiritually.* The Tower was the worst argument 
in the world,® for compulsion can reach no further than that 
which is of the same nature of it.® 

The whole argument rested upon the conviction that it was 
honour both to God and man when the virtues of society were of 

^ Penington, Wtigbty Question^ 1661. 

‘ G. BUhop, An Illumination^ 1661. 
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its own making and regard. Perhaps this was to give too high an 
estimate of the quality of humanity — though we doubt it. It is 
better to think too highly of man than to think too little, for the 
outward show is only an outlet, but not a full expression of the 
resources of his nature. Man was endowed with a spiritual prin- 
ciple which was the life-blood of his development. No matter 
what conclusions a man comes to they should deserve respect, 
though they might not secure support. A sweeping denuncia- 
tion does not meet the argument when it does not seek the 
explanation. There may be something of social and rational 
necessity in what men do — and here, rather, is the root of the 
problem. Freedom has meaning when its foundations are com- 
prehensive, and to force men into silence comes close to denying 
that their welfare is to be interpreted in terms of their interests. 
Violence is no fit arbiter of welfare, for it is not the equity of the 
cause but the power of the parties that is there considered.^ 
Thus the Quakers would deny the use of violence in a “ just ” 
cause, for the simple reason that justice is here a flimsy fiction. 
As we have shown, justice has, like virtue, no a priori status, but 
derives meaning from the inward allegiance it achieves. As with 
nations, so it was with religion. They failed to realise that the 
flower of virtue was rooted in them all. The position should 
therefore be made clear. All bloody principles and functions 
to us as to our particular we utterly deny; and with all outward 
wars, strifes, and fightings with outward weapons, for any end or 
under any pretence whatsoever, and this is our testimony to the 
whole world.” * 

Granting, therefore, that liberty of conscience as a principle 
develops inevitably into a philosophy of pacifism, we see how the 
evolution is encouraged and inspired by the whole Quaker out- 
look, The philosophers had emerged from the theological mess 
with a growing emphasis upon the materialism of human nature. 
Locke, following Hobbes, gave every importance to the physical 
sense. Nor was this — as we have already shown — contrary to 
the general impression of human nature which was the outcome 
at any rate of seventeenth-century theology. As self-interested 
organisms, men interpreted their welfare in terms of the sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain. Punishment in the hereafter loomed 

^ R. Barclay, *Io the Ambassadors at Nimeguen* 

* Society of Friends, Declaration Against Seditiony 1660. 
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large in theology and salvation took over a material meaning. By 
implication, the virtue in vacuo emanating from the mysterious 
deity received final human sanction because obedience to it was 
necessary to pleasures in the life hereafter. Otherwise there 
would be a suffering in torment. The Quakers maintain a 
remarkable silence about the hereafter. If, then, to avoid pain 
is a good, it follows that he in society who can most inflict pain 
will have the most to say in shaping men’s lives. This was strong 
meat for the children ” of the light ” and a dangerous admis- 
sion in society. Ellwood realised clearly the problem, “ Who 
shall judge,” he asks, whether the thing to be compelled is 
good — they that are to be compelled or he that is to compel ? If 
they that are to be compelled may judge, it is not likely that they 
should judge that good which they must be compelled to; for if 
they judge it good they would not need to be compelled into it. 
If he that is to compel must judge, then whatever he shall judge 
to be good (be it ever so bad) that must bear the name of good, 
and all men must be compelled unto it.” ^ The State in this con- 
text would be always right in its decisions because of the super- 
lative force at its disposal. If compulsion was in itself invalid 
how much worse was it when the capacity to impose was unevenly 
distributed. It made the selfish interests of a few the criterion of 
justice. ‘‘ Poor men are hired and forced to murder one another,” 
is the indictment of Barclay, merely to satisfy the lust and 
ambition of great men, they being often times ignorant of the 
ground of the quarrel and not having the least occasion of evil 
will or prejudice against their fellow Christians whom they kill.”* 
How then could the outcome masquerade as a show of justice? 

Believing that the impulse towards violence proceeded from 
the lower senses, the Quakers were unable to resort to it. To do 
so would give the lie to their adhesion to a spiritual capacity in 
man. “ Upon the smallest pretext such as their own small dis- 
contents, or that they judge the present peace cannot suit their 
grandeur and worldly glory, they sheathe their swords in one 
another’s bowels, ruin waste and destroy other countries and 
expose to the greatest misery many thousands of families, many 
thousands of widows and orphans.” ® A theory of punishment too 
often implied that a fear of pain would compel men to admit 

^ Ellwood, Foundation of Tithes Shaken^ p. 492. 

* Barclay, To the Ambassadors at Nimeguen^ 1679. * Ibid, 
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the validity of conduct irrespective of inward conviction. The 
sufferings of the Quakers indicated the eloquence of their com- 
ment. They faced pain and punishment and submitted to it, 
but they were not deterred from the conduct which they thought 
right. They were showing that the whole system of compulsion 
was based upon an impression which did not meet the facts of 
human nature. They were demonstrating to the world that 
their conduct resulted from some inward conviction in the face 
of — ^if need be — untold suffering. No man that persecutes 
another for his conscience will suffer for his own . . . for the 
ground of persecution is an unwillingness to suffer.”^ 

There was surely something in this work of value to society. 
The instinct towards violence or escaping its consequences com- 
prises the nadir of human development. If it is imperative for 
the individual to become so strong as to impose on others in order 
to assert and defend himself, the outlook is not promising. There 
must be taken into account the fact that individuals need society 
to express themselves; instead they are fenced in to preserve 
their interests and opinions. The problem is not solved but 
made the more acute. When force means power, the human 
frame is driven to action through fear of punishment. The 
Quakers drove a wedge between the two and mirrored the dis- 
tinction. To have given such mechanical precision to men’s 
actions was to account them beasts. Men cannot express them- 
selves at their best when the reins of conduct are wholly usurped 
by the instinct to avoid pain or persecution. ‘‘ To seek to force 
in any manner is to deal with men as if they were beasts void of 
understanding.”* The whole capacity of man was such that 
they were contemptuous of the exaggerated claims of any par- 
ticular instinct. Self preservation is of all things dearest to 
men,” Penn admits, “ insomuch as not being conscious them- 
selves of having done an ill thing, they, to defend their unfor- 
feited privileges, cheerfully hazard all they have in the world, so 
very strange and vindictive are the sons of men in the maintenance 
of their rights.” * There was danger in this, when it led men into 
gravely anti-social paths: Such are the fears, doubts, and 

insecurities of that administration,” Penn continues, as to 
render Empire a slavery and dominion the worst sort of bondage 

* R. Barclay, T rutb Triumphant {JVwk$\ p. 527. • Ihid*^ p. 520. 

• W. Penn, England's Present Interests^ 1675. 
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to the possessor.”^ “ I told them,” says Fox, I knew whence all 
wars arose, even from the lusts of men ” ; * but it was within the 
capacity of men to put an end to strifes and take away the occa- 
sion of war by staying the lust in the heart from whence war 
cometh.* 

Opposed to the low prevailing opinion of human nature, they 
had found the necessity to show it was natural for man to possess 
the supernatural, so they found it equally valid to indicate that 
it was natural for man to discipline his instincts and make them 
operate to a finer end. “ To force conscience,” Bishop informs 
us, ** is all one as to force nature that is to be minded.” * Those 
who have “ so little tenderness as to persecute men that cannot 
for conscience sake yield compliance manifestly act tyrannously 
to their fellow creatures and are enemies to Nature.” ® When 
conscience thus suffers, the person or outward man is not free, 
and indeed it is the person or outward man that suffers in the 
restriction of conscience.® 

We reach here an important stage of Quaker development. In 
the first stage it was shown that compulsion cannot make men 
virtuous even though it can make them conform to certain con- 
duct; secondly, it was shown that force in conflict with an 
indomitable spirit cannot even compel a standard of conduct; 
thirdly, they discovered that a standard of conduct governed and 
inspired by fear of violence had a deteriorating influence on the 
individual and a disintegrating influence on society. Once the 
first stage was passed why did they pass on further? 

When good conduct depends on fears instead of ideals, progress 
in society is impossible. The more men arrange their conduct 
so as purely to avoid the sting of pain, the more grievously they 
would be hurt in the face of it. In the triumph of compulsion, 
the inward judgment without apprenticeship of suffering and 
discipline never grows in stature and expression. The materialist 
thereby proves his point. 

It was clear that though compulsion could never make men 
virtuous it might prevent men from becoming so. Whilst driving 

* W. Penn, England's Present Interests^ 1675. 

* G. Fox, Journal (R. Jones), p. 128. 

* R. Wastfield, Concerning Quaker Meetings^ 1662. 

* G. Bishop, Mene Tiekel^ 1659, p. 31. * Ihii, 

* W. Penn, Great Case of Liberty of Conscience^ 1670. 
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men by compulsion to act against their conscience did not make 
them sinful, it did not on the other hand make them virtuous. 
The spirit that wasted its strength on the desert air might wither 
and grow feeble. There was needed its operation, to grow in 
strength and vigour; a continuous divorce of conduct from the 
positive inward guidance might sap the whole foundations of 
morality as well as freedom. Society is impoverished, robbed of 
the experiences necessary to its life; the progress of society 
becoming erratic, terminates in disaster. This breaking of the 
spirit of man is the worst that can be said against persecution and 
compulsion; for there is an enormity of offence connected with 
it that cannot be exaggerated. It is for this reason that the pre- 
vailing spokesmen of a society tend to summon persecution to 
their aid when their day is coming to a close. Admitting the 
priestly virtues satisfied the conscience of the time, yet long usage 
and habit dulled the ardour of the conviction. Only the artist 
can appreciate the genius of his construction. When new ideas 
arose, the old virtues became objectively good apart from sub- 
jective conviction, and therefore compulsion on such grounds was 
justified. But persecution was not only for the purpose of 
assuming conformity to conduct for virtue^s sake; it was also, by 
incessant infliction so to drive a divorce between conduct and the 
new spirit that thereby it should be quenched: and the trouble 
ceases. 

Once again, therefore, we see that pacifism as a principle becomes 
an important means of disarming the old order. By carrying out 
all their principles in spite of punishment and suffering, and 
without seeking revenge, the Quakers kept their spirit alive, 
though they were in conflict with the principles of the old order. 
The principles of the old moral order were best expressed by 
sacerdotalism. It was not the Presbyter or Roman priest they 
were attacking. It was priesthood itself common to all religions 
and all sects. As a matter of national politics, religious perse- 
cution was not long justified. The priest it was who stereotyped 
the significance of the old order in spite of the new dispositions. 
Unconsciously on new grounds, they were compelled to invoke 
the God of War. The name of God was bartered about with- 
out regard to the convictions of men. ** The clergy,” remarks 
Barclay, “ are for the most part promoters and advancers of these 
wars by whom upon all occasions the name of God and Jesus 
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Christ are most horribly abused according to the changeable will 
of the several princes.” ^ God was in fact being distributed to 
the guardians of the old order. The virtues of Church institu- 
tionalism were to be enforced in the name of God, and so also 
the interests of political authority. Throughout there resulted 
a depreciation of humanity and the dispositions of the individual 
conscience. Such violent insistence, if it succeeded, might break 
the spirit out of the people : then, indeed, the motive of human 
conduct would be purely sensual. It would prove all the materi- 
alist contentions of the age and drive humanity into its lowly 
origins. 

The conscience, however, was the seat of God’s sovereignty 
and man’s sanctity. For that very reason the Quakers were 
moved to a love of humanity irrespective of its practices and 
opinions. To leave men free from violence was an important 
means of understanding the ways of God and making possible 
His sovereignty. The Quakers were able to survey the problem 
objectively with a vision that did them credit in the age in which 
they lived. ‘‘ We wish,” remarks Fox, “ to save men’s lives, not 
to destroy them, for that is our peace, in which there is no 
murder plotter nor contriver . . . for in that we seek the peace 
of all men.” * When the principle of God which lay hid in the 
heart of men shall be raised and come into dominion, peace and 
good will and righteousness shall spring forth as natural among 
men as wars, strifes and divisions, etc., do now.® Our principle 
is,” runs their important declaration, ‘‘ to seek peace and ensure it, 
seeking the good and welfare, doing that which leads to the peace 
of all.” * ‘‘ We bear good will to all people. Jews and Gen- 
tiles, bond and free, barbarious Turks, Indians, etc. God hath 
made us all of one blood to dwell upon the face of the earth,” ® 
Having granted this we see the final significance of pacifism. 
Society needs its atmosphere if it is to function. There is a 
difference not merely of degree between violence and persuasion 
in the methods of the reformer or the rebel. In a passive atmo- 
sphere the whole genius of social reform can develop, for it has 
learnt to discipline itself and points towards an end compatible 

^ To the Ambassadors at Nimeguen^ 1 ^ 79 * 

* Fox, Epistles f x66o. 

* Penington, Magistrates* Protection of the Innocent, 
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with the order and welfare of society. Once society as a whole 
has earned respect from its members, they are less willing to 
break it. Compulsion is often used by the old order in order to 
destroy the new and hostile standards and the spirit that gave them 
forth. So it is in itself a sign of change, for force, in the words 
of Bishop, cannot reach further than itself. If it is used to excess 
indeed, the blood of martyrs is necessary to keep the new spirit 
alive: and when the situation arises the sacrifice is generally 
made. But the sacrifice if necessary is a lamentable one. For 
compulsion tends to corrupt everything it touches. Unless he is 
on his guard or unless (as with the Quakers to a certain extent) 
his testimony prevents it, it extracts the sweet reasonableness 
out of the man. In struggling against persecution to safeguard 
his conscience the martyr will often make his virtues goods in 
themselves, so that he himself will compel when he has the chance. 
In his extremity it will blind even him to the fact and function of 
moral persuasion. Force will therefore prevent a sanity in social 
relations; some degree of pacifism is necessary if society can 
digest safely the new ideas it encounters. 

Thus already we see that a spirit of pacifism can never engender 
fanatics; that is from the beginning a useful compensation to 
society. “ The postures of war I never learn,” said Fox. “ The 
term fanatic is more applicable to the spirit that relies on force 
and persecution than on the Quakers.” In times of peace men 
can discriminate abundantly in the choice of parties ; so in time 
of war it can only be so at the cost of blood. In reality, force 
prevents men evaluating and discriminating between the variety 
of advantages society affords. It prevents men seeing their own 
interests. The Quakers stood against all violence and darkness 
to turn people from the occasion of the magistrate’s sword.^ 
“ For the light in a man’s conscience will keep his heart pure, will 
lead into patience, temperance, etc. And much of the beauty 
and virtue that I do mention, and it will lead unto as quietness and 
settledness . . . out of strife and hard contentions.” ^ Wisdom 
springs from the spirits of man, which is better than the weapons 
of war.® Charity is more powerful than severity and persuasion 
than penal laws.* Rule not with rigour for that savours of the 

^ Fox, *To O. Crommtt, 1654. ® J. Perrot, Visitation to tbe 7 urk, 1658. 
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land of darkness;^ keep your hands from shedding of blood for 
by cruelty acted and the revenge sought it opens the fountain of 
blood but never stops it.^ Persecution imperilled authority by 
blinding it.® Can mercy be loved except it be remembered?^ 
So the rulers are to keep peace for peace’s sake and the advantage 
of truth.® 

It was a remarkable evolution. Firm in their adhesion to 
liberty of conscience, they had to face the facts of society. 
Founding their structure on a principle signifying the great 
claims of humanity, a theory evolved to meet the needs of life. 
They found that liberty of conscience meant nothing unless it 
enabled new ideas to enter society. Pacifism was no foreign 
principle, it was the logic of liberty of conscience, an outcome of 
its expression. They had already learnt to define a principle in 
society which by its very nature was a synthesis of the needs of 
those that made it up. It was a symbol of the whole attitude of 
Quakerism. Already it was found that liberty of conscience in 
order to exist had to obey the laws of its existence. ‘‘ Conscience 
in the State alone,” remarks Shewen, is the greatest troubler of 
the world and mankind, and the evils that are brought forth and 
committed under the motive and preference of conscience are 
evils of the greatest magnitude. Of whatsoever opinion thou 
art, hereby thou mayest measure thyself ... if thou findest a 
mind, will, inclination in thee to envy, hate, persecute thy brother 
neighbour, thou mayest know thy conscience is degenerated and 
depraved.” ® 


2. The Social Order 

Agreed that several groups in society are concerned in seeking 
their liberty, there must logically grow a negative virtue common 
to them all, the wrong of compulsion and intolerance as between 
them. This is important as a beginning, for as it allays suspicion, 
so it enables an intercourse of judgment and emotion between 
them. If men are willing to learn from each other it makes their 
divers experiences preparatory to a finer synthesis in society. 

The Quakers were facing the facts of the seventeenth century. 


^ W. Bayly, Lamb*s Government, 1663. 
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It appeared that the characteristic of all sects was to conceive of 
duties incumbent upon all mankind to God. The problem was 
that upon the content of those duties and the nature of their 
origins there was no agreement. Especially was this so in the 
case of dogma, worship and belief, on which opinions differed as 
greatly as the number of sects. The greater the emphasis here the 
less emphasis would be laid on other aspects of religion. It might 
be that the other aspects instead of being sources of difference 
might be bonds of union between them ; there had been no peculiar 
interest harping on them to drive men into a plurality of opinions. 
The duties towards the poor, the sick, the orphan, and the widow, 
were nominally acceptable to all the sects, for it was a heritage 
received directly from the Jews and expressed in the Bible. 
Indeed the existence of tithes was a remarkable and damning 
instance of this. As we have gathered by now, the Quakers did 
not love priests. The priest stood not only for discord but for 
intolerance. He tended to take men out of society and throw 
them into any number of Churches, linking them with any numbers 
of Gods and imposing upon them any manner of strange beliefs. 
It has been said that a religious belief to be believed must be 
unbelievable; at any rate, the posture of wonder and credulity 
cannot be passed over as of no account in society. The giant idol 
of sacerdotalism had its feet on the earth and its head in the 
clouds. The loyalty it inspired sapped men’s loyalty from society 
as a whole. The Quakers fortunately brought their God into 
the world and had learnt to be quite indifferent to priestly virtues; 
consequently they were more tender ” with the problems of 
the laity. It is, after all, a tragedy of real force to observe the 
relentless and unerring direction of men’s efforts. Within the 
community of the Church men were capable of as fine feelings as 
belied the opinions that had been uttered about them. If men 
were sinful as well as helpless, selfish as well as brutal, the very 
Churches which propagated the doctrine of it would have become 
impossible. Men would love their God, sacrifice their money, 
act tenderly within the four walls of the Church. To the Quakers 
the light was in all men; consequently, they would release the 
better feelings of men and deviate them to the advantage of 
society. Like rationalists,^ they were reacting against the super- 

^ Though fortunately not too much like them. Lecky calls them ** distorted 
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stitions of the overworld. They were, however, bringing their 
God right into the world. Ideals were not to be pursued at the 
cost, but for the benefit of, society. Every act of man and every 
condition of society was significant in religious conduct. Man is 
a social animal, and the feelings inspired by social happenings were 
not to be whittled down or tortuously interpreted. They were 
to become at once matters of moral judgment. 

The children of the light ” were not unlike other mystical 
bodies in this. To some it might appear that the great advan- 
tage of having God within is that He is barred without. It would 
be truer, however, to urge that thereby the extravagance of 
superfluous loyalty is avoided. It was a principle on the face of 
it not inacceptable to religion. God, as the source of all virtue, 
was the proper abstract of which our ideals and all that is con- 
sidered finest gives us an idea from time to time. Here is a fine 
inversion. God depends on us, not we on Gdd, because we are 
parts of God Himself. 

The Quakers were not attacking the accuracy of contemporary 
beliefs, but were questioning the relevancy of them. They were 
products of the great gulf fixed between God and man, the dark- 
ness of which had roused the suspicions of man. The Quakers 
were so in favour of liberty of conscience as to want to make it 
possible. If the ship of conscience were subject to every breeze 
of theological fancy the journeys of men would be both erring and 
conflicting. This was what the Quakers meant by the ‘‘ inven- 
tion ” of men. If the virtues of the conscience were dependent 
upon theories of or deductions from God’s temporary intercourse 
with man, liberty of conscience would be impossible, for “ pro- 
fessors ” ^ are both prolific and conflicting in their ideas. This is 
not to deny that the conscience is to a considerable degree a 
product of the environment, but rather to affirm that professors 
loomed too largely in its configuration. The Quakers brought 
to a head the protest which had long been growing against an 
order of society in which the priest held too large a place. It 
was in reality a forward step they were proposing in human 
progress. When the mind of man was cowed by the problems 
of the infinite and hereafter, the significance of social life would 
be emphasised accordingly. The Quakers represent, in fact, the 
Stoic decision to limit men’s horizon to the world they lived in. 


^ A popular Quaker word in the leTenteenth centuf/. 
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In such a tremendous transition as this, surely it was inevitable 
that the values in society would alter accordingly. Separating 
the virtues from the conscience, the Quakers showed how great 
had been the influence of the priest on the conscience of the 
individual. They were demonstrating the importance of the 
social order in men’s duties to God. 

As we have already shown, though compulsion could not make 
men sin it might prevent them from becoming virtuous. Herein 
the whole philosophy of pacifism is linked with the social order. 
The Quakers were free to show that a liberty of conscience, the 
character of whose virtues had in reality descended from the 
Church, would become, in fact, impossible in a society of sects 
and schisms. The grand Protestantism of the Reformation, once 
the noise had died down, continued to clamour on the old grounds ; 
but men do not live on protests alone. Liberty in unreasonable 
mood cannot be possessed, and the task of reformation was usurped 
by secular hands. Had the religion of Protestantism no comment 
to make? The very existence of the atmosphere of conflict and 
persecution revealed the need of some new centre of allegiance 
that would inspire the confidence of the individual conscience. 
It would express obviously something which was in common, and 
which also avoided the casus belli of the times. Liberty of con- 
science without this would be impossible, for every degree of 
persecution and compulsion was curtailing it. As all laws and 
governments,” remarks Penn, “ design the benefit of the people 
governed, that there be harmony and agreement with all parts 
thereof, so everything that causes disagreement must be ex- 
pelled.”^ Unless the cause of conflict was taken out of the 
social system the ravages on conscience would continue to be 
made. In the name of religion the Quakers felt that this was a 
wrong to God, To them, the divine significance was not in the 
virtues of the conscience, but in the virtue-making of the con- 
science. This could only advance according to the light of the 
age; so they felt no fear in breaking down the idols of the old 
order, for they were, in fact, at work in building up the new. 
To carry on this work was to them the very struggle to become 
virtuous. There was needed a common rallying point which 
would satisfy the conscience of all men; loyalty to it would 
discourage intolerance. 

» Penn, Cmnmmy upon the Present Cendition rf the People of the Kingdom^ 1677. 
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It was a subtle method^ therefore, to declare to the different 
sects that they were actually not true to their own principles. So 
concerned in oppressing one another in the matters on which 
they differed, they were allowing to lapse the common points 
upon which they agreed. “ Search your hearts,^* is Dewsbury’s 
call, and you will be convinced that lying is sin, covetousness is 
sin, pride is sin, drunkenness is sin, gluttony a sin, whoredom a 
sin, cozening and cheating or dissimulation a sin, cruelty, tyranny 
and oppression a sin.” ^ Fox would arouse the conscience of the 
people. “ Oh, England, cry against the deceitful merchandise. 
Cry against this false worship . . . unjust dealing.”^ “ You in 
Italy, Spain, France, England, Holland and Germany with many 
other countries and provinces who have long been professing 
Christianity and have made a large noise of religion, yet strong in 
your wills to exalt yourselves over one another, — your cruelty to 
one another has exceeded the measure of pagans.” ® According 
to Penn there could be no pretence of conscience to be drunk, to 
whore, to game, ctc.^ He knew the method of appealing to the 
sects. “ They are sins,” he continues, ‘‘ against nature and 
against government as well as against the written Laws of God. 
They lay the axe at the root of human society and are the common 
enemies of mankind.” ^ Is this true Christian religion, asks Fox, 
to see so much preaching and praying, sermons and lectures and 
so many blind and lame poor, men and women ? ® Oh the rapes, 
fines, murders and rivers of blood that lie at the door of profess- 
ing Christians. If this is Christianity what is paganism? ’ Thus 
the Quakers lectured the Christians of their age. 

They were enabled to push this position because, as we have 
shown, they were not concerned with ceremony, dogma or belief. 
Error was not crime, and so they were more ‘‘ tender,” more 
sensitive to the practical virtues. They did not realise, of course, 
that they were paying tribute to the education which society in 
these virtues had received at the hand of the Church, in which 
the priest had played no small part. However, these virtues did 
appeal to the conscience and were therefore valid. From the 
point of view of the outside, they were worth emphasising so as 

* Dewtbury, Christ Exalted^ 1656. • Fox, Nwos Coming up from the Norths 1655. 
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to rescue religion from the morass into which it had foundered; 
only thereby could the conscience of men be so disposed as to 
male them express their freedom not so much at the expense of 
others. This was to be to the world an education in Quakerism. 
It was a significant comment upon the weak emphasis made upon 
faith by the ecclesiastics of the Reformation. Thus was the 
foundations of their attitude in society laid. The light in all 
men would enable them to understand that compulsion was not 
only a wrong to God, but that the society which necessitated it 
was wrong too; whilst that which encouraged unity and harmony 
in society was a favour to God. There is something more than 
faith in the claim that there is an unconditional relation between 
freedom and universal acceptability. The powers of the isolated 
or self-conscious man count for least. He achieves most who can 
give himself over to the task he has in view. The protest of 
reason or conscience weakens him fundamentally and distracts 
him from the achievement which he has sought. As an ideal, the 
freeing of the enlightened conscience of men means its mutual 
reaction, so as to have complete control over their lives, conduct, 
the character of the work they do, the nature of the environment, 
society and institutions. If freedom is a question of what we 
can do, no passing of resolutions will enable a ship to cross the 
Atlantic, as Carlyle pointed out sixty years ago. It is a question 
of finding out the conditions that need to be satisfied and fulfilling 
them. It is really a question of building up a society that can 
best express those that make it up. As an end the organisation 
of society and institutions of men that can satisfy a universal 
reason and conscience will inspire men to the purpose of achieve- 
ment. For the single man’s judgment cannot dominate the 
whole material that goes to make up his life. For his expression 
is naturally outward or social. There is implied the building up 
of that which experience has shown is capable of binding men 
into unity. Where there is unity there can be no conflict; and 
where there is no conflict there is no infringement upon the indi- 
vidual conscience. There follows the building up of a social 
conscience which can give full and rich expression to the individual 
conscience, and the suiting of the material and organisation of 
society accordingly. This can only be done by trading on the 
common points in men. The significant fact is that men do 
depend upon one another for the food they eat, the clothes they 
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wear, the thoughts they think, the work they do. If man^s place 
in society is derived of some blind and careless force which is 
unresponsive to what he think is right or good he will not be 
free. But if his place in society is derived of some power which 
by the very function of its growth is responsive to his needs and 
judgments, the obstacles will be removed, and he will be inspired 
with the help of knowledge and experience to achieve the highest 
open to him. By making universality a condition of freedom we 
see how beyond our grasp it is; but it does at least show the 
conditions of the growth. 

The implications, of course, are sweeping. It assumes from 
the first the organic character of society. Every man being en- 
dowed with light was to take his part in it. No matter the sect 
to which a man belonged or the class in society, he was to give 
his contribution. If any are neglected they may always become 
the source of future conflict. They would have cause, being 
unable to see the benefits of society. In this context we see how 
wrong compulsion or violence of any kind and from whatever 
source is; for it prevents the intercourse which is the hope of 
society. Starting with the virtues common to professing Chris- 
tians the Quakers found need to interpret them according to the 
end they had in view. The rule of priests and theology was 
suitable to an age that was gone. Its validity was proved by the 
degree in which it was accepted; it no longer comprehended the 
genius of the people, as the conflict and strife it engendered 
proved. Therefore it had to go. A new order might be intro- 
duced better able to express the new generation. 

What would be the elements of the new order? Now the 
whole tendency of the age was to gravitate towards individualism 
as a way of escape in direct opposition to the ideas we have just 
expressed. This could only be done by substituting self-interest 
as the sole motive of human conduct. The priest was to keep 
his place in the social order, but the policeman was to keep him 
in order. The sects were to preserve their differences, and indeed 
would magnify them so long as they did not interfere with the 
interests of the class who spoke for the Government. There was 
consequently no necessity for the Christian bodies to forget their 
differences and rise with new enthusiasm to the practical virtues 
common to them all, suiting the order of society accordingly. 
The conception of toleration was to develop, a toleration granted 
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at the discretion of an outside secular organisation — the State. 
Presenting a front like this, it cannot be said that the religious 
bodies at the close of the seventeenth century expressed much 
resentment at the incursion of materialistic ideas such as self- 
interest or the gratification of the senses as an end of men. 
Indeed, Calvinism had encouraged it in the materialistic con- 
ception of human nature, whilst the Church of England was too 
interested economically in the lay interests of the State — the 
rights of property, for example — to raise any protest. Only in 
the distraction of such conditions was the State enabled to find 
a safe passage for the high claims it had taken to itself. 

The task of the Reformation had implied above all the investing 
of political authority with the sanction of divine right. There 
could be no conflict between the morality of the individual and 
State obligation. Whatever the State authorised was right, and 
private philanthropy must be cognisant of that fact. This sapped 
at once the liberalism of the outlook of the Churches. It made 
their efforts to help the poor a matter of pity rather than obliga- 
tion, so that the orders of the day were assured of an atmosphere 
of superiority which became almost a justification of their exist- 
ence. Indeed there was a serious tendency for the social virtues, 
as opposed to the theological virtues, to become purely national 
virtues. 

The Quakers alone, therefore, of the religious sects in their 
enthusiasm for liberty of conscience worked out its logical results. 
They attempted to draw all religions to their standard. The 
effort might seem abortive, as the problem could be better avoided 
than solved without disturbing the luxury of habits. Once 
started on the venture, however, the Quakers were brought face 
to face with conditions of society, and, in trying to rouse the 
conscience of society, the constructive work is important. If 
men could be roused to see how grievously the conditions of 
society fell short of the practical virtues they all professed, the 
stress and importance given them would heal the divisions of 
men. We appreciate, therefore, the methods thus employed. 
They appealed to the common culture of Christianity, elucidat- 
ing the appeal, however, with some rays from the inner light. 
They showed that if the moral judgments of men were to be taken 
into account, it presupposed that men were equally to be taken 
into consideration. The mediaeval idea of the Church under the 
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inspiration of the inner light resulted in the organic conception 
of humanity, remarkable in contrast with the ideas of the time. 

All arc members of the same body, poor as well as rich, and this 
declares you are out of the law,”^ Fox points out. The privi- 
leges of the light in men made this unity imperative. Since the 
lowest of men were raised to such dignity, the heights of the 
highest would not appear so daring. “ The one blood of which 
God made all nations,” remarked Smith, “ is the most royal blood, 
the most noble and renownable of all things . . . amongst whom 
thou art one, O King.”^ The sense of common interests was 
to be cultivated among men ; only thereby would the desire to 
oppress be properly discouraged. “ All men,” urges Bishop, are 
of one stock and root . . . many members of one body . . . and 
so the members of the body seek the mutual advantage and 
benefit to each other. There is no schism in the body where 
there is one spirit in all; if any member suffers the rest suffer 
with it because they are in a community in a common benefit of 
one spirit. Now the body is one, but many members, and where 
this is not so is it not unnatural?® Here was the first attack 
against the conception of society in the seventeenth century. 

An organic conception of society, however, assumes certain 
responsibilities. We have already shown that the outlawry of 
war is an important step, for thereby the resources of society arc 
thoroughly utilised. Hate and violence tend to separate men 
rather than draw them together. If the light of God was in all 
men, how could regard be paid to God without respect for man? 
What are like the cords of love? ^ asks Smith. On these founda- 
tions it would be easier to rouse a common sense of justice in 
society. When society as a whole can become indignant at its 
own conditions it has learnt the art of discrimination. Society 
thereby becomes a sufficient reality during the period of indigna- 
tion. We observe here the significance of the social reformer. 
He might seem to be the disturber of the social order; on the 
contrary he is assuring that the social conscience, in fact, binds 
the individual conscience by more adequately taking it into 
account. Social reform generally follows a period of oppression, 
which is when the standards of the time and the institutions that 

^ G. Fox, A Warning f ail Merchants^ 1658. 
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express them come into conflict with the new ideas that have 
arisen. 

This is why the problem of poverty appealed so strongly to the 
Quakers. That the poor were to be provided for was commonly 
accepted as a principle by the Christian sects. Church collec- 
tions and offerings had been in part for this purpose, and the 
existence of tithes proved it. As strongly as the Quakers refused 
to pay tithes, they insisted on the responsibility of society in 
relieving poverty. It was a powerful vindication of their whole 
contention. In an age when private property was receiving its 
hallowed security the priest was claiming his tithes by property 
right. The priest could point to the institutions of the State for 
the relief of poverty. It was the power of the priests, and the 
debasing view they held of the quality of human nature, which 
gave such an unreal twist to the virtues of the Puritans. It was 
no wonder that man was not to be encouraged to consider carnal 
things: he could not comprehend their spiritual significance. 
Nevertheless the Quakers had presented to society as a whole the 
responsibility for an accepted Christian duty. To rouse the 
social conscience of the people on the problem of poverty would 
indeed be the only proper way — according to the Quakers — of 
satisfying the conscience of each Christian. Manifestly the poor 
and sick were not looked after. Indeed oppression and poverty 
stalked the land. It was due in no small degree to the prepossess- 
ing avidity with which Christians conflicted with one another on 
minor points. It was, as we see here, wholly a question of 
spiritual values. It was the duty of religion according to the 
Quakers to resist the philosophy of self-love and self-seeking, 
which made the virtues of the conscience so irrelevant. It was 
no wonder that the Quakers were lonely in the appeal : for they 
alone had pleaded liberty of conscience. 

Thus they implied that it was the lust for possession, accom- 
panied often by a dishonesty — even according to the accepted 
standards — of method, which caused extreme wealth on the one 
hand and extreme poverty on the other. They deplored poverty 
not only because of its effects, but because of its cause. It pro- 
ceeded, according to them, from the neglect of all the virtues 
which the professing Christians held so dear to them. If the 
sects were so concerned with their persuasions for conscientious 
reasons, why were they so indifferent to these sins, which struck 
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against the common conscience of society? The Quakers did 
not live in a capitalist society, but they were living in an age 
which was seeing its development. The enclosure of the common 
lands had proceeded apace, and there were emerging great land- 
owners who were presenting a remarkable contrast to the landless 
labourers. The stock exchange towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century was becoming important. It was in the security 
given to the rights of private property that capitalist enterprise 
was slowly developing. The break-up of the guilds, the growth 
of industry in the private home under the management and super- 
vision of the capitalist, who often supplied the material, was 
enabling economic power to have considerable influence upon 
human conduct in a way never known before. The pursuit of 
self-interest so favourable to the times might make men indifferent 
to the duties to their fellow-creatures. The growth of mate- 
rialism did indeed show that the long night of the Middle Ages 
was over. The motive of human conduct became the gratifica- 
tion of the senses on a personal and selfish basis; and there was 
cast aside the authority of the conscience which would persuade 
men to their common duties. The Quakers were realising the 
bearing of economic motive upon human conduct and the danger 
involved to social solidarity. Here was a chance for Christianity. 
Let the sects forget their differences in a common stand against 
the materialism of the age. This materialism threatened the 
virtues they all held in common. How could liberty of conscience 
be achieved in society when the common virtues of the con- 
science were in danger of being suppressed? The Quakers w'uuld 
rouse the common conscience of society. In the genesis of 
capitalism this protest is interesting. 

“ You lofty ones of the earth who have gotten much of the 
creation into your hands and thereby set your nests on high and 
are become lords of your brethren . . . and he who gets the 
greatest share shall become the greatest man, and all that have 
little shall bow down and worship him and so break the command 
of God. . . . The cries of the poor whom you have oppressed 
and whose labours you have spent upon the lusts — the rust of 
your gold and silver doth witness.”^ It was a significant fact 
that economic motive might become the sole motive of human 
conduct, ** O England,” cries Fox, . thou grindest the 

» F. Howgill, A fFoe to MagistroteSy 1654. 
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face of the poor and liftest thyself up in thy pride.” ^ God is 
against you,” is Nayler’s indictment, you covetous cruel 
oppressors who grind the faces of the poor and needy and take 
advantage of the necessities of the poor — ^falsifying the measures, 
using deceitful weights, speaking that of your commodities which 
is not true and so deceiving the simple.” ® 

The Quakers were strong in condemnation of the tendency 
to concentrate economic power in the hands of a few. They 
believed that it was only pursued at the expense of the poor, and 
was only performed by disregarding the obligations man had to 
his neighbour. Naturally a suitable philosophy had been forged 
to justify it : but the Quakers on grounds of conscience found no 
justification. The possession of economic power might be de- 
voted to an evil use. Did this not affect religion? The whole 
method of monopoly was immoral, according to W. Smith. The 
rich engross things and ‘‘ by that means keep at a dear price in 
plenty, and then the poor must either starve or be in want.”® 
** Woe unto you covetous, that join one house to another and 
bring one field so nigh unto another that the poor can get no 
more ground and that ye may dwell upon the face of the earth 
alone,” ^ is the indictment of the Isaiah of his age. “ By engross- 
ing things into their hands they had no need but to lay them by 
for advantage and this wrongs the poor and needy.” ® “ Woe to 
you nobles of the earth,” is Penn^s outburst, ‘‘ that spend your 
estates as you please, . , . Woe to you merchants and traders 
whose God is Gold.” • Laying house to house, land to land, 
there is no place for the poor, and when they are become poor 
through your deceits then you despise them and exalt above them, 
and forget you are made of one mould and blood.” ^ Fox’s 
opinions of the morals of commerce and the disastrous effects of 
economic motive in conduct were clear. “ Ye buyers and sellers 
of cattle,” he remarks, “ and all others that are greedy after 
grain, and greedy after the earth, greedy after fashions, for this 
will men and women destroy one another with lies, flattery, 
through greediness after grain and the earth.” ® 

This pursuit of gain made men indifferent to the sufferings of 
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poverty. The indifference to the conditions of the poor would 
continue so long as the race for private profit dulled the ardour 
of that sentiment of sympathy and love which was professed as a 
common virtue by all Christianity. The Quakers tried to rouse 
this sentiment. ‘‘ The dominions,” complains Burrough, are 
filled with cruel oppressions and the poor groan everywhere under 
the heavy hand of injustice; the needy are trodden down under- 
foot and the oppressed cry for deliverance.” ^ “ The wealthy 
would go about in their gold and silver, yea in their very shoes and 
laces, and the poor want bread, want stockings, want shoes.”* 
“ The rich feast the rich,” Fox remarks, “ and not the poor that 
cannot feast them again.” * Was religion indifferent to such sel- 
fishness? The Quakers could not be, and by the method of per- 
suasion, which was vital to their faith, they exposed the evils of 
society. It was a serious evil when men lived in excess of apparel 
and diet, ‘‘ spending the creatures on your lusts, when the poor 
want food and raiment, and labour in wants that they may bring 
things to you to spend on your lusts and vanity.” ^ 

Society appeared blind to these evils. Your eyes seem shut 
to the oppression of the poor.” * There was needed a new 
awakening in society for the conscience was too indifferent to the 
sins that existed in it. ‘‘ O that man would be awakened to see 
what poverty, miseries and calamities approach the city and 
nation which would greatly make for their undoing.” • Lend 
your ears to show mercy to the poor and oppressed who have long 
remained under the yoke of bondage.^ 

‘‘ Shall the poor simple little ones suffer in bondage under you, 
as under the tyrants and Bishops before you,” Nayler asks, “ and 
you not once say they are your brethren nor your hearts pity 
them ? ” * Burrough’s conclusion was plain. Times and laws 
must be changed among you. Governments and order must be 
changed. Injustice and oppression shall be removed and every 
yoke and burden shall be taken from the neck of the poor.* Would 
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not the sects rally to the appeal? So we can observe the manner 
in which the Quakers attacked the economic problems of the time. 
Common to them all was a disapproval of extreme wealth and 
poverty. Both had injurious effect upon the balance of the indi- 
vidual. They were convinced that in the face of the dire need of 
men, poverty was a danger as well as an evil in society. They did 
not stress the need of economic equality, but they did emphasise 
the advantages of moderate living. They attempted to arouse 
society to a conception of its duty, that all individuals should 
be assured a proper standard of life. Too great a deviation from 
this standard either in wealth or poverty had a serious effect upon 
the life of the individual; but they were insufficiently convinced 
of the good of wealth and the importance of material conveniences 
in themselves to demand an equality. Men were, however, to 
have their material needs adequately satisfied. To make an end 
of wealth in itself was a great evil and was a part of the materialist 
attitude they were attacking. Thus they admitted the validity 
of free exchange, but to them the more unscrupulous methods of 
commerce, driven by the desire for profit, debased the whole 
outlook and nature of business conduct. “ Keep your word, your 
day, your just measure and weight,’^ is Fox^s advice, “ and buy 
and sell with regard to the just principles in the conscience.”^ 
Men had physical needs by nature and the resources of nature 
were for their satisfaction. They became a means only, though 
a necessary means, to the expression of his whole personality. 
** Were the creatures,” asks Howgill, ‘‘ made for that end ... to 
set your hearts upon them? He who made all men of one 
blood to dwell on the face of the earth, and gave them power 
over the work of His hands, was not to heap them together but to 
use them to His service, who made all things for Himself.® 

It is easy to see why the Quaker plea fell flat. The powers that 
be are ordained of God, and the individual could practise his 
Christianity in spite of the circumstances. No matter whether 
a man was poor or rich he could obtain salvation in the life to 
come: this was what mattered. The Established Church and 
the impropriate tithe owners, especially after the trouble of the 
Commonwealth period, were peculiarly interested in the rights of 
prescription; of course this was so with the landowning govern- 
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ing class. The alliance of the two was of material benefit to both; 
property rose in importance that humanity and its claims paled 
before it. Prescription has a deadening influence upon the spirit 
of man. By justifying the ownership of great wealth by long 
existence, it tends to justify poverty on similar grounds, and 
poverty has a majesty of history. Was poverty inevitable? The 
question might well be asked when the human spirit was too timid 
to face the problem. The Quakers, however, did not suffer from 
lack of spirit. Besides, the State had taken over the function of 
poor relief. Whatever the State authorised was right, and the 
proper working of the Elizabethan Poor Law would solve the 
problem of religious obligation. The poor were to be relieved 
because they were a national nuisance, when they ought to assist 
the national strength. The Churches might equip themselves to 
the task on the grounds of expediency or pity ; but it was never a 
question of justice : authority in society eternally sets the standard. 

It is equal and just, affirms Rudyard, that the poor shall have 
relief. To give to the poor was a law before men made a statute 
to enforce the justice thereof.^ Indeed he that regards not the 
poor regards not his Maker, ^ and he that despiseth the poor de- 
spiseth his Maker.® God being manifested in all men, it followed 
that love of God involved love of mankind. The poor had the 
light as well as the rich; only insensibility to this — as Penn 
pointed out — causes the hard usage of this noble creation that 
has the stamp and voice of a deity everywhere and in everything 
to the observing.^ Every infirmity of Nature is not sin; ® and it 
was a matter of justice that the poor be considered. As Ellwood 
had reflected on tithes — that is not to be accounted charity which 
is repugnant to justice.® 

If it was proper that men should follow their light, their 
freedom was unreal when their circumstances prevented it. The 
existence of extreme poverty side by side with excessive wealth 
might compel the poor towards any standard of conduct so as to 
live. They possess the light like other men, but they cannot 
express it if its dictates come into conflict with the interests of 
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those upon whom they depend. When men starve, the getting 
of food is more important than the manner of getting it. The 
misfortune of the poor is their selfishness, for there is no more 
unyielding tyrant than the need of a man’s body. The very 
laws of his body demand a brutal uniformity of response. A 
small boat on a high sea is more concerned with floating than 
steering, as a defenceless worker without bargaining power is 
victimised by his weakness. Herein the evil of robbing the poor 
of their land appears, and the Quakers made suitable protest. 
Taking away their property came very close to smothering their 
souls. The nearer men are to death the more vital are their 
elemental needs. Men cannot become disinterested idealists 
when they are not strong enough for the appetite. The more 
the body is mortified the more conscious the individual must 
become of its especial claim. His vision becomes cramped and 
his plane of experience limited. His special manner of life 
validates special rules of conduct. If poverty encourages disease 
he is bound to comfort his body; if his body functions his mind 
will be strained towards the struggle for existence. It is not only 
the sword that oppresses the man, for there is a persecution in 
poverty tragic in its incidence. 

Most important of all, poverty prevents the development of a 
social conscience, so that so long as the scar remains on the face 
of society, violence and compulsion will always be utilised: 
liberty of conscience is thereby doomed. Man is the product 
of his experience, and society the product of a common experi- 
ence. The wrongs of poverty cannot be exposed from any hedon- 
istic standpoint. The body does not seek pleasures of which it 
is not aware, and to the poor the trivial gratification yields the 
deepest of pleasures. It is on firmer ground that the problem 
must be discussed. What is the significance of the rule, “ Thou 
shalt not steal,” to the class that has not experienced poverty? 
The propounders of such rules probably found them relevant to 
the communities in which they lived, and thereby they were 
justified. A society in which economic power persuades govern- 
ment — ^and such is the result of extreme wealth in the hands of a 
few, in spite of themselves, — ^liberty of conscience will become 
impossible. The rules compellable by law, these the poor will 
ob^, but from fear and not from love. Obedience will not have 
made them heroes. What, after all, is the conscience but the 
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reflections of experience? What hope then is there for a social 
conscience to develop unless there is a common plane of experi- 
ence in society? The rights of property would indeed be em- 
phasised by a Government of landed aristocrats and a Church 
dependent on property. Thus the State imposed the interests 
of a few and allowed their opinions to masquerade as the common 
conscience of society. 

Logan, writing to Penn, had remarked that “ Property and 
commonwealth men invested with power have been seen to prove 
the greatest tyrants.” ^ It was not a question of envying the 
rich, but rather removing what was inevitably a source of oppres- 
sion in society and an obstacle to the growth of the social con- 
science. This explains why, during the Commonwealth period, 
the antipathy to priests was generally coupled with antipathy to 
lawyers. Both were sources of oppression. “ Is not the justest 
cause,” asks Howgill, ‘‘ sure to fail if the party has not money 
enough to satisfy your demands which are many times very 
unreasonable? If lawyers, as they were guilty of, “ respected 
persons and in bribery and gifts have delighted, and thereby made 
themselves lords of the earth and have set yourselves upon high 
hills,” ^ then, as Nayler showed, the proud were counted happy, 
the rich exalted above the poor and look to be worshipped as 
God — which if refused then a snare is laid . . . and no law, 
equity or justice can be heard for their freedom.^ In such a 
background what hope was there for a man in spite of his poverty 
to express his sense of right and justice in society? Like the 
violence of the sword, poverty would fetter, whilst the la\\^ of 
society, instead of according with the experience of society, would 
merely express the selfish interests of a few. “ The long delays 
of the courts, the great fees of officers gave the rich the advantage 
out of the ruins of the poor which hath brought an odium upon 
the law itself. To the poor the remedy is worse than the 
disease.” ® Thus were the poor overthrown and at the end 
cannot have their right.* Woe to you judges of the earth who 
prevent judgment for reward. Woe to you lawyers that refuse 
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no cause for money,^ Thus, declared Burrough, is our poor 
nation tossed to and fro through ambitions of men, who ever 
make a levy upon the poor people’s persons and treasures for 
their own corrupt ends.* Gifts and rewards had blinded both 
priests and lawyers and people, and had perverted the ways of 
the just.* The Quakers began to realise, therefore, that just as 
State compulsion in matters of religion was incompatible with 
liberty of conscience, so also was it the case with economic 
exploitation. In view of this it would be useless to urge, as does 
Bayly upon men, not to bear rule over others by your means 
or because you have more of this world’s goods.” ^ Whilst poverty 
and distress continued, the evil would persist. 

It was not likely, therefore, that the laws of society had any 
moral validity, but would more likely express the selfish interests 
of a few. Thus the landed interests would enjoy their gaming 
and make laws to that effect. What was the use of proclaiming 
that government was ordained by God and then leave unques- 
tioned the morality of its ordinances? It was so obvious that 
the interests of the legislators conflicted with the interests of 
society. Was not gaming a great enemy to business and one of 
the greatest thieves to man’s estates? Those addicted to it were 
the most idle and useless people in any government.® Nor was 
an ancestor’s character any excuse for a man’s ill acts . . . but 
rather an aggravation of his degeneracy.® Yet society was to 
suffer oppression from such quarters. In such a context it would 
be futile — and the Quakers were still appealing to the Christian 
bodies — to profess common virtues when they ignored the con- 
ditions necessary for their upkeep. If they were tender in the 
Christian consciences, should they not be promoted? Had not 
the sects claimed their opinions and religious differences on 
grounds of conscience? Formally they had done so, but there 
was no ground for the claim. Indeed, would not the religions 
justify the use of force in rooting out the sins of society, since the 
virtues they held were good in themselves apart from the power 
of conviction ? It was only the Quakers, therefore, who attempted 
to persuade and transform society so as to make its virtues truly a 

' W. Penn, Letters on Several Occasions^ 1688. 

• £. Burrough, Broken Nation of England, 1659. 

* A. Rigg, To the Heads of the Nation, 1659. 

• W. Bayly, Lamb's Government, 1663. 

* W. Penn, Address to Protestants* • W. Penn, No Cross, No Crown, 1669. 
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part of its creation. The Churches would fail to realise — as the 
Quakers had realised — that the very emphasis upon the proper 
virtues would be distorted and bent by economic pressure. The 
wrong of theft and the sanctity of private property rose in import- 
ance at the expense of humanity, and there were but few to make 
the protest. It was possibly the very importance of private pro- 
perty and the great sin of any offence made upon it that enabled 
the Quakers to face with such fervour the problem of poverty. For 
they showed — as a result of the conception of the inner light — that 
a community of interests was necessary to a community of ideals. 

The Quakers were, therefore, solitary in their attack. Religion 
was duped by economic interests. The State was breeding con- 
tempt by the familiarity of its spokesmen, and a criminal law in 
which life was accounted less than property compelled men to its 
standards. The Quakers saw through the imposture. Economic 
pressure could not only pervert the rules of society, but in the 
security of coercion and punishment could encourage and tempt 
men away from living according to their light. Thus, as Fox 
saw, the publican having his eye upon ‘‘ those who can drink 
most,” encouraged men in their lusts; “ then doth the bad 
thoughts rise in men to steal whereby to get money to serve their 
lusts,” so stealing . . . “from other creatures ... to be 
destroyed for want.”^ Thus would men degenerate and with 
stolen money “ run to such places, spending their money con- 
suming upon their lusts and destroying their creatures.”^ The 
Quakers understood the significance of the social order. If the 
powers of wealth were such in society as to weaken the power 
of discrimination among the poor, then poverty was a serious ill. 
But above all that — and here Fox attacks the root of the problem 
— “ want often brings them to steal, some are full of plenty 
destroying through superfluity, others being in poverty are ready 
to perish for want of the creatures, raises up thoughts in them 
to steal,” ® Fox is therefore strong in his reply. “ If the thief 
stealest thy treasure thou art undone,” he informs the new 
capitalists. “ Thou criest out on wants . . . and thou payest 
thy fellow creatures contrary to the law of God; which goods 
thou hast got by cozening and cheating and lying and defrauding, 
who art the great thief.” * 


^ Fox, Tp tbi BroUctof and Farlum$nt^ 1657. 

• Fox, iVpfpJ Cming np frm tb$ 1655. 
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Nothing remained, therefore, but to emphasise the construc- 
tive influence of the social order. The problem of poverty 
revealed the bearing of the environment upon the morality of 
men. A social conscience could not develop unless a common 
plane of experience in society favoured it ; but only in its develop- 
ment would liberty of conscience be possible. The children of 
the light dared put to venture all which they enjoyed on this 
side of immortality.^ Like all religions the Quakers had faith, and 
that faith was in human nature. They had found the evils of 
poverty and it was upon them to remove it. 

It was because the Quakers were alone in their appeal for 
absolute liberty of conscience that they found themselves lonely 
in the field of social reform. The Christian sects could not rise 
to the appeal. If social relations and conditions did not conform 
to what the Quakers thought was right, the perpetuation of the 
evil and indifference to their removal implied that they did not 
wish to resist what they thought was wrong. But men were 
passively responsible for all the conditions of society unless they 
had proved that the full exercise of their powers could not rectify 
them. Passive resistance herein was an intense form of per- 
suasion, for, whilst it avoided violence and compulsion which 
active resistance implied, it, on the other hand, indicated the 
profound disapproval of the individuals. So long as men accepted 
the benefits of such a society, they were responsible for its con- 
ditions. A man is responsible for his actions, and society thrives 
on the benefits it distributes. Even imprisonment is a benefit 
received if it safeguards the individual from death. The testi- 
mony of death, though it dissolves the responsibility for the evil, 
does not thereby make the man virtuous. Here, in fact, is the 
powerful significance of making virtue dependent on the inward 
allegiance of a man. If there is no such thing in society as a 
good in itself,^ society thereby undergoes the criticism of a million 
eyes. If society permits within itself flagrant evils and injustice, 
the individual becomes responsible for them when he is con- 
vinced of them, because only then do they exist. Consequently 
a system of society in which the individual accepts benefits puts 
him on the continuous necessity to reform it. His struggle 
towards virtue depends in no small degree upon the success with 

^ P. Howgill, Tfffr Jyig* ynd Guidi^ 1655. 

* Compare again Writm Rmlatm, 
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which he has impressed his standard upon the social fabric* Such 
vitality and intercourse as this is a good to society. 

Why cannot the individual (or the group) use violence and 
compulsion in establishing the system or the standard he thinks 
right? Does he not thereby accept benefits from society whose 
standard agrees with what he thinks right? And thereby is not 
his responsibility for the sin dissolved? No. The only reason 
that he found a sin in society a sin of his own was because he had 
accepted the principle that a sin in society only exists when the 
mind is convinced of it. To compel others to act against their 
moral judgments would be to invalidate the grounds of his effort 
by making him alone responsible for the sin, and him alone the 
sinner. 

So they appealed to the conscience of society by agitation and 
persuasion. Of course they failed; and it was only when the 
idea of written or detained revelation gradually weakened and a 
personal morality grew up as in the eighteenth century that the 
appeal such as the Quakers made would begin to take effect.^ 
How far the growth of Evangelicalism in the form of Wesleyanism 
seriously delayed rather than encouraged the development would 
be an interesting question to debate. Certainly the effect upon 
the Quakers themselves throws interesting light. In the seven- 
teenth century, therefore, the chief interest is the evolution of 
their ideas rather than the influence they brought to bear. They 
attempted thus early to educate the minds of the people to the 
existence of social ills and attempted to rouse a social conscience 
that agreed with their contention. It was in the theory of liberty 
of conscience that the Quakers found equipment for the duty of 
social reform. 


3. Social Reform 

“ Continual care to be taken that all the poor be kept from 
want is H. Smith’s message to the court of Charles II, “ there 
being sufficient within the King’s dominions to do it. That 
which is spent in vanity might be foreborn, and what is wasted 
in oppression might be withheld, and other ways found out, so 
that there will not be one poor member of all the body of the 

* The abolition of ilavcry movement wat an important beginning in the eighteenth 
eentufy. 
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Eling’s dominions found that had to ask for food, raiment, by 
reason of the brotherly love and unity in the aforesaid subjects.” ^ 
Were the superfluities of a nation valued — Penn had observed — 
and made a perfect tax or benevolence, there would be more 
almshouses than poor, schools than scholars, and enough to 
spare for Government besides.^ The poor were not to beg ® and 
“ that which was spent upon gorgeous attire and needless things ” 
was to be utilised on their behalf ‘‘ that you will both live.” ^ 

Of course it was obvious from the first that mere relief in no 
way settled the end they had in view. Fox, early in his career, 
had altercations with the magistrates on the wages of appren- 
tices, but unemployment as well as underpaid employment had 
a serious effect upon the individual. The Quaker meetings made 
it their business to provide for their own poor. Fox refers to an 
early business meeting for the relief of poor among Friends as 
early as 1650.® In 1656 Fox had suggested that each meeting 
should relieve its own poor, widows and orphans.® When 
Quakerism shocked the religions of that time, it would follow 
that those especially poor would have to give up their Quakerism 
or their employment. At a meeting of Friends of four counties 
in 1659, it was decided that tender care to be taken of all such 
children, wives, servants, soldiers or others who are turned out of 
their places or families for the truth’s sake.” Pearson added to 
this by pointing out the need to “ provide employment for such 
as want work or cannot follow their former calling by reason of 
the evil therein.” ® Persecution and a common moral standard 
aroused the Quakers to a sense of their responsibilities. A common 
sacrifice demanded a common advantage. By 1659, a period when 
Quakerism was most advanced in thought, a more General Meet- 
ing was instituted and began a central fund, the purpose of which 
was to relieve distress and give assistance to all members suffering 
either from poverty or imprisonment. A fine organisation was 
thereby established, and the Quakers were able to appeal to Parlia- 
ment and give minute details of the sufferings of the Quakers. 

* H. Smith, Concerning the King's Honour ^ i66i. 

* W. Penn, Reflections and Maxims, 

* G. Fox, A Warning to All Merchants^ 1658. 

* G. Fox, Doctrinals^ pp. 127-30. 

* J. Barclay, Select Series^ Biographical and Narrative, 

* Jbid.f voi. vii., Letters of Early Friends^ 1841, pp. 277-83. 
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It was early in its career, therefore, that Quakerism learnt the 
value of statistics and a businesslike record of the conditions of 
the society. Thus the society made itself responsible for finding 
employment for its members and became, in fact, a type of 
labour exchange; no doubt the wealthier members who needed 
workers were prevailed upon by the society to take into employ- 
ment those Friends who were looking for work. Similarly the 
society made itself responsible for the sick, aged and the weak. 
It is interesting to note here that a London meeting at the “ Bull 
and Mouth ” in 1662 considered it an appropriate function for 
women to visit the sick and search out the necessity of the poor, 
weak, widows, aged, etc.^ It was not least because the Quakers 
organised their system on the basis of the whole society through- 
out the country that they were similarly able to understand what 
was a national problem. Thus it was remarked in 1659 ^ 

collections be made in the several counties as aforesaid and if the 
money collected in any particular county is not sufficient to supply 
the necessities of Friends in the same county, — then the other 
of the said counties who have any collection in the general stock 
do contribute towards the necessity of that county.” ^ This was 
confirmed in the same year in Pearson’s letter to the Skipton 
meeting : ‘‘ Where Friends of one meeting are overburdened and 
under a greater charge than they can bear, the Monthly Meetings 
should come to their assistance. . . . Where the Monthly Meet- 
ing had charged more than it can bear, the General Meeting of 
the North was to take care to contribute, that we may all bear 
one another’s burdens and walk in love as becomes brethren.” * 
We have emphasised this aspect of the poor relief in the society 
so as to demonstrate how the Quakers understood clearly the 
difficulties of a modern problem. The Poor Law Union pro- 
posals of 1834 anticipated, but overreached. The 

Quakers saw well the necessity of sharing the burdens of poor 
relief throughout the country. In the spirit of the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law of 1909 (though not out of touch with 
the Elizabethan Poor Law),^ they saw the problem of poverty did 
not exist by itself, but was to be considered from the point of 

* J. Barclay, Select Series, Biographical and Narrative, vol. vii., Letters of Early Friends^ 
1841, p. 381. 

* Ihid., p. i86. * Ihid. 

* 1 am indebted to Profeiaor Cannan for personally reminding me of this. 
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view of health, age and employment. T. Lawson’s proposal for 
a labour exchange in 1660 was a fine synthesis of the Quaker^ 
experience. He would put the experience of the society at the 
disposal of the nation. He divides the poor into the old, im- 
potent, young and able-bodied; the former should be maintained 
and latter put to work. It should be the duty of each parish to 
take a ‘‘list or just numbers in cities, allies, etc.,” so that all 
needing relief should be known. The law of the land was to be 
purposed towards relieving the poor; and if the administrators of 
the law were lacking in their duty they were to be corrected and 
the neglect rectified. The able-bodied poor, however, should 
be put to work. Every parish should undertake to provide work 
for its own poor. In view of the unequalness of burdens that 
would result in each parish, Lawson suggests on the basis of 
Quaker experience that one parish should come to the assistance 
of the other. “ The parishes where there are no poor,” he says, 
“ their account is soon given and they are fit to help others.” ^ 
Some such system would be beneficial. “ Some,” he pointed out, 
“ near London said they had not a beggar dwelling in the parish 
and yet had 30 travelling beggars.” ^ 

The second suggestion of Lawson was the establishment in 
every district of a labour exchange, “A Poor Man’s Office,” 
where “ handycraftsmen and labourers that want work and such 
as want workmen may enquire,” and, similarly, where boys willing 
or “ fit ” to become apprentices may enquire of masters. In the 
case of servants he makes a provision in striking anticipation of 
the Minority Report of the Poor Law, 1909, that “ none be put to 
service until they be first taught to spin, knit, sew, learn some 
trade or way of livelihood, who else are neither fit for service nor 
can in aftertimes do anything for themselves.” * 

The method of rendering the able-bodied poor self-supporting 
by employment was more in accord with the dignity and responsi- 
bility which they implied in all men. Interesting light is thrown 


* T. Lawton, Appeal to Parliament concerning Poor, 1660. • lUd. • JUi, 
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upon their whole methods of poor relief by the minutes of the Six 
Weeks’ Meeting in 1676.^ One hundred pounds, we are told, 
was to be paid to W. Meade to be employed on stock to buy flax 
to employ poor Friends in spinning. W. Meade was to buy the 
flax, supply each person appointed to receive the flax, pay the 
spinners and deliver the yarn to the weavers, and keep an account. 
The whole affair was conducted on a businesslike footing, and 
profits, if any, went to the meeting. What was really happening 
was that the society was using its capital resources to employ 
workers in their home in the usual manner of the day. It is noticed 
that the raw material was in no way in the possession of the 
workers, but was under the control of the capitalists investing. 
They were to be paid for their labour. This was the spirit in 
which the Quakers established a workhouse at Bristol for weavers 
in 1696 and in 1701. The London Quarterly Meeting founded 
Clerkenwell, where industry and education were combined. In 
the Gloucester Quarterly Meeting, John Bellers had given ;^loo to 
be distributed in £20 grants, interest to be paid to the Quarterly 
Meeting.^ 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century the Quakers had 
worked out a system of poor relief which was an example to 
society outside. 

The wealthy were to put their money to good account.* Refer- 
ence was made to poor relief in Scotland, and in 1695 they were 
making provision for poor relief in the Isle of Man and Dantzig.* 
Were not the poor of one family, and, far from being a burden, 
could become an ornament to society? * By 1720 the Quakers 
could congratulate themselves that their whole system of poor 
relief, according to our ancient testimony,” had ‘‘ long been of 
good report.” * It was little wonder that Eden made his tribute; 
the system was “ highly deserving of general imitation.” ^ Surely 
they went as far as they could. They had pointed out to society 
the need of concentration upon the problem of poverty by con- 
tinuous agitation; and they proved the sincerity of their appeal 
by their practice among themselves. The indictment of G. Keith 
was in reality a tribute. ** Their framing a Government,” he 

'See Journal, Fritnds* Historical Society^ vol. zii., Article by C. R. Simpson. 
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sap, so regular and independent when the State or nation by 
lawful authority affords suitable provision for the poor in every 
parish, which includes the Quakers, and of which many partake 
unless brought off by the more liberal allowances of the Quakers 
. • . may by degrees occasion a convulsion in Church and State. ^ 

We have already,” he urges, ‘‘ better laws than they can make.” * 
It is just here that the Quaker effort really consisted. Their 
religious principles had brought them to a more compelling 
realisation of the needs and necessities of man. They were a 
distinct people with their own government, instituting their 
own virtues within the State. They were not Socialists. To sug- 
gest the term is to fail to appreciate the significance of their whole 
outlook. They realised the necessity of satisfying the material 
wants if any spiritual growth were possible. They were insisting 
upon a sufficient amount of economic security in society to 
prevent corruption or oppression of any kind, and on the basis of 
a common experience to enable a common struggle towards a 
common ideal. They would lend their capital to pay and super- 
vise the worker in his home or sometimes under a common roof. 
The difference from the forms of the time was that the whole 
transaction came under the conscience of the society. The con- 
ditions of the enterprise, the subsistence of the workers, were to 
be sufficient to satisfy what they thought was proper. Business 
could be run on high principles with the recognition that the 
individual should have a decent subsistence, since there was 
sufficient wealth in the country. Pennsylvania found necessity 
to determine the price of bread by October 1700, whilst in the 
same year special commissioners were decided upon to see that 
proper weights and measures were being used in buying and 
selling.^ They had trained themselves to consider the problems 
of the poor. Penn, following Fox, who suggested that tithes, 
glebe-lands, fines and great gifts, ^ even Whitehall itself,^ should 
be devoted to the relief of poverty, had similarly urged that 
luxuries and tithes of the nation should be turned to account. 
It would be an economic benefit to the nation as a whole. 

Workhouses may be built for the improvement of our manu- 

^ G. Keith, Quaker Politics, * 

• See Pennsylvania, Acts of Assembly (B. Franklin) for 1700. 
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factures in the manner of hospitals where lame and blind of all 
sorts may have some support whereby to get their own liveli- 
hood; and also, others may make some advantage of their labours 
. . . will make revenue.” ^ In Pennsylvania, however, an 
attempt was made to enforce by statute the upkeep and main- 
tenance of the old and blind in the homes of the relatives.® Fox 
had urged in 1675 the establishment of a lunatic asylum, “ where 
they may put any person that may be distempered in mind so 
that they may not be put amongst ye world’s people and about 
ye streets.”® Thus the sick as well as the able-bodied were to 
be taken into consideration. “ Out of their abundance,” says 
Fox, referring to the merchants, they should lay a little aside, 
and have a place provided that all the poor blind, lame cripples 
shall be put into and nurses set over them and looked to and 
cherished and see they do not want; those that could work to 
work.” ^ With their own society, of course, a mutual responsi- 
bility was recognised in cases of sickness and was considered 
especially the province of women. Special methods were utilised 
in dealing with orphans in Pennsylvania; orphans’ courts were 
established by Act in 1712. Already in 1705 an Act had insisted 
that proved fathers of illegitimate children should be compelled 
to maintain them.® 

In matters of education the Quakers, reacting against the 
professors ” of theology, had a somewhat low opinion of the 
education of their time. Having exposed the hollow virtues, as 
they considered, of the priests, in which allegiance to theories and 
beliefs was made of high importance, the Quakers as a result 
tended towards a practical education. They did not wish to 
burden the mind with reflections upon the unknown, but rather 
to rouse it to the problems of the known. It was purposed 
towards a virtuous and industrious living, and included manual 
instruction in the trades. Fox secured the establishment of 
schools, one for children at Waltham Abbey, and one at Shackle- 
well.® London schools were established after 1674, including 
one at Wandsworth: this followed on a Six Weeks’ Meeting, 

W. Penn, Commentary upon the Present Condition of the Kingdom^ 1677. 
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calling for teaching and instruction of youth among poor Friends 
gratis* In America the great W. Penn Charter School was 
founded in 1689.^ A reference to the Yearly Epistle of the 
Society showed the great interest taken in the subject and the 
continuous demand for educational facilities. These efforts were 
in spite of the opposition resulting from the Church of England 
monopoly. With reference to this there is considerable interest 
in the following protest, which anticipates, as with tithes, the 
controversy of two hundred years later; in like manner there 
were stronger and more logical grounds in their protest. We 
desire not,” is the message of the society, “ to have the children 
trained up in prejudices to any body of Protestants in this nation 
. . . perplexing them with matters of doubtful disputation . . . 
till they are capable of forming a judgment for themselves.” ^ 
Indeed, was it not education that maintained the principles of the 
old order? If education was in the hands of the priests would it 
not follow that the virtues they would instil into the minds of 
the children would be most concerned with the Churches and the 
sacerdotal interest ? 


For the priest was at the foundations of the old order and 
roused all the moral allegiance the State could inspire. Property, 
as for example in tithes, was not, however, justified by itself unless 
it was related to a spiritual end; the spiritual end was to be under- 
stood by the moral opinion of society, and the moral opinion of 
society should consider the good of society itself — a society of 
men being the habitation of the spirit. They found that society 
presented a spiritual horizon comprehensive enough. Luxuries 
and the possession of superfluities were immoral when starvation 
and distress were apparent. The moral validity did not consist 
in mere ownership, but the end to which it was put. Was not 
the good of man more important than the sanctity of ownership? 
The price of idealism is eternal change, and no obstacle can resist 
the strength of its current. Yet the virtues of the time were 
carefully fenced round property. Not only was the interpreta- 
tion of the law corrupted by economic pressure, but the end and 
motive of the laws were false. Thus the Quakers attacked the 
criminal law of the time. No man,” Fox urged, - should be 
put to death for cattle or money or outward things.” * No 
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person whatsoever,” declared Burrough, ** within this Common- 
wealth to be put to death for theft.” ^ Men did not violate 
property because they were inherently sinful. There was a 
necessity in men’s actions for which the social order is in no small 
degree responsible. “ If those that were rich and had abundance 
distributed, in such like cases they would take away the occasion 
for theft.” * The whole system of the law seemed to make the 
opinion of the wealthy the virtue of society. ‘‘ The law as it 
now is,” Howgill remarks, ‘‘ is scarce serviceable for any other 
end but for the envious man who hath much money to revenge 
himself upon his poor neighbours.”® This was further facili- 
tated by heavy lawyers’ fees and the corruption of justice. The 
disgraceful conditions of the prisons could only be alleviated if the 
prisoner had sufficient wealth to support himself in comfort. 
W. Smith condemned the corrupt magistrate who misuses the 
civil sword, lets the poor be punished and the rich escape, because 
he can give money to free himself from punishment . . . and if 
he has no money he must be whipped or stocked or go to prison.” ^ 
The Quakers refused, therefore, to pay for prison accommoda- 
tion as a testimony. They would support themselves by their 
own labour in prison, for property should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with justice. In Pennsylvania capital punishment was only 
to be possible for murder, at a time when the sanctity of property 
was rated higher in the criminal law than life itself. The prisons 
were to be made into workhouses, the upkeep of all prisoners in 
food and lodgings being free, so that there would be no distinc- 
tion between rich and poor. Fees in courts were to be moderate 
and fines to be imposed in case of corruption at elections.® 

Whilst the Churches had worked out a superior morality for 
the rules of Authority, offences against the State were naturally 
sins. It was no encouraging sight to see the hands of the Church 
tied. What if the rulers of Authority were persuaded by the 
economic interests of a class? What if a criminal law was bent 
accordingly? The individual was powerless against the orders of 
the day; such was the message of the Churches on the problem 
of social morality. 

^ E. Burrough, Miu of Affectionj 1659. 
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It was only fitting that the Quaker position should be placed 
more coherently before the people. 


4. John Bellers 

It is John Bellers, the great Quaker social reformer, who most 
perfectly expressed the general Quaker tendency of thought. 
Born in 1654, he died in 1725, and spent a long life advocating 
the cause in which he believed. Only by comparing his thought 
with what has preceded can we appreciate the generous way in 
which he borrowed his ideas from the whole Quaker experience. 

“ Every man,” he writes, “ may esteem the value of his religion 
in proportion to the love he finds towards God and his neighbours, 
for in these depend true religion, and one of the greatest marks 
that we sincerely love God is when we use our endeavours for the 
good and happiness of one another.” ^ Yet men respected their 
property more than their fellows. ** Do not men greatly reproach 
their Maker, as if He had chosen the most useless part of the 
creation to serve Him, whilst it is thought that men are least 
worth while to raise ? ” * He that neglects virtue loves not God,» 
in the same way as Fox had said that he that regards not his own 
flesh, regards not his Maker.* “ It was greatly dishonourable to 
a Christian and flourishing nation to see in our streets the many 
miserable and helpless objects as well as cheating that frequently 
appears there.” * Bellers was eloquent in his appeal. “ How 
many distressed souls and helpless orphans lie in our streets as the 
dry bones in the vaUey, waiting to be gathered together by others’ 
assistance before they can be united, before flesh and fibre will 
come and skm cover them, and then may their own labour make 
Aem happy in this world. ... The children called the Black 

Guard are a considerable part of these dry bones . . . they are 

our neighbours and our flesh and blood, our relatives, our children 
however mean and contemptible they now appear. . . . They 
are rapable of being saints on earth and as angels in heaven.’ How 
much 18 owmg to birth and education that hath made the differ- 
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ence between them and us ? Was it our virtue or their vice that 
hath made the difference ? Had we any capacity before we were 
born ? Is not this a little sister that hath no breast ? If she be a 
wall may we not build upon her a palace of silver by her own 
industry too, if wc put her in the way of it? Should we not, 
therefore, endeavour to reform our people at home? Bellers 
sounds clearly the note of responsibility in social matters. It 
is not he that dwells nearest that is our neighbour but he that 
wants our help also claims that name.”^ It was useless to con- 
fuse virtue with religious opinions. ‘^To bring all to the same 
opinion,” he remarks, “ is no more practicable than to bring all to 
one degree of understanding or to the same features, or stature 
and size. There are not two leaves or grains of sand just the 
same.” ® 

“ Putting mankind into a comfortable way of living will be 
instrumental,” he considers, “ in finishing God’s creation, man 
being the head of it; by providing for the increase of their pos- 
terity, which joined to a good education, they may prove in 
the age to come both good and great in this world and as angels 
in the next.” “ For as ground that bringeth forth the grossest 
weeds may, by good culture and seed, bring forth excellent corn, 
so may as good a change be made by good instruction among 
the worst of men.”^ ‘‘The poor are far the most numerous 
part of mankind and, therefore, the reforming of them is the 
most likeliest method of reforming the rich.” ® What was the use 
of insisting on the need of being virtuous when the conditions 
of society made it irrelevant. “ Ignorance and necessities expose 
them most early to all manner of immorality and prof anen css. 
It is not easy for such as are accustomed to do evil, to do good.” ® 
As necessity hath no law, hunger will break stone walls.*^ The 
tragedy appeared in the fact that “ the poor are the living 
temples, when the cathedrals and churches without charity will 
be accounted the empty ones. God dwells not in temples made 
with hands, the building of wliich was more ostentation than 
charity.” ® The poor, being as rough diamonds, it would be a 

^ Bcllcn, Epistle to Quarterly Meeting of London and Middlesex^ 1718. 

• Ibid, * Ibid. 

^ Beliefs, Proposals for Raising a College of Industry, 1696. 

* Abstract of G. Fox’s Advice, 1724. 

• Bellers, To Sir C. Stainer, 1715. ^ Ibid. 

* Bellen, To Robert, Earl of Oxford. 
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subject higMy worthy of the consideration of statesmen to polish 
them that their lustre and value may appear.^ 

Thus, in Quaker style, Sellers bows himself in. Humanitarian 
as he was, he was strongly in opposition to the mercantilism of 
his time.^ He showed that the wealth of a country was not in 
its money but in its labour. This in itself is not opposed to the 
mercantilist outlook, for the whole policy of the age was towards 
increasing the population with the knowledge that labour implied 
wealth. This is emphasised by T. Mun,® for, as Defoe pointed 
out later on, ‘‘ Labour and Industry can alone bring wealth,” ^ 
Were not the people the cheapest, most fundamental, and 
precious commodity ” ? ® Petyt asks. The wealth of the nation 
can be ascribed to the labour of the poor.® The difference 
appears chiefly in the point of view. The poor were not to 
be exploited for the glory and strength of the nation; the good 
of the poor was an end in itself, is the argument of Bellers. 

In arguing on the economic plane he invalidates the whole 
system of corruption and economic exploitation by hinting that 
the ownership of wealth by no means was restricted to the source 


which created it. This blow at the whole system of property 
ownership, so prevalent in his time, is chiefly significant as justi- 
fying his attitude that all wealth in society, both in its distribu- 
tion and the end to whic* it was devoted, should come under 
the moral reflection of society. He was not attempting to show 
that the capitalist undertaker did not deserve his profits, but 
rather that the mere irresponsible possession of wealth per se 
did not justify the ownership. The mere circulation of money 
as a criterion of wealth would seem to deny his principle, for, 
obviously, there was no necessary relationship between the 
quantity of money and the wealth-producing human agents of 
a society. The^ opinions of society on the problem of wealth 

responsibility for its existence. It would afford society the 
opportunity to breathe the spirit of its ideals into the body of 
economic order. That was why a system of society in which 


Belle™, To Robert, Earl of Oxford. 

* in Econmica, June ig*,. 

Petyt, Bnutmuea Languem, i&o, p, *38, 

Laurence Bidden, To Pay OU Mu, 17*3, p. 6. 
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the poor were not taken into account was oppressive because it 
thwarted their opinions upon that for which they shared respon- 
sibility. Whilst the mercantilists showed that there would be 
no employment for the poor unless there were money and 
treasure, Bellers shows that were it not for the labour of the 
poor there would be no wealth at all. The rich, he goes on to 
say, would not indeed exist, for the labours of the poor are the 
mines of the rich. “ If every man in the world had a million 
of money there would not be one pound of bread nor an inch 
of cloth nor a cottage the more for it to support the life of one 
man.” ^ And there would be as many of these rich men 
hewers of wood and drawers of water as before, or we should 
be under Midas’ golden curse.” ^ Land, cattle, houses, and 
goods are but carcasses of riches dead without people;® and, 
“ what our ancestors have done or we have done to improve our 
lands, housing . . . that is now accounted our chief riches. . . 

The Quakers had learnt some economics in the discussions on 
tithes.® At any rate, we see the significance. There was required 
an intimate understanding of the relationship between wealth 
and conduct before the conscience could play upon the economic 
material of society. 

Bellers thus justifies his discussion of the economic order. He 
had shown first the wrong of poverty in society and the obstacle 
it was towards any fine development of man; he, secondly, 
showed by implication that society was not irresponsible. On 
these foundations Bellers attacks the problem of poverty at the 
root of the social problem. Following the earlier Quakers, he 
sees the importance in this connection of labour, employment, 
health, education, and the criminal law. He is no apostle of 
doles, for as he clearly puts it, ‘‘ So much of what is given in 
the streets is said to be profusely spent as well as that some of 
them are encouraged by it to live in idleness that are able to 
earn their living.” • He divides the poor into two classes, the 
able-bodied and the defective, and in the spirit of the Minority 
Report, 1909, nor against the form of the Elizabethan Poor Law, 
recommends work for the first and hospitals for the second. 

* Essay on Employing Poor to Profit^ 1723. 

* Sii Cannan, theories of Production and Distribution^ p. 3. 

Essays on Poor Manufacturers^ Trade^ 1699, p. 3. 

^ Ihid, • Ante, • To Sir C. Stainer, 1714. 
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Again, as he says in his College of Industry y It is much more 
charity to put the poor away to live by honest labour than to 
maintain them idle — as it would be to set a man’s broken leg 
that he might go himself rather than always to carry him.” As 
for the other side of the picture, As for infants, sick and super- 
annuated people, if they were put into nurseries and hospitals 
they will be cheaper and better provided for than in nasty little 
hovels at home, which so often are the seeds of infection.” ^ 

To Sellers the problem of employment was intimately bound 
up with the problem of subsistence. If the poor were set to 
work they could pay for themselves as well as be an advantage 
to the capitalist. This was not, of course, opposed to the mer- 
cantilist outlook of the time. Quaker experience had shown that 
a little management could enable industry to be run on a 
thoroughly business-like footing, the conditions of the worker 
could be decent, whilst the profit of the capitalist would be 
adequate. The attitude of the Quakers was that if the luxuries 
and superfluities of the nation were put to proper use, there 
would be no unemployment. The original method was not to 
give away stock to the workers without exerting any control.^ 
This savoured too much of charity, could be abused, and might 
not lead to the end intended. The reins of control were not, 
in fact, in the hands of the workers. It was probably based on 
Quaker experience that Boilers had found that fiooo is easier 
raised when there is profit than fiooo from charity.^ Indeed, 
was it not right that the good man who yielded his estate should 
have profit where the bad spendthrift^ would consequently 
receive none. If he that hath ^£10,000 hath the estates which 
employ 250 persons ” ® it had to be taken into account ‘‘ that 
what sap is to a tree, profit is to all business by increasing and 
keeping it alive.” « These ideas of an advanced thinker at the 
genetic period of Capitalism are of interest. 

Did they not betray the whole foundations of the inner light ? 
If men lent their estates for the economic motive of gain, where 
was the disinterested obedience to a sense of duty? In discussing 
the distribution of income in his Collegey Bellers gives us some 
insight into the problem. Penn had already shown, No man 

* See ante, 

« Ibid. 

• College of Industry^ 1695. 


^ To Sir C. Stainer, 1714. 

® College of Industry^ 1695. 

® Essay on Poor Manufacturers* Trade^ 1699. 
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in England is born slave to another, neither hath one right to 
inherit the sweat of another’s brow or reap the benefit of his 
labour but by consent.”^ On grounds of consent the Quakers 
had justified the payment of rent to a landlord, and for the want 
of consent they had invalidated the payment of tithes. Did not 
the Quakers neglect the fact that poverty might compel a man 
to consent to any standard of life so as to avoid something worse? 
The answer of the Quaker was plain. The payment of wages 
would come under the supervision of the conscience of the 
society as a whole. The standard would not be indifferent to 
the sense of adequacy considered by the society as a whole, 
which did not consist purely of those who have devoted their 
capital to the end stated. This is an important principle to 
admit. “ As Friends,” wrote Pearson, “ according to their 
freedom do contribute, they may also be satisfied it is laid out 
by the power and in the wisdom of the body to whom they 
commit it.”^ 

Bellers’ College of Industry was a synthesis of the experience of 
the Quakers, The condition of the worker is always such as 
not to rebel against the conscience of a conscientious Quaker, 
whether the worker is at home, “ college,” or Bournville. This 
is why Boilers emphasises the conditions of spiritual growth, 
health, good living, and education among the workers of his 
college. A condition of the employment was that a certain 
minimum should be assured as first charge. It is in this respect 
that he differs so materially from those of his age. The period 
is filled with suggestions for putting the poor to work, and Bellers’ 
scheme is but one among many. The basis of his scheme, how- 
ever, is not so much to increase the strength of the nation, he 
is not concerned with exploiting the resources of the poor. He 
sees in it more a scheme by which the poor could be raised both 
materially and morally. The Quakers had already shown the 
reason — the serious effect of extreme poverty or excessive wealth 
on the morals of society. Boilers docs not ignore the notion of 
productivity in the quantitative distribution of income, but he 
gives ethical consideration some scope in settling a minimum. 
The labourer had a right, not to a wage, but to a living wage — 
which is too vague a phrase to argue about. He explains him- 

^ W. Penn, England* s Present Interests Consideredy 1675. 

• Letters of Early Friends, p, 291. 
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self thus: ^^A comfortable living to the industrious labourer is 
the rich man’s debt not his charity, labour giving as good a 
right to a living as the rich man’s estates do.” ^ With striking 
anticipation of later theories of distribution, Bellers shows that 
the founders will have no other profit for their fains and 
estates ” (note the separation), but what the Collegians raise 
more than they spend.” ^ He does not admit, however, that 
the interests of the founders should ever be stretched at the 
expense of a proper standard of life. 

In fact Bellers wilfully placed his back against the idea that 
the interests of the founders should ever be allowed to conflict 
with the conditions of the workers. The founders would get 
the rest.” He ignores the fact that the constitution of his 
schemes does not permit it. He assumes that the founders would 
all be enlightened Quakers. He does not believe in State enter- 
prise, for, as he clearly put it, Private stock are better than 
public stock for employing the poor, as being better husbanded, 
as experience has shown, while the interests of the undertakers 
will oblige them to more care in managing the stock; and besides, 
constant overseers are better than annual ones.”^ This remark 
is significant as showing both lack of confidence in State adminis- 
tration in the seventeenth century, and the functions expected 
of the capitalist founders. Would not the private undertaker 
use his power to compel his interests? Bellers’ answer was that 
‘‘ The interests of the Undertaker will see that every man doth 
his day’s work.” ^ The condition of the whole undertaking was, 
however, that the standard of subsistence of the workers would 
be adequate. From the other point of view Bellers can con- 
ceive of an occasion when ‘‘ less profits may sufficiently encourage 
the founders so they may allow the labourers either to work 
fewer hours in the day or give better wages than they do 
now.”® The purpose and, therefore, the theory was not to 
increase the powers of wealth, for Bellers, like all the Quakers, 
had been drawn to the task in order to remove the distress of 
poverty. Their enterprises were all limited by the necessary 
pre-requisite of an adequate standard of life. 

The co-operative content of the college which supplied within 

^ ColUge of Industry^ 1695. * ibid, 

» Essay on Poor Manufacturers' Trade, 1699. * CdUege of Industry, 1695. 

* Ibid* 
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itself all necessaries was not conscious socialism — ^the term is 
quite irrelevant ^ — but a device utilised in Palestine to-day of 
making the workers, whom Bellers had set on so high a standard, 
independent of the low standard outside. Thereby not only 
would over-production be impossible,* but the whole idea at 
the basis of the mercantile system would be taken away. The 
fact that within the college “ labour was to be the standard to 
value all necessaries by ” is a final proof of what we have urged. 
The evolution of this seventeenth-century Proudhon is con- 
ditioned by the knowledge he had of the use of money in general 
affairs. It was a matter of the administration of his scheme. In 
lieu of the supervision of the State, the style and quantity of 
output were not to be subject to the competing demands from 
outside. Private slackness within the group was discouraged, 
whilst the co-operative idea enabled it to flourish. The college 
was not for all labourers, but only for “ expelled supernumeraries 
among them,’* * that is, only those thrown into want are to 
come into colleges, not others who live well otherwise.” * It 
would be as absurd to call Bellers a conscious Socialist as it would 
be to call him a conscious advocate of Capitalism ; we could pick 
out as many reasons for the one as for the other. Certainly it 
might appear that he was an enemy of the “ capitalism of the 
dark ” of his time; indeed, he would rescue the worker from the 
home, the bullying-ground of capitalism, and set him in the 
open, where the workers would be together and the treatment 
of the capitalist reflected upon. In equal proportion, however, 
he allowed the workers dependence upon the capitalist to render 
them impotent. There were no private resources to be relied 
upon; lands, tools, materials were the property of the founders 
— the very symbol of the powers of capitalism. Such conditions 
were laid upon the selling of shares as not only to prevent workers 
from becoming independent of their founders, but also would 
allow the wealthier shareholders (who were to have more votes) 
to dominate the whole concern.® Having no confidence in the 
State in business, Bellers was as adverse to the scheme of Peter 

^ I distent from the views of Socialist Historians. Sii £. Bernstein, Soisialism$u und 
Demokratu in der grosse Englischen. M. Beer, History of British Socialism^ 1919. H. M. 
Hyndman, Historic Basis of Socialism in England. 

* This difficulty was probably felt in Quaker poor undertakings. 

* To Robert, Earl of Oxford. • Essay on Poor Manufacturers* Tradoy 1699. 

* CoUige of Industry. 
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Chamberlain ^ or the parish proposals of Locke, Haines, or Hale,* 
as he was unresponsive to the more radical thought of Peter 
Cornelius. Sellers must be considered as a Quaker who sought 
to drag capitalism out of the dark in order to make the conditions 
of the worker more in accordance with his ideal. The significance 
of the scheme is chiefly in the appreciation of the wrongs of 
poverty, and it succeeded according as it raised the economic 
conditions of the workers. 

The process of the Quakers, then, and of John Sellers towards 
the City of God implied the preparing of conditions or the 
method of social reform. The resources and stock of the nation 
ought to be so utilised as to completely absorb the labour of the 
poor and provide a proper standard of life. Throughout there 
is a powerful appreciation of a conception of a social minimum, 
which was to appeal to the conscience of society, though Sellers 
had not reached the idea of State enforcement. Take his atti- 
tude towards criminals. These potential angels ’’ were to be 
looked after. He recommends his fellow Quakers to visit the 
prisons (bringing shins of beef with them ’’), and generally help 
to consolidate the tradition which had always belonged to the 
Quakers since the early days when they themselves dwelt in the 
prisons. He criticises, in the manner of Fox, the criminal law 
of his day. ^^To make no diflFerence,” he remarks, ‘‘between the 
punishment of theft and murder seems a deficiency in our present 
law.” * He strongly attacks the practice of the prison keepers 
selling liquors to hopeless prisoners, which made the prison a 
scene of rapid degeneration. He does not believe, in common 
with the Quakers, that the prisoners should be left in idleness — 
that being the “ devil’s great opportunity,” but he suggests 
“ endeavours be made to help them to some work suitable to 
every one’s capacity and ability, that their room will admit of, 
which earning will be a good addition to their subsistence whilst 
confined ” (based on Quaker experience), “ and may lead them 
to an industrious way of living when at liberty.” Long before 
Beccaria and Bentham, the Quakers had advocated the necessity 
of prison reforms. His attitude towards crime is modern in 
tone. He is against capital punishment — for imprisonment is 
not merely for punishment, but to “ reclaim ” the criminal; 

1 P. Chamberlain, Poor Man’s Advocate. a See Eden, State of the Poor. 

® Bellers, Epistle to Friends concerning Prisoners and Sick. 
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and he is aware that crime is a product of social circumstances* 

To put them into Bridewell or Newgate for a month or two 
and turn them loose does not reclaim them. We should, by a 
timely and industrious education, have the care to prevent such 
enormities.” ^ 

Nor does he neglect the importance of education, though to 
him a “ virtuous and industrious education,” when combined 
with technical instruction, tended more to happiness. ‘‘ How 
worthy,” he said, “ is it to provide a good education and employ- 
ment for the poor; breeding poor children with industry and 
temperance will make the next age as happy in their service as 
this age is unhappy in their parents’ vices; consider how many, 
for want of it, come to be miserable and vagabonds, and continue 
poor for generations, from father to son.” ^ He does not consider 
the most advanced education should be given to every child, but 
holds the modern principle; so that “where others appear 
ready and pregnant of understanding it may be worth encourag- 
ing them to the furthest degree.” ® His thoughts on education 
are interesting in this connection. Thus, he says, “ children are 
guided more by sense than reason and, therefore, must be hedged 
from evil more by wise management than discourse.”^ Bellers 
would not have much sympathy with the principles of Dotheboys 
Hall, for, as he says, “ grief hurts the memory and disorders the 
thoughts. Raise a child’s love to what he should learn by rewards 
and emulation — for beating them to make them learn spoils their 
natural part more than what they acquire will make up.”® 

Bellers also secs the importance of some organisation to be 
concerned with the health of the people. Here he finds neces- 
sity to call on State assistance. A long while before sanitary 
legislation entered the Statute Book, he clearly recognised the 
necessity of State action. “ When a disease calls its summons 
to the grave,” he remarks, “ a white staff or a star and garter 
are of no avail.” ® The State was very anxious about its enemies 
without, but what about its far more serious enemies within ? ’ 
Matters of such importance and expense could not be left to 
private initiative. “ It is too great a burden to be left upon 
the shoulders or to the care of the physicians alone ... no 

^ Epistle to Friends concerning Prisoners and Sick. 

* Bellers, College of Industry^ *695. * Ihid. * Ibid. • Ibid. 

* Bellers, An Essay towards the Improvement of Pbysicy 1714. ^ Ibid, 
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private person being able to bear the needful charges of it . . . 
here is the more reason to expect the State should bear a good 
part of the expense of it.” ^ He anticipates a central Health 
Organisation which would include a ‘‘ Public Laboratory for 
Research and would dispense gratuities and pensions to the dis- 
covery of new cures.” ^ Hospitals should be specialised accord- 
ing to disease, and State assistance to utilise information from 
abroad would be necessary. He further anticipates the Sanita- 
tion Districts of the middle nineteenth century by suggesting 
that doctors be appointed in every hundred of a county, who 
were to be paid out of the poor rates. The function of the 
doctor would not only be to cure but to advise.^ He claims that 
hospitals could be set up in London as a practicable proposition, 
and elsewhere indicates that he is in favour of their being 
established all over the country — though he is not sanguine as 
to the prospects outside London. Bellers sees with clarity the 
advantage of State organisation of health as opposed to private 
charity — a point not properly appreciated even to-day. 

He does not lack resource in his argument. “ It may reason- 
ably be supposed,” he said, that a hundred thousand of 
the 200,000 that die yearly do so for want of timely advice 
and suitable medicine. Considering that three-quarters of our 
people are poor and not able to procure but what’s of charity, 
therefore many of them must be lost and die miserably for want 
of a suitable provision. Besides, in a time of contagion their 
poverty makes them more liable to infection.” * Furnished with 
his previous economic findings he says that “ Every able indus- 
trious labourer that is capable of having children who so untimely 
dies may be accounted a £200 loss to the kingdom. As for our 
nobility and gentry,” he caustically remarks, ‘‘ I leave their 
valuation to themselves. But if that old incendiary runs true 
‘ skin for skin. . . all that a man hath he will give for his life,’ 
then I am sure their account will run very high.” ® Quite in 
the spirit of to-day Bellers considers that “ the sending of ambas- 
sadors abroad in time of peace or spies in times of war or the 
supporting of any foreign trade ” — this for the benefit of con- 

^ Bellers, An Essay towards the Improvement of Physic^ 1714. * Jhid, 

* The advisory capacity of the Health Visitor is greatly emphasised in the Minority 
Report Poor Law, 1909. 

* Essay towards the Improvement of Physic, 1714. • Ih%^, 
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temporary economists — “ are not more necessary nor of greater 
advantage to Prince or State than it is for them to procure all 
the knowledge of the art of healing that the universe can possibly 
supply them with all.”^ It is here we see how differently arc 
laid the foundations of his attitude to Social Reform in the age 
in which he lived. 

Sellers lived in an uncongenial atmosphere, and for that very 
reason he can be appreciated. He brought to a fine point the 
Quaker outburst of the seventeenth century. The age of Sellers 
was more concerned with the growing national consciousness and 
the rise of trade than the unity of human interest; the theory 
of the State had more concern with the defence of private pro- 
perty than the welfare and conditions of the people. We shall 
have occasion later on to refer to Sellers as an international 
thinker attempting to restore the concord of religions by the 
adoption of new spiritual values aiming at the good of society. 
We have already seen in him not only an economist who attempted 
to humanise economics, but a social reformer who, by improving 
the conditions of industry and concentrating on the needs of 
health and education, hoped to raise the lot of the people. His 
crusade had little effect upon the society of his day; but he 
helped to consolidate a great tradition in a determined move- 
ment which, in spite of change and differing circumstances, has 
persisted to this day. 

5. Survey and Conclusion 

We now can take an estimate of the position reached. Con- 
sidering their whole position, over the long run, importance must 
be ascribed chiefly to the new ideas the Quakers propounded in 
the seventeenth century, and the implications follow naturally. 
In associating God intimately with man, their religion was 
expressed by developing the best in man, since the practice of 
religion became thereby to love the best in man and obeying 
what were the best judgments of man. Thus they reacted 
against sacerdotalism, which tended to separate God and man, 
and written revelation. Both, in barring progress, enabled per- 
secution. Since God, to be real rather than a tradition, was that 
which the best in the world — ^as man considered — ^gave him an 
^ Euay uwards ibi Impnviment of Ftysic^ 1714 . 
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idea of, then the introduction of new thought and new ideals 
from age to age would prepare a new synthesis and a new impres- 
sion. Liberty of Conscience ” was, therefore, vital, for without 
it men closed their ears to the commands of God and shut their 
eyes to what God was: thus to banish God from life was revolting 
to religion. 

The sin of compulsion and oppression, therefore, could only 
be removed by the method of persuasion and — as is their usual 
term — convincement.” They found that poverty, like violence, 
was a form of persecution, for it prevented men expressing the 
best that was in them. They found, according to the light of 
the age, that the moral conduct which their best judgment told 
them was right was not being practised in society. This involved 
their responsibility, since possibly they only were the sinners if 
they only were aware of the sin of it. Had they begun urged to 
the problem on grounds of written revelation, they would have 
had no need to tackle the social order or use persuasion: instead, 
they would have compelled obedience by methods of punishment 
and violence, preventing the incursion of new ideas. The 
Quakers believed, for example, that stealing was wrong; but in 
order to remove it they discovered that it might possibly be 
inevitable so long as social conditions necessitated it. So also with 
the whole system of conduct. It would not be possible to live 
a high standard of life if the poor upbringing and the fetters of 
the environment prevented it. It is impossible to persuade a 
man whose vision is different and whose ideas are set on a different 
plane. The offence was suffered by he who persuaded and he 
who refused to be persuaded; both treasured prejudices, for they 
were not arguing on the basis of a common experience. Per- 
suasion, however, was necessary to the whole philosophy of 
Quakerism. It follows that the method of Social Reform was 
to the Quakers the means of enabling the poor man to live 
the life the Quaker thought right, not because he had the power 
but because the poor man felt the urge, Wc see here, therefore, 
the full implications of the Quaker outlook. Agreed that there 
are in society men of any number of moral persuasions, they would 
each of them particularly be conscious of certain evils, the very 
consciousness of which made them feel responsible for them. 
There would, as a result, be a healthy intercourse and inter- 
change between them. The synthesis which emerged would 
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have taken into account the whole experience of society. The 
social conscience would grow according to the interchange of 
experience, judgment, and emotion in society. The rules of 
society, following the demands of the social conscience, would 
have had no a priori significance; they possessed validity by 
expressing, as a realistic analysis would show, the judgment of 
those who had built it up in the way shown. This centre of 
allegiance, by discouraging intolerance in particular, would enrich 
society from time to time with the new ideas that gradually 
made their impression. 



CHAPTER IV 

POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 

History indicates that at the earliest stage of men’s existence 
their lives were controlled by religious notions and superstitious 
habits. To explain the problem of sovereignty without taking 
that into account would be to miss the salient factor of its origin. 
A consciousness of the inferiority of the governed would explain 
political obedience as Aristotle explained slavery. The problem 
does not appear acute when the mind is accustomed to be swerved 
by the unknown. Obedience becomes not so much a question as 
a function of the mind. The conception was strengthened by 
men’s intuitional belief that they lived in the cradle of the un- 
known, that their limited minds had not as yet explored the 
depths of the universe and fathomed the power and goodness 
inherent in it. If the progress of science and knowledge has 
shed from us the veil of humility, yet with lifted heads we 
can still opine the vastness of the beyond. But the roots of 
unquestioned obedience are to be found in the majesty, spell, and 
force of the Unknown. Whilst men continually press against the 
borders their God is one who grasps the whole, who, knowing 
all, needs no divisions for Himself between the known and un- 
known. Such a mind can only belong to God, and therefore only 
He can know the conditions, infinite and perplexing as they are, 
that effect human welfare. Obedience to God, therefore, is the 
first principle of safe living. It is in some such atmosphere as 
this that authority thrives and obedience follows naturally. 

The sovereignty of the State was the retort obvious to the 
claims of the Church. The reformers in their attack on the 
Church were compelled to depend upon the secular powers for 
their support; consequently the divine institution of secular 
government encouraged the idea of absolutism and submission. 
The sovereign state was most logically firm when it claimed the 
divine right of authority. The logical necessity to transform 
brutal men into consenting men,^ did not disorder the ideas of 

^ treated in Vaughan’s Poiitical Pbiht&piy, 
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Hobbes: the law of Nature compelled men to preserve them* 
selves, and unconditional obedience was the only outlet from dis- 
order. The fact remained that the law of God or Nature drove 
men to give sovereign authority to the State. The law of Nature 
had led men to set up the Leviathan and the law should be 
obeyed. In giving away all his freedom at any particular time 
men ever after were bound by the contract, political history 
being but the echo of the first great experience. This was the 
counterpart of the attitude of the reformers, who based sub- 
mission to Government on the natural sinfulness of man and the 
written command of the Bible, robbing all other experience of 
the sanction of divine inspiration. Augustine was indeed more 
logical than Hobbes, for he had at least kept sinfulness water- 
tight by handing it down through the shame of concupiscence.^ 
What necessarily emerged was that obedience to the Government 
was like obedience to the Deity, and there was to be no realistic 
analysis of the merits of its administration, only slavish obedience 
in the knowledge that God knew. 

The first great attack on behalf of the individual against the 
Sovereign State came from the Quakers in the seventeenth 
century. God possessed sovereignty, but according to the 
Inner Light the imperative will of God was to be heard by all 
men at all times, its dictates not needing interpretations by 
priests, philosophers, or kings, but were for each individual to 
determine. The Law of God was not to be effective in a pre- 
political stage and diverted ever afterwards from their self- 
determination by the gilded bonds of contract. It was to be 
the necessary accompaniment of every stage of their existence. 
The highest judgment of men could be pitted against the sove- 
reign will of the State. There was no universal significance in 
the conditions that had urged men to institute Government. 
Indeed the gradual development of society and Government 
arose from the gradual raising of their conditions, a process which 
was continuously evolving. It were better to have faith in the 
spirit and inclinations of men at all times and to look upon 
Government as an effort, however mean, to express it. If there 
were a contract there woiJd be as much disagreement as to its 
meaning and interpretation as was the case with the written 
word. The human spirit was too great to be bound down, and 


^ Auguitine, City of Gody Bk. zlr. p. aa 
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he served God most who strove most to understand Him. His 
sovereign will was always persuading the minds of the people. 

The conscience is that scat where his Glorious Majesty will 
rule and reign to the end of all generations.” ^ The nature of 
His command was related to the conditions of men; it was a 
limitation on His sovereign will to separate His dominion from 
His life. If men slept when they were told to rest, they might 
overdo the period. The price of the sovereignty of God was a 
continuous alertness in discovering His commands ; to rest comfort- 
ably on the written word was to shut the gates of time against 
Him. Thus, without knowledge of evolution, and unsteeped in 
the historic sense, the Quakers were able to work out a theory of 
progress. 

The sovereignty of God therefore involved a continuous 
evaluation of the acts of the legislator ; no morality inhered in 
legislation by the mere enunciation. It needed the moral allegi- 
ance of man to obtain validity. A diligent and, indeed, arduous 
effort is expected of the individual. It is expected of him to 
exert the full extent of his powers, short of violence or com- 
pulsion, to dissolve himself of the responsibility of acting against 
his light. 

This, of course, takes away the whole foundations of sove- 
reignty. Was this presumptuous effort of the individual a threat 
to the stability of institutions? “In his light be faithful to the 
Lord,” is the exhortation of Dewsbury, “ though you be hailed 
before rulers, governors, and kings for a testimony against them 
take no thought what you will say, but keep within.” ^ “ Every 
command of a king is not for conscience’ sake to be actually 
obeyed. Historians, both ecclesiastical and civil, inform us that 
many things have been commanded by kings which for con- 
science’ sake ought never to have been imposed.”® Is it better 
to obey man than God or is man grown wiser than his Maker ? ^ 
“ No temporal power of law,” urges Smith, “ can maintain your 
proceedings against the law of the spirit of Jesus Christ, for it is 
He alone that hath power and authority to rule and govern the 
conscience. Your proceedings are without power, and conse- 
quently void in law, for only that which was rooted in reason 

^ J. Perrot, To the Upright, 

* Dewsbury, Mighty Day of the Lord Comings 1656. 

* T. Hlwood, Tmb PrevaUing, 1676. « A. Pewion, Gr$at Cau of Tytbos, 1657. 
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was properly law.” ^ Thus law, which was fulfilled in spirit not 
in letter, 2 should not command or require subjection in anything 
which was contrary to God; and it was demanded that a free 
people should obey God rather than man.® Dewsbury knew the 
will of God. “ Thus saith the Lord,” he declares, “ I will over- 
turn, until I have given authority unto him whose right it is; 
and in any case, had not the want of justice cast kings from thrones 
and overturned nations ? ® He that turns from the law of God 
to obey the law of man had rather obey man than God;® and 
the law of God was written in the hearts of men.’ Since God 
accepted neither law nor Government if they were contrary to 
His own and not of Him or from Him,® the Quaker position would 
be clear. “ When your laws,” remarks Wastfield, are in com- 
petition with the law of God in the conscience . . . then judge 
you which we ought rather to obey.” ® “ If we disobey the 
one,” Burrough tragically indicates, “ we gain the wrath of God 
to the destruction of our souls, and if we disobey the other we 
gain the wrath of men to the destruction of our families, lives, 
and estate. . . . That is our present case and our sad extremity 
. . . and if for so doing we perish, we perish: and our blood will 
be upon our persecutors.” 

The theory of sovereignty in this connection is clearly analysed 
by George Bishop. We give his views in full, “ That which 
takes upon it to give rules to a thing takes upon it to give law to 
that which hath rule over the thing, and he that doth so, claims 
sovereignty over that which is sovereign of it. Now among men 
this cannot be endured. Aut Ctesar aut nulluSy either Caesar or 
nothing, said Caesar, as histories report of him. And it is the 
nature of everything that hath rule to be Absolute, and indeed 
unless it is absolute it is not rule.” Bishop fully appreciates the 
effect of the struggle between Church and State upon the develop- 
ment of a theory of sovereignty; to him this claim, as well as 
the conflict which resulted, were disastrous to men and incom- 
patible with their interests. Thus early in the seventeenth 
century the Quakers were quick to realise the dangers of a sove- 

' W. Smith, General Summons. * J. Nayler, Concerning Law. 

• E. Burrough, Declaration of Faitb^ 1657. • W. Dewsbury, A True Propbecy^ 1654. 

• F. Howgill, A Woe to Magistrates^ *654. • A. Pearson, Words to tbe Judges^ 1654. 

^ J. Nayler, To this Faithless Generation^ 1654. 

• J. Nayler, Account of the Children of Light. • R. Wastfield, To all Rulers^ 1665. 

Letters of Early Friends^ p. 108. G. Bishop, An lUmmnation. 
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reign State. Has man an equal power with God, and is his 
sovereignty as universal? Ellwood had asked, and the Quaker 
reply was obvious. “Where any impositions,” Bishop con- 
tinues, “ there are by another power, then that which rules casts 
it aside if it can, or seeks so to do, and can sooner or as soon 
cease to be as submit thereunto: for the very submission there- 
unto ceaseth it and it can no longer be called power, but that 
which is over it. As life and death have no competitorship, 
but one stands in dissolution of the other, so is power and rule. 
The spirit of each is inconsistent with the other — destructive 
— ^incompatible. Hence it comes to pass why all the wars are 
confusions in the world. The matter is — ^who shall rule? and 
he that rules can’t endure a competitor, and seas of blood have 
nations swam in on this point, and inexpressible sufferings have 
been undergone by the inhabitants thereof. . . . Therefore it 
is a most unnatural and vain thing for men to impose on others 
that for which both themselves and others must be accountable 
to God. If the plea of a power or a law or the being in power 
to make law would avail it were something, but the law and the 
power and those who made it in whom was the power (I say 
not the power of God), coming to be judged by the Higher 
Power which is Lord over all (and so it must), what safety,” he 
asks, “ is there either to bow to man to that which is not in the 
Power to which they must account, and how unnatural it is to 
require it.” * In this attack on sovereignty and the distinction 
between power, judged in so far as it “ avails ” and rules, we have 
a considerable insight into their political ideas. 

It was natural that in their limitation of sovereignty they 
should lead straight to internationalism. In their religious out- 
look society was a Church and they were not bound to narrower 
allegiances. With the abhorrence of war and denial of national 
sovereignty they were eager in the field to construct some inter- 
national system. In Barclay’s opinion, the priests had a great 
deal to do with the conflict between nations because they 
sanctioned wars and prevented any religious indignation against 
them.® But, as Penn had shown, justice was as necessary 
between a Society of Nations as between men in Society.® 

1 T. Ellwood, Foundation of Tytbos Shaken, 1678. * G. Bishop, op. ciu 

* R. Barclay, To the Ambassadors at Wimeguen, 1679. 

* See W. Penn, Towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe, 1693. 
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Militarism would^ of course, be peculiarly distasteful to the 
Quaker, who could find no discipline justified that would stamp 
out the spiritual origins of men’s conduct. It was in their 
want of homage to State sovereignty which enabled them to 
limit it from without. Even from their own State of Penn- 
sylvania, Penn would make what was the earliest scheme to 
federalise American Government. It was not only for defence 
but also to enable a common system to grow up between the 
States — dealing with debts, justice, and commerce.^ More 
properly Penn’s and Bellers’ projects in relation to Europe came 
within the realm of international thought. They were, of 
course, hampered by the conditions of time, which made their 
plea so hopelessly irrelevant. The constitutional conditions of 
each country were such as to suggest that the task would be 
better left undone from the view-point of the people. The 
interest, however, is chiefly in indicating the Quaker tendency 
of thought. Penn’s international assembly does not reveal any 
national or even European bias. Basing his estimate on relative 
national wealth, he gives his own country six members, Germany 
twelve, France ten, Spain ten, Italy eight, Turks ten, Muscovites 
ten. It was only the Quaker type of thought that would dare 
suggest such proposals in the seventeenth century. Three- 
quarters of the whole members of the assembly were to vote in 
favour of a resolution before it could be carried ; voting, in order 
to avoid corruption, was to be by ballot. 

Bellers 2 introduced his plan for a European Diet at a time 
when the change of Government in 1710 marked the weariness 
of the people in the French wars. Unlike Penn, therefore, his 
effort was more in accordance with the atmosphere of his time. 
His proposals for a European diet did not include administrative 
details on questions of majorities and methods for compulsory 
arbitration — ^which made Penn’s scheme such a brilliant antici- 
pation of the present “ League of Nations ” — but he saw 
more clearly than Penn the importance of armaments.* Bellers 
definitely suggests their limitation as a condition of peace. It 
is questionable whether Sully’s Grand Design ^ was wholly dis- 

^ State PaperSy Colonial Series (Forteicue), 1696-7, 694. 

* See my Article in The Friendy December 25th, 1925. 

* See Bellers, Some Reasons for an European StatOy 1710. 

* Printed separately in Ogg*s International Series. 
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interested. The military basis of the whole project, the refer- 
ence to Muscovite and Turk, the intention to divide up the 
house of Hapsburgs, the rivals of Henry IV, put it on a footing 
quite distinct from genuine international thought. Sully was 
more the sequence to Dante than the apostle of a new age. 
Penn had realised the necessity of the participation of Turks 
and Muscovites in a European congress, and Bellers insists on 
the same; for, as he urges, the Muscovites are Christians and 
the Mohammedans men, and have the same faculties and reasons 
as other men. The era of religious intolerance which Sully 
would have introduced on the basis of Lutheran-Calvinist or 
Catholic domination was naturally unwelcome to the Quaker 
leader. Bellers’ provision for a congress of religions in an age 
which had not yet forgotten the Thirty Years’ War was some- 
thing more than a belief that in the face of religious conflict 
international amity would be impossible. For it was directed 
towards the material and moral improvement of the people, 
based on a common sense of right, which would transcend all 
territorial limitations. 

Limiting the State, in this manner, on all sides, did not their 
attitude lead straight to anarchy? It was not so with the 
Jesuits, who were ready with a sumptuous answer to the question 
of authority. No man was a genuine Quaker in the seven- 
teenth century who had not spent a good time in prison; their 
method was to resist Government by disobeying it. The 
sovereign State had to take into account the fact that it could 
not exact obedience. The experience and history of Quakerism 
are a striking comment on the claims of the State. The protest 
which Quakerism made never bent to the ruling of the State; 
far from that, by adhering to their determination the Quakers 
stamped their protest upon the very fabric of society. The 
State did not overcome the relentless will of this group; rather 
has the law it declared gained power according to the success 
which it has been able to synthesise and express the experience 
and outlook of the communities within it. The conception of 
unlimited sovereign will presuppose a cohesion and composure 
on the part of the forces within society which belie the facts. 
A sovereign State can have no meaning unless it implies the 
right to command and the fact of obedience. The effort of 
Quakerism had been to drive a wedge between force and power, 
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and on the basis of the distinction their attitude towards the 
State was expressed. Political States drew life and power from 
that which the use of force most destroyed. Saltmarsh had 
already stated the case. “ All powers of compulsion in States, 
principled with any light and liberty, will betray the interests of 
all such States . . . oppressing all societies and fellowships of 
men.” ^ ‘‘ Settling a Government was necessary to settling 

contentions, but it may quench something more than it ought 
. . . something of the spirit may be quenched by it.”^ The 
Quakers demonstrated that the State possessed great resources of 
compulsion, but force had no relation to power where some were 
willing to suffer and disobey. 

They had faced the problem of authority on their own society. 
It was a remarkable fact that the community, which more than 
any other group in the State was to be associated with passive 
resistance and political disobedience, should be within itself 
strict in its discipline. It was pointed out by the radical section 
that the theory of the inner light denied the enforcement of any 
discipline. What right had the group as a whole to ‘‘ disown ” 
the member or excommunicate him from the society? Were 
not the Quakers opposing the magistrates’ form by their own.”® 
“ If the body claims authority over the fellow-members as 
peculiarly having the infallible spirit . . . the certain unerring 
truth residing with them on all occasions, will you limit the 
Lord ? Cannot He reveal that to a particular — yea, such things 
as the Church would be startled at — ^yea, question the verity 
ofp ”4 infallible spirit depends not on the body but upon 
Christ the Head of the Body — who administers His spirit in 
diversities of operations to few or to many as He pleases, without 
respect to persons or bodies.® It becomes not, we are told in 
the style of Bishop, any person on earth to appear as lords and 
masters among any members of Christ’s body. We are what we 
are by grace of God, and must walk accordingly to the present 
manifestation of His good spirit given to us.® As Perrot mock- 
ingly tells Fox, the unity of the saints stood not in a hat but in 
the spirit only. For man to do a thing contrary to the motion 
of the spirit, is thereby to sin against God. I should dissever 

^ J. Saltmargh, Sparkles of Glory ^ 1647. * Ibid. 

* R. Rich, Letter to G. Fox, * W. Mucklowe, Against Imposition, 

• Declaration of Some Quakers^ 1677. • John Perrot, Letter to G, Fox^ i 664 » 
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my soul from such as stood in true unity.” ^ ‘‘What greater 
usurpation can there be than this,” Mucklowe asks, ‘‘ to claim 
my rights from me into their breasts. Hereby tyranny may be 
established upon myself by laying such a foundation.” ^ “ How 

needful it is, therefore, to be joined to our own in the particular 
considering how liable man is to error; yea, in petty matters; 
and I know an offensive act done by a select body having power 
is by very few clearly discerned, but when done by a private 
person, every weak-sighted man can then discover it to be an 
oppressive act; so the evil acts of great ones are judged less 
criminal and the persons less faulty than in justice they ought 
to be.” ^ Under such organisation ‘‘ I shall be liable to trans- 
gress by breaking a law hidden in their breasts; and that 
must be a crime which they are pleased to say is so.” ^ “ Such 

arbitrary operations,” Mucklowe concludes, ‘‘ have an ill operation 
upon the spirit of men; it weakens the heart and cools their 
courage and brings them in a slavish temper and disposition.” ^ 
The Quakers met the problem and struggled hard to find the 
solution. The decision of the meetings was generally the result 
of compromises, so that the consciences of all were satisfied. 
That was why, to a certain extent, the policy of disowning was 
inevitable, for only thereby would the decisions of the meet- 
ing have the unanimous approval of each of its members. The 
unbending attitude of one member who refuses to compromise 
with the society as a whole should be expelled from the society. 
For it was logical for him to dissolve himself from the responsi- 
bility, since, according to him the attitude of the society was 
wrong, and sufficiently wrong to deserve to be powerless. “ The 
danger in society,” declared Crisp, “ doth not lie so much that 
some few may have a different apprehension in some things from 
the general sense, as it doth in this — napiely, when such as do 
differ do suffer themselves to be led out of the bond of charity 
shall labour to impose their private sense upon the rest of their 
brethren.” ® A suggestion of Penn is of interest. “ I do not 
mean,” he explains in the manner of J. S. Mill, “ that the 
liberty we are to resign to society is that which is private or 
personal . . . these things regard not society but a man’s self 


^ W. Mucklowe, Spirit of Hatj 1673, 1 . 14, 15. 

» Ibid., 1 . 30. 

• S. Criip, EpistU if lender Love and Advice, 1691. 
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• . . his private liberty only. This is still in my own power, 
and many like things have to be numbered about which society 
is not in the least concerned.” ^ But it was more in the culti- 
vation of the general sense that they derived their authority. 
In cultivating that which united men’s interests with the steady 
discouragement of imposition, the unity of the whole would be 
advanced. “ The spirit of indulgence was prudent in that it 
preserved concord.” ^ The conjunction of title and power in 
the rule of law attracted love as well as it required duty.® Apart 
from fear, men “ would be constrained to bound their desires 
and resentment with the satisfaction the law gives.”* Men 
were to “ mind that which made for peace and that which led 
into love and amity ; for men by nature feared power, but melted 
at goodness.” ® There is no schism in the body where one spirit 
is in all; if one member suffers the rest suffer with it, because 
they are in a community, in the common benefit of one spirit.® 
Indeed it might well be said that authority was more justified as 
its rules possessed less annoying capacity. So it was not purely 
on anarchic grounds that Fox had made his plea. The law 
is righteous . . . answering the righteous principle in every- 
one.” ’ For that which answers that of God in every man is 
the higher power.^ All laws of God are according and one with 
that of God in every man,® for doth not God speak to that which 
gives man to understand his ways whereby and from which 
pure reason is known ? This was why the whole system of 
compulsion was wrong. To slay a man or persecute him did 
not lead to the triumph of virtue, for virtue was by nature 
representative. “ All laws, all inventions that envy, wrath 
invests . . . will slay, murder . , . is to slay and murder the 
just; and that is unjust and contrary to the just in their own 
particulars; therefore that causeth the just to suffer — ^for his 
law . . . shall answer that of God in every man.” It was 
the contention of Fox that his principle, if understood, would 
lead to order rather than anarchy. What is the foundation of 
order but that which is agreeable to that of God in everyone ? ” 

^ W. Penn, Just Measures^ 1692. • W. Penn, To the Prince Elector of Palatine, 
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The Quakers had shown, however, in their constructive work 
in society the implications of their outlook. To encourage 
conscientiousness in the individual was a good to society. Already 
the individual has learnt to discipline himself purely from a sense 
of duty, and thereby particular interests are sacrificed accordingly 
as he thinks them wrong. The struggle to follow the sense of 
duty extended its consequences to the whole limit of society. 
The individual could not sever his responsibility from the society 
in which he participated; consequently it was necessary, in order 
to follow his sense of duty, that the whole trend of social life 
should agree with what he considered right. The very fact that 
he felt the responsibility, implied that the wrong existed when 
he was aware of it: this comes near to saying that the divorce 
of social conduct from what he thinks right, is in itself a wrong. 
There is released as a result a great persuasive energy in society. 
The individual, in his urge to impress his judgment on the social 
fabric, will find definite obstacles in his way. The obstacles 
of force or poverty prevent the necessary intercourse and the 
common experience. As a result there develops a social con- 
science which, however feebly, expresses within certain limits the 
general outlook and attitude of society on social matters. The 
social order is vital, therefore, in the influence it has on the 
interests and experiences of society. In so far as the social 
conscience partakes of and expresses the individual conscience, 
thus far will its dictates exert an obligation upon him. 

The State, in so far as it expresses its will on this plane, will 
be obeyed — when it is obeyed — ^from a sense of duty. Thus, 
though over a period of years there may be conflict of opinions 
and different attitudes on the problems of the day, those who 
speak for the State will at least find greater surety in being obeyed 
from a sense of duty, if they work upon the proper plane. In so 
far as the State, through its organisation, expresses a will and 
demands an obedience which is upon a moral plane separate and 
removed from the social conscience, it will less likely be obeyed 
from a sense of duty. This may be in spite of a representative 
system, for it does not follow either that a representative either 
represents the interests or the sense of duty of his constituents 
until it has been proved that he has done so. It does not follow 
that because an electorate has been roused to a pitch of anger or 
fear that thereby it has sought to express its sense of duty. On 
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the other hand, a representative STStem as a device gives scope 
for the end in view. The State can only obtain the moral 
allegiance of the individual in its demands accordingly as there is 
a strength of social conscience — ^which is the opportunity — and 
accordingly, as the State expresses it — ^which is when the oppor- 
tunity is utilised. 

It is by no means an ill to the authority of the State when it 
encourages obedience from a sense of duty. Men can disobey 
the rules of Government for other reasons besides a sense of 
duty. When a sense of social duty, however, is encouraged 
in each individual, the likelihood of his disobedience on other 
grounds will diminish considerably. Surely the Passive Resister 
is an illustration, willing as he is to suffer any measure of pain 
or punishment. Passive Resistance is the height of persuasion. 
How much more, therefore, would he be willing to sacrifice 
other interests if he finds the State on broad grounds satisfying 
his sense of duty on social matters. The measure of the offence, 
in relation to any alternative satisfactions that might possibly 
be imperilled as a result of what he intends to do, will determine 
the action of the protesting individual. A dangerous principle 
is admitted in the State when Government seeks to impose its 
rules in the knowledge that it has the resources to compel obedi- 
ence. Indeed the use of compulsion in the State will prevent 
the very growth of that social conscience which is the secret of 
authority. The Government will often be encouraged to the 
use of it; it will be claimed that the social conscience demands 
it. But as we have shown, the use of compulsion, however 
necessary it may be considered, is always an evil. It will tend 
to fix the rules of the social conscience and the plane on which it 
works. As a result the rules of the legislature will tend to be 
considered good in themselves. The social conscience will then 
be a sham, not a reality, for it has been forbidden the new ideas 
necessary to its life. This will rot the foundations of the social 
conscience; and the State will no longer be able to inspire 
obedience from a sense of duty. Similarly that interchange of 
experience and emotion in society which encourages social 
solidarity will be discouraged, not least of the reasons being that 
the whole ground which had made the urge necessary would have 
been taken away. 

In a realistic analysis, therefore, the sovereignty of the State 
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in itself as a claim is a danger to society. There is no moral 
validity in any legislative act except in so far as it inspires obedi- 
ence from a sense of duty. The fact of disobedience is a proof 
of the failure, no matter the cause. 

• ««•••• 

The Quakers at the close of the seventeenth century obviously 
had an horizon very different from our own, and for this reason 
we are wary of drawing implications more in tune with modern 
ideas. If instruction is chiefly to be gained in the evolution of 
their thought, we see how thus early in the seventeenth century 
the sovereignty of the State was challenged. It was not, as 
with the Jesuits, on behalf of an authority to whom they rendered 
obedience; and there was less logic in the position of the 
non-jurors who had never admitted the rightness of authority 
depended on the rightness of its acts. Their concern for the 
individual made the Quakers understand what is essentially a 
modern problem; and the testimony they brought to bear sheds 
no mean light upon our understanding of it. 
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CHAPTER I 


LINE OF DEVELOPMENT 
I. The Crown on the Altar 

The interest of the seventeenth century is in the tendencies 
then operating that enabled the Church to settle submissively 
and passively under the authority of the State. The authority 
of the State greatly increased with that submission: the danger 
of conflict once over, there was small limit to the high claims 
it took upon itself. If the evolution was strenuous, the achieve- 
ment was remarkable. The State might rid itself of Rome, but 
the real conflict was the war at home. Exerting strongly a 
claim on the moral allegiance of men, the Church in society 
could become as valuable a friend as it might become danger- 
ously an enemy. 

Of course the reformers had early given a clue as to solving 
the problem they had brought to a head. The secular claims 
of Rome were combated with obvious results. Innocent III, 
trying to lord the world in the name of the Church, departed 
from the traditions of the Church; but the traditions of the 
Church were bent by the pagan and hostile environment in 
which it was set. Render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s is more 
a shield of defence than a statement of the case: it is more a 
proclamation of innocent intentions by a struggling minority — 
as true of the struggling minorities of the seventeenth century 
as of the struggling Christian Church in the days before its 
triumph. But if Caesar is a Christian and his people are 
thoroughly and strongly so too, what is the significance of 
Caesar’s claims? Surely the division of authority into spiritual 
and secular destroys the meaning of both. Can the Church 
shirk the responsibility, and allow the Christian life and conduct 
to be independent of the authority of the infallible Church? 
For the meaning and influence of responsibility in no small 
measure depends on a mere evaluation of duties; and the safety 

185 
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of the Church is more important than an increase in its claims. 
If Caesar is no Christian and he has the power, then the Church 
must endure a rude divorce between the spiritual and the secular 
which allays all justifiable suspicion, though it does not satisfy 
the full extent of the Churches rights; but if Caesar is a Chris- 
tian, he, like all others, is a part of the Church and appreciates 
a similar spiritual truth. Under such conditions the efforts of 
Rome were not surprising. Even the efforts to achieve secular 
power was but a consequence of the belief that a spiritual autho- 
rity cannot truly live unless its province to govern and control 
and regulate material conduct and practical affairs is taken into 
account. If the spirit was the soul of man, the Church was the soul 
of society and, disembodied from its home, it had no meaning. 

Unfortunately a Church of such high pretensions had corre- 
spondingly arduous obligations to fulfil. If society is to be trans- 
formed on the grounds of the gubernative function of the spirit, 
society must be at least assured that the authority of the Church 
is necessary in that connection. Therein is the misfortune of 
change in society, for change often revolves on argument and 
argument implies that there is some one to be convinced; but if 
the Church is infallible then the dictates of its duly constituted 
authority are always right — not depending on the convincing 
power of its arguments. Men will do surprising things from 
habit, but the disadvantage of change is that it disposes men 
to think. When conduct becomes no longer mechanical the man 
often becomes querulous. Certainly it is true that the greater 
the claims of the Church the more Christians questioned the 
right of the Church authority to exert them. To the vulgar 
eye the abuse of power was more obvious than the right use of 
it ; to the enemies of the Church it would seem that her whole 
system was regulated for the purpose of personal aggrandisement. 
Thus the Church conscience might feel that the feudal Church, 
under the control and dependence of the feudal lord, causes that 
materialism to creep into the Church which was the greatest 
enemy to Christianity. The effort of the Church to win lands 
free for itself, the growth of monasteries and churches dependent 
on them, enabled the spiritual power to free itself of the illicit 
and cunning persuasion of economic power. If the end was 
worthy it was not necessary that the means were disastrous. If 
trade and commerce were seeking their freedom, we shall expect 
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they would doubt the validity of economic sacrifice as a measure 
of penance^ and would fret at the rules and conditions which 
fettered enterprise. Others, however, would not doubt. It 
might easily be argued that the Church was waxing fat on the 
tender conscience of fools. The Church would come under the 
influence of the enemies they sought to control. For all that, 
the character of the Church enterprise to subvert the whole 
conduct of life to a spiritual supervision, whether abused or not, 
would in any case lead to a hard struggle with the forces that 
refused regulation. 


2. Reformation and Separation 

The struggle of the Reformation, fought over centuries, pro- 
duced consequences that to some might appear profoundly 
irreligious. The Church had abused the power, therefore it 
was to lose it. It was taken as obvious by both Luther and 
Calvin that Church and State were separate, and, as Locke re- 
marked, they jumble Heaven and earth together who confuse the 
two. This could only be done by providing a new content to 
the Church. It became a corporation of caretakers rather than 
a living society. It lived supremely on the glory of the past 
and was concerned with building libraries for the occupation of 
its books. That dependence of secular power upon spiritual 
authority could be side-tracked well when, with hitherto un- 
known emphasis, salvation was made to depend on faith and the 
incomprehensible distribution of grace. On such a formula 
there was no need for a single Church officer to lose a single 
place or forfeit a single endowment. No man could do well 
unless he had faith, and no man had faith unless he went through 
the traditions and instructions of his Church. The priest was 
made master of his Church — ^he was the caretaker of the Bible 
and its truth. 

If men were spiritual animals purely because the Christian 
Church existed to prove it, then the transition would effectually 
have crushed the spirit out of man. Indeed, the belief and 
faith of the Christian had always been emphasised as important, 
for the ideal of a man is the secret explanation of his conduct. 
But men were no longer expected to believe in the mission of 
their own society or Church, but rather put their belief in 
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theories of theology concerned with the origins of Christ and 
God. This to a certain extent dehumanised faith and put false 
values on such ideas. If grace was relentless in its force, then 
the spiritual life did not become a problem — ^it became a fact. 
There could be no such thing as the policy of spiritual control 
on behalf of the Church; Christ performed the work once He 
had chosen to provide the grace; there is no arguing or effort 
necessary. There was no problem of Church and State, for the 
dispensation of grace did not depend on human determination, 
and the divine power went so far as it was necessary. Had not 
the Bible pointed the way? If I cannot,’^ declared Laud, “ be 
confident for my soul upon the Scripture, and the Primitive 
Church expounding and declaring it, I will be confident upon 
no other.” ^ The idea of original sin was well argued to justify 
the new faith. “ The grounds of this imagination that regenera- 
tion consists in a moral reformation of life ariseth from a denial 
of original sin,”^ insists the independent divine. As Patrick 
Hamilton, the earliest of British reformers, had long shown, the 
very meaning of Christ’s death and the purchase of grace was to 
enable salvation only as grace was doled out by He who had 
died to own the right,® It was a call to men to blind their eyes 
to the conduct of this world, to pursue faith, wait for grace, 
and observe the consequences. Men were encouraged to draw 
themselves out of the world. Their enthusiasm was to be invested 
in another world. As the pious Independent, Burroughs, well 
knew, the man who walked with God was more retired from the 
world.” ^ “ All divines agreed,” the learned Thorndike pointed 
out, “ except such heretics as Huss and Wicliffe, that temporal 
dominion is not founded on grace.” ® The Bishop reaches the 
heart of the problem. Of course it is condemned by all Chris- 
tians that “ ecclesiastical power holds and fails with grace, which 
will not fail to draw after it the like consequences in secular 
matters, pernicious to all civil societies, that the interest of honest 
men is the interests of kingdoms, states, contradicting the prin- 
ciple laid down at the beginning that Christianity calls no man to 
advantage in this world,”® Surely this fitted in well with a 

1 Laud, Works, vol. ii. p. 372. » J. Owen, Witrks (1852), vol. iii. pp. 221-25. 

* See Knox, Reformation (Laing), vol. i. * J. Burroughs, Two Treatises, p. 312. 

» H. Thorndike, “ Rights of Church in Christian Sutc,** 1649, Workt, vol. i. p. 400. 

• Ilsid., p. 453. ^ ^ 
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philosophy of economic persecution. It also rendered Csesar 
safe from all interference. Let your sufferings teach you to 
contemn the world; it will be a happy poverty if it do but help 
to wean your appetites from all things below ” ^ is the advice of 
Baxter. “ You are at least as capable of the heavenly treasures 
as the greatest princes. God purposely strained your condition 
in the world that He may force up your hearts unto Himself.” * 
In view of this a tirade against covetousness loses much of its 
force.^ 


3. There can be no Conflict between God and C-sesar 

Admitting that the Church would not interfere with the duties 
of the State, who was to determine the boundary.? What guar- 
antee was there that the State, freed from all resistance, would 
not grow in authority, and choose to usurp even the meaner 
province with which the Church contented itself? The Church 
might not attack, but would it be strong-hearted enough to 
defend? In other words, if Caesar commanded one thing and 
God another, what was the attitude of the Church? We close 
nearer to the problem in discussing the issue. 

Even if a shrinkage of the functions of the Church would 
diminish the causes for conflict, yet the leadings of the Church 
towards harmless superstition could not quite cloud over so great 
an issue. It is important to admit at the outset that the pro- 
vince of the Church depended in the long run upon the strength 
of its moral authority. The infallible bark of Rome once broken, 
the remnants floated helpless on the ocean of politics. Adven- 
ture has its appeal, and experience is never an ill. But experi- 
ence is valued in society when it can be reflected upon, and a 
society that is incapable of reflection not only docs not deserve, 
but may possibly be imperilled, with the new experiences it 
encounters. So a man loses one prejudice in order to free 
himself for another. The principle of substitution compels 
society, if it wishes to break idols, ever to change them. This, 
to a certain extent, involves creation as the very essence of 

^ T. Baxter, “ Christian Directory,” Works, vol. i. p. 49. ■ Ibid, 

• R. H. Tawney’s estimate of Baxter in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism is greatly 
overdone, when the latter’s ideas are compared with those of a large number of his 
contemporaries. 
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progress, though it exposes in a very clear light how limited the 
individual is by the list of his alternatives. It reveals the sinister 
interests that are often at work in the course of events, and 
indicates the pathetic impotence of the individual; though there 
is no reason to believe that there is a greater leaven of sinister 
interests in the new composition than in the old, wliich, being 
old, is often taken to be honourable. The Christian who had 
put his faith in the Church found, in effect, that the Reforma- 
tion implied an incessant and inevitable attraction towards a 
new loyalty that had been prepared for him. It was in the air 
and was no conscious part of his own construction. By right, 
men had the world before them — limitless was the horizon; in 
reality, like straws, they were swept up by the current of the 
times. 

Loyalty, like most of the affections, may be conscious of a 
passion without insisting on a motive. The very fact implies 
that in its true expression it may refuse evaluation, for if a con- 
flict of loyalties is not always a conflict of purposes — how are 
we to measure? If there is no conscious a priori reason for an 
attachment, there will be no guarantee as to the modesty of 
the claim it will make upon us. An allegiance, purposed for 
the achievement of a certain end, implies more or less that the 
allegiance is necessary to that end. But religious allegiance is 
something more than human contract; it subserves an unknown 
power and thus strengthens immeasurably the loyalty it inspires. 
By possessing an infinite scope for its ideals, the heart of man 
can soar with the full fling of its capacity; it is only in loyalties 
spacious as this that men become careless as to the terms of 
their participation. If the Church possessed a width and ex- 
panse of vision which satisfied to the uttermost degree the wants 
of its adherents, it plainly follows from this condition that such 
a Church can well claim infallibility, seeing that men either 
cannot or are not desirous of rebuking the mother to whom they 
owe so much. There being none, in fact, who wish to criticise, 
there is no criticism; all agree that her edicts are right. The 
principles of that agreement would certify the continuance of 
the rightness. But when the spell is over, and the satisfaction 
no longer seems profound, no thundering of the law of infallibility 
de jure will ever either induce an infallibility de facto^ or dispose 
the subjects to the correct attitude necessary for authority. It 
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is important to deduce immediately from this that the gradual 
inroads made from without into the world of the Church not 
only sapped from the Church much of the loyalty it had inspired, 
but also increased the peril of a new outward power. 

We see the treasures of the Church invaded and the State 
becoming familiar with her secret places. The State builds 
shrines for herself and constructs a world of her own in which 
the individual could find an infinite scope for his spirit. The 
faith of the nation-State was to be like the old Church, based 
on the idea of the infallibility of its mission. It appeared to 
some that they were traitors who helped her to the task and 
instructed her in the art. 

Having already indicated the new twist given to the relation- 
ship of faith, belief, grace and salvation, and observed a corre- 
sponding diminution of Church function, we see further the 
break-down of the whole idea of Church infallibility. “ A 
Bishop being a corporation, and that by king’s authority,” 
Sanderson remarks, ‘‘ as all other corporations, it is meet he 
should hold his court. As it would be presumption for Uni- 
versities (being corporations) to declare in the king’s name, so 
also with the Bishop.”^ On so low a plane as this were to be 
put the edicts of the Church. Of course the actual change of 
front was more implicit than actually avowed. What was 
significant was the actual withdrawal of the claim of any infallible 
guide in the Churches. It was naturally to the interests of sacer- 
dotalism to suppress as far as possible the springs of revolt from 
the laity. The Reformers, in their attack upon Rome, were 
anxious to shift the ground of their protest away from the inex- 
plicable voices of the individual. These men were no Ana- 
baptists — they were not in alliance with the common orders of 
the people. They were clergymen to a man, brought up in the 
traditions of their profession. The fact that on behalf of organised 
religion the Reformation was conducted by such men is vital. 
Then why was the Bible divine? “ None doth or can compre- 
hend God but Himself — once grant me that revelation is necessary, 
either there never was any such revelation of the kind from the 
world’s beginning, or the Scriptures is that revelation.” ^ Laud 
is conscious of the seriousness of the issue. He could not admit 
the divinity of the channel through which it was handed down 

^ Sanderson, Works, vol. v. p. i68. * Laud, Works (1854), vol. ii. p. 128. 
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— ^the traditions of the Church. The authority of Scripture 
must either be proved by revelation, which is not now to be 
expected, or presupposed and granted as manifest in itself, like 
the principles of natural knowledge ; ’’ ^ the divine word of 
God was axiomatic, relying upon the strength of faith more 
than any principle whatsoever.” ^ Here were the beginnings of 
scepticism and uncertainty, which made of the Church such 
yielding and plastic material to strengthen the loose joints of the 
State. How can I claim a phenomenon as divine, and classify it 
as such, unless I have experienced the divine ? It is not a human 
intuition, but a divine intuition that is necessary, for we are not 
concerned with that which is taken to be a merely human truth. 
The breach in the circuit cuts the whole artery of infallibility. 

You pretend,” Laud complains of the Catholics, “ we go to 
private revelation for light to know Scriptures. No, we do not — 
the normal persuasion, reason and force of the present Church 
is ground enough to move any reasonable man that it is fit he 
should receive the Scripture.”® Thus the Bible was considered 
the Word of God because of tradition, ecclesiastical authority 
first, and then all other arguments, especially internal from the 
Scripture itself,^ though the channel of introduction was by no 
means infallible. All interpretation of Scriptures is to be, 
according to Thorndike, composed within the traditions of the 
Church;® but the problem of interpretation was, of course, 
unsolvable. 

Once the infallible Church was deserted there would be many 
opinions as to what was God’s will. The days of confident asser- 
tion were over. Men must leave for ever the plane of what was 
divine, and be content with what was right. The magic sub- 
stance was to be dissolved into the strange fluids of human com- 
position. It was in the obscurity of religious obligation that 
the peril of the State loomed unnoticed. Of course the Word 
of God was to be obeyed rather than that of man, but how did 
one know what was the Word of God, and how both to inter- 
pret or apply? With refreshing vigour the Reformers of the 
seventeenth century claim that God should be obeyed rather 
than man; having delivered the message, they proceeded to 


^ Laud, Worksj vol. ii, p. 125. 

* Ibid.^ p. 99. 

® H. Thorndike, Wifrks^ vol. ii. p. 100. 


* Ibtd.j p. 124. 

* Ibid.^ p. 114. 
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educate themselves to the fact that God’s words were mysterious. 
A distinction is sometimes made between fundamentals and non- 
fundamentals, which is a clue to the poverty of their resource. 
For were it not merely a question of degree, the decision they 
came to would have been that men should rather obey man than 
God, as shown in their attitude towards non-fundamentals (for 
the duty of obedience, on divine recommendation, received a 
very human emphasis). Otherwise it would be high ir religion to 
pick and choose as to the rules of God men preferred to obey. 
Further, ‘‘ If there be latitude and a liberty of judgment left, 
it is first in such things as are not clearly and positively laid down 
in Scripture,” Newcomen, the prominent Presbyterian, points out, 
and therefore are not the fundamental and essential of faith 
and worship.” ^ If you were confused about the meaning of the 
Scriptures, you could safely ignore them; ignorance dissolved 
your responsibility. If you were not clear as to what God 
ordered, you could take it for granted that you were not only 
not obliged to obedience, but also God had never commanded 
anything; leaving the plane of interpretation you descend to the 
low plane of private unfettered belief. The very cause of that 
descent makes it ridiculous for you to plead God on your behalf. 
On these grounds, and assuming the general tendency to make 
things non-fundamental coincide with things indifferent, it would 
be no difficult matter to arrive with Thorndike at the following 
conclusion; “ It is never lawful to do anything that is evil; but 
it is not evil but necessary in the sphere of things indifferent to 
follow the law that standeth, though a better might stand instead 
of it.”^ The conclusion, on the face of it, is not very drastic; 
it was saying, in the words of Usher, that unless the thing com- 
manded did evidently atid certainly appear to be unlawful, we 
ought to yield obedience thereto, and not to suspend or defer the 
doing thereof upon every idle scruple that may come into our 
heads.* The loophole of danger appeared in the fact that what 
evidently and certainly appeared to be unlawful ” might in- 
clude matters which appeared to the inward judgment as rela- 
tively unimportant, and exclude matters which appeared to the 
inward judgment as matters of supreme importance. Indeed, 

^ M. Newcomen, Duty to endtavour Unions 1645, p. 19. 

• H. Thorndike, Works, vol. i. p. 204. 

• J. Usher, Potcer Communicated by God to the Prince^ 1661, p. 138. 
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discussion, conflict of opinion and uncertainty, do not arise from 
indifl[erence but from interest; the sphere of things evidently 
lawful was in reality the sphere of things evidently unimportant. 
The pity was, of course, that as far as the Reforming Churches 
were concerned, they came to an agreement on one point, and 
that was the necessity of outward sacraments. The institutions 
of the Eucharist and of Baptism were to be preserved. It justi- 
fied the existence of the clergy and the Church. On that point 
all agreed, and there was no diversity of interpretation. It was 
tacitly assumed that where all the clergy agreed, the whole 
Church agreed. For there was only one visible expression 
throughout the Church, and all Christians were at least passively 
responsible. We are discussing here the issue in terms of any 
conflict between God and Caesar that might possibly arise. The 
liberty the State allowed the Church depended on the liberty 
the Church allowed its members. Agreed that the individual 
had the liberty to differ provided he is religiously obliged to 
certain Church fundamentals (in spite of all circumstances), we 
might find that the individual had no right, even on the demands 
of Caesar, to differ, since his religious scruples had in reality no 
fundamental obligation. For the province of things indifferent 
seemed to expand indefinitely, and the province of things funda- 
mental seemed to contract enormously. 

“ It is not possible that the Church,” Laud reminds us, 

should universally fall from and teach against things absolutely 
necessary to salvation — in virtue of the promise of Christ.”^ 
Will it not follow that the whole Militant Church cannot err 
over the foundations of the faith ? ^ It meant that “ All the 
members of the Militant Church cannot err cither in the whole 
faith or any article of it; it is impossible. For if all might so 
err, there could be no union between them, as members, and 
Christ the Head, and no union between Head and members and 
no body; and so no Church, which cannot be.”® Nothing could 
be certainly a fundamental upon which anyone disagreed, and, 
therefore, a certain fundamental was either unimportant or well 
accepted. Here is a philosophy of conservatism. Thus was the 
spirit crushed out of the Church, and the obligation of protest 
at once dissolved. 

For it must surely follow that, in number, there may be as 

^ Laud, Works, vol. ii. p. 157. * Ibid, • Ibid,, p. 267. 
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many interpreters of God’s will as there were members of His 
Church. Christ’s promise holding out, it follows that the whole 
Church of Christians was not erring, but that somewhere there 
were certainty and truth. The way of judging was very difficult 
therefore, and in any case was a human and an unsure method. 
The only certain thing was that the more difference of opinion 
that was created, the more difficult would be the task: though 
it would be too much to say that difference should therefore be 
definitely avoided on the grounds that God’s truth was already 
presiding in His Church. The Church might exist in time, and 
take into account the conditions of the occasion. The period 
of transition, however, when the new opinion was being forged, 
was definitely unreligious: for here was a belief and a loyalty to 
a conception which was not even developed: if that conception 
tended towards impeaching some of the ideas of the Church 
ie facto it tended, even further, to become irreligious unless it 
correspondingly coincided with and was causally connected with 
the enunciation of new ideas (considering the Church in the more 
liberal sense as a Church in time). 

It is important here to remember that the problem of God’s 
will once argued upon, can no longer be a matter of certainty. 
If there were less argument there would be less uncertainty, 
which was putting the cart before the horse : and so the Reformers 
would solve the problem by soothing the complainings of the 
human mind, and reducing it to a passive and unobservant 
attitude. Scrupulous men were the men most to be feared in 
this period of transition. The efficacy of the Church did not 
depend on the searching capacity of Christians. The truth was 
with them did men slumber or forget. “ The interpretations,” 
Bancroft remarks, “ are in truth perverting of Christ’s meaning. 
They murder the Scriptures to serve their own purposes.”^ The 
Church did not depend on its fellows but its Founder. Why 
upset the peace of the Church with your new ideas, when the 
Church possessed the truth, and sufficient truth, before you 
exerted yourself? On the whole were you not a menace, especi- 
ally when you know that you are burdening the Church — who 
knows? — with unnecessary truths, and making still more difficult 
the choice of the necessary ones? Besides, you know well enough 
that the very perception of the absolute will of God can never 

* R, Bancroft, SermQn Preached nt St PanPi Cms, 1588, p. ii, 
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certainly be appreciated, because we are all endowed with but 
human minds. The man with the new ideas was from the common 
point of view not only dangerous, but his efforts were unnecessary. 
Was heresy merely the expression of pride? Even Laud would 
not go so far. I cannot think,” he says, Church pride is the 
adequate and sole cause of heresy. In part pride caused it, and 
pride on all sides, pride in some that will not submit their private 
judgments where with good conscience they may and ought to, 
and pride in others who would not first nor will not yet mend 
manifestly great and dangerous errors.” ^ In such an atmosphere 
men could afford to be sceptical. It was, in fact, the message of 
the Churches. 

We see already the secret of that division between individual 
and social right. It almost becomes presumptuous of the indi- 
vidual to judge social matters. In the enunciation of God’s will, 
there were no high priests of divine right for every occasion to 
lay down the application to living issues. The days of Revela- 
tion were over and men could not expect, therefore, to fix on the 
Divine with any degree of certainty. From the individual point 
of view that fact alone assured that the Christian would possess 
inviolate the right to judge what is right; the terms of that 
possession involve a distinct understanding that what the indi- 
vidual thought was right was not necessarily an obligation to 
God. The individual cannot quote God, therefore, in his protest 
against some rule from without. If he quotes God he must 
forfeit the right to make interpretations for himself, for the inter- 
pretation was only caused by the fact of uncertainty as to the 
divine will. The will of God was more uncertain in some things 
than in others, and as we have shown it is on live issues men had 
the least right to invoke the name of God. Here was a fine way 
of cooling rebellious ardour — making its strength a nominal for- 
feit of its spirituality. The Church had nothing to do with the 
Reformer. In common decency, so it was argued, God ought 
not to be pulled to pieces, and made to contradict Himself. 

What’s in a name? A great deal when that name is God’s. 
To rob men of God at such a time was not only to rob ideals 
of their inspiration, but to weaken tremendously the loyalty to 
them. In such human matters men could quibble over the 
terms of their participation. The State, without her halo, 

* Laud, WorkSf vol, ii. p. 409. 
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would morally have been of no account: but she preserved it. 
It was the loss of the Church which in reality turned the balance 
so powerfully. As far as could be judged, however, the priest 
qua priest in his functions was most certainly of God. For was 
not there the widest agreement among Christians on this matter 
(especially when those who had opinion on this matter were 
universally priests)? 

The misfortune of realising that the fundamental truths still 
existed, and would always be preserved in Christ’s Church, was 
that as a result certain truths had to be admitted in society 
whose sanction was not in their convincing power. Where could 
these truths be located, from whose mouths were they spoken? 
That was a question which could not be answered positively, 
though we have agreed how they persist and thrive side by side 
with conflicting and varying private judgments. The history of 
the Roman Church, the Reformers well knew, showed that 
authority, as such, did not necessarily speak the words of absolute 
truth and right. The grounds of their denial are important and 
indicate, as with Laud, a significant outlook in attack. ‘‘ Every 
assistance of Christ and the blessed spirit is nought enough to 
make the authority of men divine or infallible, but such and so 
great an assistance only as is purposely given to that effect.”^ 
Suppose a General Council of the whole Church err . . . I 
would have it wisely considered again whether it be not fit to 
allow a General Council that honour and privilige which all 
other great courts have, namely, there be a declaration of the 
invalidity of its decrees as well as the laws of other courts before 
private men can take the liberty to refuse obedience. . . . There- 
fore it seems very fit for the peace of Christendom that a General 
Council thus erring, should stand in force, till evidence of 
Scripture or a demonstration make the error to appear as that 
another Council of equal authority reverse it.”^ The indi- 
vidual was not to refuse obedience: he might have his opinions, 
but what did he know of the Absolute Will of God? In any 
case there could be no infallible determination: but there was, 
at any rate, an overwhelming probability that the individual 
or group who protested were in a false and irreligious position. 
The contradiction appears, of course, in the fact that there was 
some one to whom “ evidence of Scripture or a demonstration ” 

^ Laud, Works ^ vol. ii. p. 104. • Ibid>y p. 251. 
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is to be made. Before a new Council is set up there must be a 
persuasive interval in which upstarts claim the necessity for it. 
Was judgment of their conduct — on which in reality everything 
depends — to be withheld ? It appeared so. “ The determina- 
tion,” Laud explains, ^‘is by equal authority and according to 
law declared to be invalid. Therefore the error appears.”^ Nor 
was the Council as such unerring. The popular foundations of 
the Conciliar Movement are well indicated in the fact that 
“ Every body collective that represents, receives power and 
privileges from the body which is represented. So there is no 
power in the Council, no assistance to it, but what is in the 
Church. Does the representing body have all the power, 
strength, and privilege which the represented hath? and suppose 
it hath all the legal power, yet it hath not all the natural either 
of strength or wisdom that the whole hath. . . . Therefore the 
acts, laws and decrees of the representatives are binding in their 
strength . . . but are not so certainly free from error as is that 
wisdom which resides in the whole.” ^ A Church Council was 
not infallible — for its decisions were valid merely as they were 
consented to. That which belongs to a thing by consequent,” 
and the Church evidently had, according to Laud, a mind of its 
own, doth not otherwise or truly belong unto it than it con- 
sents and cleaves to that upon which it is a consequent. And 
therefore, a General Council hath not this assistance, but as it 
keeps to the whole Church.”^ An erring Council, however, is 
compatible with an infallible Church; and, indeed, by indicating 
the fallibility of Councils, the Church is enabled, as a result, to 
erect new Councils.^ For was not the power which Councils 
have from the whole Catholic Church, and the Church’s power 
from God ? ® “It is true that a General Council de post factOy 
after it is ended, and is admitted by the whole Church, is then in- 
fallible. . . . But that a General Council a parte ante may truly 
be said to be infallible in all its determinations, whatever they 
shall be, are utterly denied. . . . But after it is confirmed, that 
is admitted by the whole Church, then being found true, it is 
also infallible . . . that is, it deceives no man. So here a 
General Council is a more probable yet a fallible way of pro- 
ducing truth.” • 

» Laud, Wwrki, vol. ii. p. 252. * Ihid,^ p. 260. » /iid., p. 266. 

* Ibid.^ p. 286. » ibid,, p. 291. • Laud, op, cit., p. 383. 
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The implication of the argument is that authorities within the 
Church, though they could not claim that their decisions were 
per se absolutely right, yet they could equally claim that they 
were not absolutely wrong. During the period questioned there 
is no adequate means of criticism, it is impossible to pass judg- 
ment on those who protest. The substitution of another Council 
does not prove the old Council absolutely wrong, for its period 
is over; and besides, there must and always will be doubt that 
the new Council decides the matter according to the universal 
mind of the Church. The Church is infallible because it is 
unintelligible; it cannot do wrong, because as a body it cannot 
do anything. 

Having reached this position, we can resume the main thread 
of the argument. The will of God as shown in the Scriptures, 
once men interpreted and applied it, could be little better than 
the will of men. Men could refuse to do what they thought 
was wrong, but their refusal could not be claimed as an obliga- 
tion to God. It was on such foundations, therefore, that the 
Church built her new policy. It was the pathetic admission, of 
course implied, that no Church or doctrine of that day could be 
fixed on as agreeable to God, and that attachment to them was, 
therefore, a certain means of salvation. The age of certainty 
was over: and for that very reason there was no cause to turn 
from the Church of one’s country. Considered in vacuOy no 
richness of organisation could hide from the inquirer the paucity 
of her personal resources: she was speedily realising that the 
heart that beat within her was the heart of her country, and the 
allegiance which bound her was the allegiance to her king. If 
there was one certainty in a world of doubt, it was that the 
functions of the priest in the visible Church were absolutely 
necessary and according to God, for here the voices of the Church 
(fortunately for themselves those of the priests) were unanimous. 
The Church could not universally err in this matter The splits 
in the Church had revealed the lack of certainty; but the line of 
division was not for or against the priest and the visible Church. 
If there was one thing which was widely accepted, it was the 
necessity of outward signs and the visible Church. It was their 
character, not their existence, which was disputed: the anger of 
the controversy proved that. At any rate, it was made abun- 
dantly clear that violent as may be the disagreement with any 
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political authority on “ indifferent ” matters, it could never be 
proved that such disagreement was to be followed as a religious 
obligation. God permits no secondary loyalties, but all deter- 
mination of right or wrong, based on the written Word, were 
merely human interpretations. It was sacrilege to take God^s 
name in vain. On the other hand, no authority existed which 
could be shown to have demanded things in themselves abso- 
lutely wrong, or in opposition to God, because no authority 
existed among Christians to declare a thing absolutely wrong or 
opposed to God. Hedged in by these two limitations, the indi- 
vidual could never make disobedience to Caesar an obligation to 
God. In any absolute sense authority could never be shown 
wrong, nor the dissenter or resister right. God called no man 
to question obedience to Caesar. 

4. The Alarm of the Bishops, or the Cross on 
THE Crown 

The position was full of possibilities, and likewise full of 
dangers. The religious consciousness was aroused, and the 
sacerdotal consciousness alarmed. If Caesar cannot conflict with 
God, would not Caesar do what he liked with God? Such a 
question could not be logically asked, for the Church was not 
God, and of course, Caesar could do what he liked with the 
Church. Surely the professional interests of the priests were 
being sorely strained. If there were no absolute certainty as to 
God’s will, or the Church could not authorise infallible doc- 
trines, what was the cause for the particular form which the 
visible Church took, and, above all, why did the teachings and 
dogma of the Church appear as they did ? Could not the State 
overrun the Church, pillage its altars, and bolt its doors ? In an 
age of growing scepticism could not all Church doctrines be 
defied, insulted, and the Houses of God desecrated? Above all, 
if the Church could not give an infallible lead, would not its 
members erect their private theories as goods in themselves, to 
which they would be compelled to, rather than persuaded, and 
without considering their teachers? 

The institution remained, and it was useless to deny that it 
retained strongly the moral allegiance of the individual. But, 
unless it was shown to be absolutely necessary, and that in the 
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life of religion the Church fulfilled an obligation to God, it would 
be rapidly forsaken. Both priest and king were alive to a common 
danger. Was the visible Church no longer to continue persuad- 
ing the conscience of the individual ? Then what sinister interests 
would usurp the task ? The Church, for good or evil, had shown 
itself to be compatible with law and order. It had forged a 
philosophy and a doctrine which wedded men to the world in 
which they lived, without protest or complaint. “ No school,” 
declares Laud, can teach conscience but the Church of Christ, 
for wherever you find the Church dissolved, there you see con- 
science decayed”^; admitting there was no absolute religious 
obligation to abandon that philosophy, there was similarly no 
absolute religious obligation to persist with it. It is not mere 
lack of encouragement which quells the ardour of revolution. 
Was the Church to stand by and leave unjudged the erratic 
course of events ? Such passivity amounted almost to responsi- 
bility. The problem was before them as priests, and they 
answered it as men. It is against nature to invite your own 
downfall, was the human reflection. In a world of doubt, you 
were foolish to choose an uncertainty which led to your disaster: 
other things being equal, self-regard was better than other 
regard: the Church joined hands with the philosophers of the 
day. 

Besides, from the very beginning the Reformation was no mere 
exchange of views. The denunciation became passionate with 
the attitude of the audience. It was under the wing of the 
State that the protest persisted. Innovators turn orthodoxy 
sometimes to great account, and no one denied that the secular 
power was ordained by God. The argument was not infallible 
more than any other argument: it was just the argument of the 
priests, of a separate section of men in the Church. In a position 
of authority the owners of the voice were heard and they whis- 
pered their secrets into the ears of secular authority. They were 
lavish with quotation, and their mouths were exuberant with 
the words of God. Not even that, however, could hide the fact 
that they were showing that what was' useful for authority was 
what was right, and that a change in the Church was justified 
purely on grounds of expediency. If the loosening of authority 
and the loss of infallibility revealed that men could forsake their 

^ Laud, Wmrks^ vol. i. p.’ 112. 
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old allegiances, similarly authority could innovate and build a 
new habitation for its spirit, without wronging God. The rebel 
could not claim God on his behalf, though he could rebel without 
absolutely sinning; then in the interests of order, authority could 
found a new environment and enlist new weapons to its aid. 
Great as was the danger that threatened society, greater were 
the precautions which authority took. The freedom and ease of 
action here portrayed were characteristic of the tendencies of 
the age. 

The plenteous quotation from the Bible to show that authority 
was divine, in reality had nothing to do with the question, and 
certainly does not further the argument. We must, therefore, 
appreciate their method from the proper point of view. “ A 
supreme power is given,” Laud explains of secular power, “ to 
this order by God Himself in Scriptures, which is that kings shall 
rule and command all persons, of what ranks or state soever, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil.” ^ Suppose the King,” Usher 
asks, shall command us to worship the devil. Would you wish 
us lay down your head upon the block and not give leave to 
stand upon guard ... if not, what would become of God’s 
Church and His religion ? ” ^ The answer is to suffer and pray, 
for in view of Christ’s promise, God’s Church and Truth cannot 
disappear.^ Laws, being the effect and design of rulers’ wills 
. . . their authority is not derived from the people’s consent 
but from God.^ The words of God are to be chosen according 
to the preference of authority: to obey God rather than man 
is well,” R. L’Estrange points out; “let us obey Him then in 
not resisting those powers to which His ordinance hath sub- 
jected us.”® 

Whether consciously or not, the Church was moving to a 
solution of the problem. Convinced that authority within the 
Church had as great a right to take advantage of the general 
freedom as the rebellious spirits, the bride of Christ was secretly 
to have intercourse with the State. The familiarity of her 
relationship was in a short time to breed the contempt which she 
earned. Since Caesar had mastery over men’s bodies, let him 
have mastery over men’s souls. If the former was according to 

^ Laud, fForksj vol. v. p. 614. 

• J. Usher, Power Communicated by God to the Prince, 1668, p. 150. • Ibid, 

* T. Baxter, Works, p. 730. * R. L’Estrange, Memento, 1682, p. 78. 
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God, in their opinion the latter was not against Him. The 
duty of the visible Church was obvious. Its teachers were to 
educate their sovereign — they were to persuade him into a love 
of the mysteries they held so dearly. Their responsibility for 
evil was over once they had done everything to open the eyes of 
Caesar to the doctrines and beliefs they held as right. There was 
nothing immoral in the transaction, it could be argued. Autho- 
rities have much in common: in their superiority they feel above 
the common lot. Intercourse is easy for them. It was not the 
dishonesty of the priest, but his good fortune, which put him in 
such a position that he could come into such close connection 
with the coercive authorities of the day. Any group would have 
taken similar advantage, if it could enlist the authority of the 
State in imposing its private belief: for a private belief, however 
fallible, was considered as supremely necessary, as it was true in 
itself apart from its persuasiveness. It was logical, therefore, to 
ram these doctrines down the throat of the whole Church, at the 
point of the sword. Nor was this only because of the necessity 
of their own beliefs and doctrines. Equally, if not more impor- 
tant, there was to be a regular visible doctrine to retain the 
loyalty of the Christian conscience; for the sake of all that was 
orderly, the Christian must be kept in the Church. Priests were 
not prophets, and once given the text to expound, the Church 
had a safe anchor and the priest his stated task. 

Was not the Church, thereby, put in a false position, going 
back on the very ideas which had led her to the threshold of the 
present position f It is in her effort to become logical and con- 
sistent that the damage is done and the tragedy appears. If you 
are sure that no authority in the Church, by the mere pronounce- 
ment, can claim any doctrine, belief, etc., to be according to 
God, or absolutely right, why are you establishing a public 
doctrine and wasting the blood of those who rebel against it? 
You are hiding things, and in the darkness of your doubt you 
are holding a loyalty of which you are ashamed. 

The eloquence of the answer was stamped indelibly on the 
fabric of the State. A doctrine which issues from authority is 
by its very nature the truest doctrine possible to those it autho- 
rises. Such an attitude, latent in the grounds of its protest, 
came to its natural development at the stage which the Church 
now reached. The State has at its disposal the power of the 
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sword; there are none superior to her in her physical might. 
What does that imply in the last resort? Surely the eternal 
triumph of her own ideas. He who possessed the power of the 
sword could prove himself infallible. Let violence be brought 
to bear on him who questioned the public doctrine, and let him 
be called heretic. If violence succeeds, then would he rather 
abandon his beliefs and principles than suffer the stings of mere 
physical pain; surely, if God’s truth had resided in him, the 
precious freight was in unworthy hands; and, further, no violence 
could destroy God’s truth, though it might shift the residence. 
Did not Christ’s promise hold, that His truth would endure with 
His Church? Coercion may fail in its intent: authority thereby 
discovers where reside the strongest beliefs and what those beliefs 
are; further, authority would be able to reflect how far its 
doctrines have adequately taken into account the beliefs that have 
broken into liberty, and adjust accordingly. But, indeed, the 
hand of God must be behind the sword. Government possesses 
this power, and none use the sword against the Government. 
The Government alone, therefore, can maintain its own ideas. 
Individual ideas, however, can be broken; let the heretic act 
the martyr — but with a sword in his heart how can his mind 
work? There will be none to question the mind behind autho- 
rity, let the world welter in blood, and there be none beyond 
the owner. One stage further, let men publicly avow what they 
are told to avow, and inwardly hold their private beliefs: then, 
if they cannot act according to their beliefs and express the spirit 
in outward show, the new ideas will waste their strength on the 
desert air, will wither, to die out at last. Thus, breaking the 
spirit out of man, authority has powerful significance; surely 
there must be but one answer to the question where, in greatest 
probability, does certain truth reside. For the promise of Christ 
is that His truth shall not die: the State was the assurance. 

After all, there was no dilemma for the individual; there was 
only one side to take in the conflict between public and private 
belief. If it were possible that an individual held a belief and 
doctrine necessary for salvation, another individual may hold a 
contradictory belief and doctrine to be necessary. It was essen- 
tial, therefore, to think in terms of society and the Church, as 
wdl as in terms of the individual Two opposed doctrines 
cannot be right, if it is a question of absolutes. ‘‘ The sects,” 
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Bancroft points out, notwithstanding they all claim the title 
of Christian religion, yet one of them curseth and contradicteth 
the other . • . and your religion is not true.”^ But at any 
particular place, some visible Church was absolutely necessary to 
the Christian. For the whole Church had agreed that the 
visible office was necessary and the whole Church cannot err. 
How the office was to be exercised was another matter, but where 
there was greatest agreement there was greatest certainty. On 
the other hand, persuasion and intercourse within the Church 
was an evil for the Church and for the individual; for in the 
surgence of new ideas, the participating ideas lose their per- 
sonality during the intercourse; until the new synthesis has 
emerged this would have effectually hounded every vestige of 
God’s conscious truth from His Church. It is better to sacrifice 
much in order to avoid a certain evil, than to sacrifice everything 
in order to avoid a large number of merely possible ones. Once 
there is argument as to a truth, it can no longer be an absolute 
truth; if it is unquestioned it may still be infallible. Men 
express their religion visibly, and the visible Church with a 
visible doctrine could be one, not many. The visible Church 
has such power that it could bend and alter the inclinations of 
the invisible Church. That being so, since visible Churches 
were necessary, the implication was that their doctrines were 
right where they received visible allegiance from society. That 
a visible Church is not necessary, is another matter. Granting, 
however, a visible Church, the only right and certain visible 
Church was that which was not questioned visibly in society. 
If the individual has his private belief he must not fuss about it. 
It is impossible for him to claim anything more than human 
reason in his obligations. Working on a lower plane, he might 
be overwhelmingly convinced as to the rightness of his cause; 
for all that, his conviction was merely human. Those with 
whom he disagrees are similarly convinced. The point of differ- 
ence is not the alliance of God but the variety of human stand- 
point. The protest of the individual against the orders of the 
day was therefore idle. It might easily be that if the individual 
were not so keen on fashioning his private belief, public doctrine 
would not have been so necessary. For a man with a belief to 
preserve in matters of salvation, was like the fiction of Hobbes* 

^ R. Bancroft, Strmon Preached at PauTs Cross^ 1588, p. 4. 
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creation, a nasty brutish fellow. Some common doctrine would 
at least be a curb on the insolence of others, and be a haven for 
all private spirits. Such a doctrine could not be proved to be 
wrong — ^no human agency existed to prove it. On the other 
hand, it had all the marks of being absolutely right. It pro- 
ceeded from a centre which could pool all the resources of society. 
Not only a universal allegiance could be compelled to its doc- 
trines, and the Church cannot universally err, but the very 
nature of the doctrines it authorised would meet with most 
universal consent. It was only from the centre that the whole 
traffic and meaning of society could be taken into account. The 
priest and the interpreters of the Church could persuade autho- 
rity into the doctrines acceptable to themselves. Standing as it 
did in the place of power, and receiving as it did common allegi- 
ance — and not proved to be an insincere allegiance (such was 
the hypocrisy of standards) — combining within it the varied out- 
looks and judgments of so many differing individuals, the pro- 
bability was that authority and its doctrines were, by the process 
of elimination, right. So long as there were none to question 
authority, what proof was there that it was fallible? We are 
reaching now to the summit of development. 

The public doctrine was nearest to absolute right, because it 
proceeded from authority. Without being too inquisitive, 
authority finds her decisions claim allegiance, and not purely 
because they are convincing. Authority, being impersonal, has 
at its disposal the whole of the variety of human resources in 
society. The Church cannot universally err, nor can society. 
In the gradation between a private sense of right and absolute 
right, the individual stands lowest and authority highest. The 
individual with his private ideas and his personal interpretation 
of God’s word stood but low and was in a poor position to know 
the absolute will of God. For was it not clear that, as far as 
human determination went, the visible Church was infallible, 
where it visibly and universally agreed ? And was it not necessary 
for salvation that the fundamental doctrine be embraced ? 

Consider the obligation of the Christian towards God. The 
visible Church, which Christ had established, was visibly rent. 
When every man has a different conception of his obligation to 
God, how was the individual to determine it? He did know 
that where there was most universal agreement among the 
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Churches there was most probably an obligation to God. Men 
might argue as to the powers and functions of the priest, and 
the proper doctrines of the Church, and the meaning and impli- 
cations of the sacraments, but none questioned the absolute 
rightness of having a visible priest, doctrine and sacrament. 
Let every Christian, wherever he was, remember that funda- 
mental fact. As the Lutherans tended to show, no mere admini- 
stration of the sacraments, as such, endowed the Christian with 
grace. If the individual was in the proper state of faith and 
frame of mind, and God had so determined, then the sacraments 
would be a means by which grace entered the soul. If, however, 
the individual was not in the proper frame of mind and God had 
not so determined, the administration of sacraments did not 
imply the conferring of grace. We observe the serious implica- 
tions. If the foundation of the Christian salvation was under 
the control of Christ and the individual, yet the saving grace 
only entered via the visible sacrament. Thus, though all men 
who visibly participated in the sacraments did not receive grace, 
yet all men who obtained grace had received the sacraments. 
That simple conclusion has been declared by some to be the 
secret of the liberty of the Christian, as proposed by the Re- 
formers: far from being so, it is a secret of the tyrannies that 
have been inflicted on Christians. Where Christians were granted 
such certainties as these — alone in a world of doubt — it made 
them absolute slaves to those in whose charge were the outward 
visible sacraments: for they knew their salvation was directly 
threatened if the defiance of the Church implied the loss of 
their visible participation. Here was a curb on their protest 
and a check on their freedom; it is in reality here that the 
moral supremacy of the State as we know it now is greatly to 
be explained. 

We proceed one step further: the State gave authority to its 
Church. This Church has its priests, its doctrines, its sacra- 
ments. But suppose there were other Churches in society, also 
with their priests, their doctrines, their sacraments. To which 
Church should the individual give his allegiance as a duty to 
God? It was to be that Church which the State was pleased 
to authorise and none other. The State had power and force 
at its disposal, whatever you might think of its morals. It 
could shoot every priest, close every church, prevent you from 
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partaking of the sacraments. Had not the State, therefore, power 
to hurl men into damnation merely for the reason that it had 
power over men’s outward actions ? That depended on the way 
you regarded the sacraments. Surely the promise of God was 
that He alone had the power. The answer was that the will of 
God was in the will of the State when it came to a conflict 
between the individual and the State. Was not violence in reality 
persuasion ? The dissenter, deprived of his visible sacrament, 
would join the national Church and partake of its sacraments. 
If it was not in every case a matter of grace, it was certainly a 
matter of obedience to God. If the individual had grace, what 
did it matter what doctrines he accepted? 

The disease, once it had asserted itself, gathered in strength. 
It rotted the whole outlook of the Church. A value was put on 
the outward show and symbol. A public doctrine and a public 
allegiance possessed a moral value, even though they did not 
imply at first a spiritual conviction. A means was put before 
you by which you became aware that no one was questioning a 
certain doctrine. There was no reason to suspect that every one 
did not believe in that doctrine; therefore you must believe too, 
for the Church does not err universally. In any case the State 
could make allegiance to its public doctrines the price of the 
visible and indispensable benefits it had conferred through its 
Church. There was no proof as yet that such public doctrines 
were right. If, however, none openly protested against them, 
you could not show that such doctrines were not more right 
than your own, which, judging by public doctrine, everybody 
thought wrong, and nobody, as far as you knew, thought right. 
Suppose, however, the public doctrine of another nation was 
against the public doctrine of your own, then there were some 
Christians who questioned the rightness of your public doctrine. 
How could your public doctrine be then certainly right? And 
why should you give allegiance to an uncertain doctrine as a 
duty to God? Why not give open allegiance to the public 
doctrine of this other country, especially when you know that 
they are larger in number who give it allegiance? The answer 
is plain. Because if you anger the authority that is close, it will 
do its worst; thereby directly your salvation was imperilled. 
You were facing a certain evil in order to achieve a possible 
good, and a certain sin for a possible virtue. Your duty to God, 
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therefore, compelled you to the doctrines of that visible Church 
which the State authorised. With a similar attitude to the 
Mercantilist philosophy of the day, the State Church could show 
that the greater the proportion of Christian souls of the whole 
Church giving it allegiance, the nearer it had arrived to absolute 
truth. There was a strength in numbers, for every fresh Chris- 
tian enlisted lessened the probability of your being wrong, by 
lessening the possible number of your critics. If your Empire 
expanded into the whole world of Christendom, then you were 
nearest to proving your doctrines absolutely right. There was 
a special power, then, in the sword. “ Words and talk,” 
exclaims Bancroft, “ will not cure the distempers of a Nation. 

. . . Solomon’s rod for the back of fools that grow troublesome 
and dangerous.” ^ When the final separation from Rome came, 
the Church could not endure without being authorised so to do. 
It was not only a case in which the priest found, through the 
aegis of the State, a means of communication with the Universal 
Church by which his ideas would be universally accepted. The 
nation became more than a friend, and the Church began to 
learn the secret longings of her heart. They became of a moral 
worth that paled into insignificance the worth of the individual. 

Nor can true religion be greatly advanced,” Charles I well 
knew, “ by depressing loyalty, which is one of the chief ingredi- 
ents of true religion.” ^ 

Did not,” Bancroft asks, ‘‘ all the Churches of Europe clap 
their hands at the English Reformation? The apology of the 
Church of England, which was shortly after set forth with the 
justifying of our doctrines, and the reason of our mislike of 
Popery, hath ever since obtained principal commendation 
amongst all the apologies set forth by any Church in Christen- 
dom.”® Here was a proof of the rightness of its doctrines. 
Was not, indeed, as J. Hall, Bishop of Exeter pointed out, “ The 
flourishing Church of Great Britain one of the most conspicuous 
members of the Catholic Church upon earth ? Whither go, 
then, ye weak, ignorant, secluded souls that run to seek this dove 
in a foreign court? She is here if she have any nest under 
heaven.” ^ Here was the new faith of the Church. Let me 
never have part in her or in heaven,” he adds, “ if any Church 

^ W. Sancroft, Occasional Sermons^ 1694, p. i. * Charlei I, Eikon BasUikoy p. 169. 
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in the world have more part in the universe.”^ The State, 
armed with power, would take the lesson to heart. 

We observe the extraordinary implications. The nation-State 
might appear to be working out the salvation of the individual 
(providing always that it works within the ambit of Christi- 
anity). Take away the authority of the State and there were 
none to discover in the world of the Church whether the doc- 
trine the individual publicly held was not universally held, and 
therefore absolutely right. He had faith in the State and the 
rightness of its mission. It was a duty to God that he should. 
For the State alone had the power to take away from him that 
which all agreed as indispensable to salvation: so he would sub- 
mit; and that submission needed justification by a faith which 
held that the doctrines of authority could not brook contradic- 
tion. Of course it was easier for the priest than for the individual, 
for it was his own doctrines, personal and public, which were 
being launched on the ocean of the Church. He had faith before 
in the Church; he had faith now in the State. ‘‘That was 
why,” as Bancroft urged, “ public trial of doctrine is to be pre- 
ferred by many degrees ... for if authority and liberty of 
judging shall be left to private men, there will never be any 
certainty set down but rather all religion become wholly doubt- 
ful.”^ The State could silence its questioners. 

That was why direct objection was rarely taken to the indi- 
vidual who held a private opinion quietly to himself, without 
openly avowing it nor denying the public doctrine. Such a 
divorce between the public and private sense of right might be 
a useful transition stage. It might enable the individual to 
understand that his private sense was no explanation of the 
rightness of the public matter. He had his allegiance to his 
private sense and his public sense. The absolute rightness of 
the public doctrine would be taken for granted, and his public 
sense told him to be loyal to it. The public doctrine being still 
further universalised in the Church, his public sense was still 
further roused, for here was the entrance to the faith that could 
not be wrong and was necessary for salvation. The visible 
Church, having no visible questioners, was obviously nearest to 
being right. After all, why was the Bible a revelation of God 
and a good in itself, apart from conviction? Surely it was taken 

* J. Hall, Wnfh^ vol. ii. p. 374. 
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on faith, aided by ecclesiastical authority, tradition, and the 
inward persuasion they made on the mind. It would be so 
with the public doctrine which the State authorised. It would 
be taken for granted and would be on a higher scale than the 
private doctrine. 

“ I did not say,” declared Laud, that the Book of Articles 
only was the content of the Church of England doctrine. She 
is not so narrow, nor hath she purpose to exclude anything which 
she acknowledges hers . . . she is not such a shrew to her children 
as to deny her blessing or denounce an anathema against them, 
if some peaceable dissent be allowed in some particulars.”^ 
Public decisions in controversies of faith and worship, as Baxter 
showed, could be done by magistrates and by force . . . but 
private judgment belongeth to every man.^ Social uniformity 
had a good and virtue of its own. “ Every Christian is bound in 
conscience,” Thorndike urges, to concur to that uniformity 
which, as it procureth the service of God, so it is procured by 
the Laws of the Church.”® If thou hast an heretical opinion, 
Calamy points out, have it to thyself and the magistrates will 
not, nay cannot, meddle with thy private conscience.^ But if 
thou labourest to infect others with thy grace-destroying 
opinions, I doubt not but the magistrate is bound to keep thee 
from spreading thy infection to the souls of his subjects. If he 
may lawfully shut up a man that hath the plague, so that he 
may not infect others, why not a man that hath the plague of 
heresy ? ® John Gauden is similarly convinced. If a man had a 
private opinion as to salvation, let him keep it to himself . . . 
it was not a treasure to be possessed but a disease to be avoided. 
It is not unreasonable to forbid a man to visit an infected house, 
similarly how could a Christian religiously plead for a liberty to 
broach and publish to others an opinion he pleaseth, or disturb 
others in office and power . . . violently to innovate against 
established laws and orders in Church and State?® If any man. 
Laud insists, be so addicted to his private that he neglects the 
common State, he is void of the sense of piety, and wisheth 
peace and happiness to himself in vain. For whosoever he be, 

^ Laud, Works^ vol. ii. p. 59. * T. Baxter, Works^ pp. 732-7. 

* Thorndike, WorkSy vol. iv. p. 845. 

* £. Calamy, Indictment against England, 1644, p. 38. * Ibid. 

* John Gauden, Hieraspistes, 1653, p. 44$. 
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he must live in the body of the Commonwealth and of the Church, 
and if their joints be out and in trouble, how could he live in 
peace? ^ Private interests should never become ends, or in some- 
thing or other they will be led across the public.^ Unity in 
Church or State would be impossible, unless men were temperate 
as to lay down the private for the public’s sake. 

We can now examine the position we have reached. The 
significant thing about authority in the State is that whether 
its edicts receive praise or criticism, they always receive atten- 
tion. Some decisions, rightly or wrongly, are actually given in 
their name; subjects are more inclined to give judgment of 
right or wrong about them. Many a cause loses strength by its 
obscurity. That cannot be said at least of the cause of authority. 
It has borne the worst because it has borne the open. Autho- 
rity, therefore, deserves more lenient treatment. Authority may 
not, indeed, be expressive of society, but it is, at any rate, an 
outlet. Just as the words a man utters, or the life he lives, may 
be an outlet, but not the full expression of himself and his 
potentialities, so authority may be an outlet for, but not a full 
expression of society. As far as the State is concerned, its 
authority presents the only single outlet at the disposal of the 
widest possible society within a given territory. Society as a 
whole, therefore, cannot criticise the judgment of those in 
authority, because there is no other means at hand. The indi- 
vidual may fret that society through the State has not expressed 
his judgment, but he cannot say that the State has gone against 
his judgment. As far as society has spoken, and he is a member 
of that society, society has approved. Society thrives on his 
presence, and if he will not excommunicate himself from society, 
the greatest complaint he can make is that he has not sufficiently 
been expressed, or that the State has not adequately taken him 
into account. Put in another way, it is not to be expected that 
the doctrines of the State will always appeal to the private con- 
viction of the individual, but that does not show them to be 
absolutely wrong. Public allegiance is always given to a public 
matter. If there are some who hold her doctrines — be they at 
the point of the sword — ^how can authority be absolutely wrong? 
Among the many subjects of a kingdom. Laud points out, there 
are different judgments and as different affections; where it 

^ Laud, fForkSy vol. i. p. 29. * Ibid,f p. 107. 
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follows that all men are not of opinion that what is called an 
error in the foundation is so indeed: nor do the affections of all 
men dislike it; ... in this case if the master builders fall to 
mending of this somewhat boisterously, may they not rend all 
in pieces, to fall about their own ears and other men’s? Sup- 
pose a magistrate really tyrannical, Bancroft asks, it is no con- 
temptible question whether the evils of redress may not be 
equal to the mischief.” ^ 

There is no authority in the Christian Church to prove a 
doctrine to be absolutely wrong or opposed to God in any case: 
and the individual, whose only revelation is the Bible, needing 
to make human interpretations, can only be possessed of a private 
opinion as to the rightness of a command. Why doth a man’s 
allowance or disallowance,” Bancroft asks, ‘‘ make a matter anti- 
Christian or not anti-Christian ” ? ® The case can be put in 
many ways. No man can transcend the limits of his own experi- 
ences, which explains why obedience should always be given, 
whether the thing commanded appears right or wrong. To 
obey God was wise when God alone knew of all the experiences, 
infinite as they were, that affected human welfare. God, unfor- 
tunately, has always been silent ; He found His nearest expression 
in authority, for did not authority take into account the experi- 
ence of those under it? The State having a single authority 
within the widest possible society of a given territory, obedience 
was due to it. Did not authority appear wise when compared 
with individual? “ It may never follow,” Laud says of Church 
Councils, ‘‘ she may err, therefore she may not govern . . . 
every mother loses neither the right nor the power of a mother 
by her error.” ^ The important point was the ignorance, that 
is, the limited experience of the individual. “ If an idea be 
evident to any man, then to so many learned men as are in a 
council doubtless . . . and if that which is thought evident to 
any man be not evident to such a grave assembly, it probably is 
no demonstration and the producers of it ought to rest and not 
trouble the Church.” ® And so the Church would enlist to her 
aid the wisdom and experience of the Fathers. Hooker would 
go further, and by showing the reasonableness of authority, by 

* Laud, Works, vol. vi. p. 229. * Sancroft, Modern Policy, 

® Bancroft, Sermon Preached at PauTs Cross, 1588. 

* Laud, Works, vol. ii. p. 285. * Jbid, 
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Natural Law, he gave it a divine sanction. The individual was 
poor compared with this. ** Doth not he worthily provoke all 
men/’ argues Bancroft, against him, who is himself against all 
men ? ” ^ If the finite cannot comprehend the infinite, how can 
the individual understand society? It was only society as a 
whole which could understand a social problem ; society through 
the State had already determined. Just as a divine mind can 
alone appreciate the Scriptures, so the social mind alone could 
appreciate authority. They were both taken for granted. If 
men were not sufficiently elevated that they could fully appre- 
ciate (the points of difference and opposition were proofs of this), 
yet, similarly, they were not elevated enough to criticise. That 
was why the Church clung so lovingly to her historic foundation, 
for was not history but experience, and keeping to it the Church 
obtained wisdom in her decisions ? The wisdom of God was 
concentrated in authority. “ As to dispute what God may do 
is blasphemy,” James I insists, ‘‘ so is it to dispute what a King 
may do in the height of his power.” ^ 

On the other hand, the doctrines of the State came to being 
as near to absolute right as was possible in a society. The autho- 
rity of the State was the only outlet by which a private judgment 
could manage to obtain a common allegiance through society, 
and with a militant aggressive State, a universal allegiance through 
the whole of the Christian Church. Armed with the sword, the 
State would silence all questioners. This State power was 
justified before God for, as Thorndike clearly demonstrates; 

the determination it shall make will be the means to reduce 
contrary opinion to that sense which they see so great an Autho- 
rity profess and enjoin.”® There being no superior outlet 
within society, the decisions of State authority came as near to 
perfection as was at the time possible in the society, and its 
doctrine, similarly, as near to absolute truth. ‘‘ It shall never 
come to pass,” Bancroft indicates, that one and the selfsame 
thing should please all men, if matters may be left indifferent to 
be determined on every man’s discretion.”^ There was no 
visible superior to the authority of the State in society. Cover- 
ing, as it did, the widest interests and the most universal atten- 
tion, it obtained a maximum of consent to its rule. Where else 

^ Bancroft, op. cit,^ p. 23. * James I, Works^ 1616, p. 532. 

* Thorndike, Works^ vol. iii. p. 382. * p. 45. 
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was there such visible consent? If it was not absolutely right, 
there was no superior to it in righteousness. But why not let 
every man have his private doctrine ? So long as he does not speak 
aloud society will still find its beliefs unquestioned. The reason 
is that no rightness inheres in a doctrine which remains unques- 
tioned, because it is unknown. It is the same doctrine even 
though you speak aloud, and how then can you know it will 
remain unquestioned? You are grudging to be even with your 
neighbour rather than certain with God. For a certainty is 
no longer certain if it refuses examination. State authority was 
a means by which more people would give allegiance to a doctrine 
as right than would have been possible without it: it was an 
allegiance which took for granted what it could not prove. There 
was no other way by which more people simultaneously thought 
a doctrine right. It is idle to point to a majority who may 
think a doctrine of authority is wrong: they have not thereby 
proved that an alternative doctrine would obtain as great or 
greater an allegiance. Argument does not meet the case. It 
does not follow that because they are similarly opposed that, 
therefore, they are furnished with a similar alternative. The 
very fact of being founded from an unofficial and unresponsible 
source would weaken undeniably the allegiance it could obtain. 
Authority may not express the individual in one thing, but it 
may in others. To defy authority, therefore, would imperil the 
needs of the individual when he finds no better outlet elsewhere. 
The conclusion, therefore, is plain. Whatsoever are the doc- 
trines of the State, they come nearest to absolute right for its 
members. To the individual, therefore, the doctrines of the 
State are always right, and obedience to its authority is always 
moral. 

The struggle of the Church came to its remarkable conclusion. 
It found highest visible authority in the State, and contented 
itself with advising those who spoke for it. The personnel of the 
Church was of that obliging type which the State had long 
found resulted from its favours ... as early as in the days of 
the struggle between the regular and secular clergy.^ The 
sword obtained a new meaning in religion, and uniformity of 
consent became an outward justification of the rightness of 
authority. The State reaped a bargain in the transaction. 

^ Blunt, History of the Roformathn, 
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The Church was to persist — but with the leave of the State. 
The doctrines of the State were to be the traditional virtues of 
the Church. The right of the State to have religious doctrines 
of its own gave a moral substance to its authority, such as it had 
never known before. The Church needed the State too much 
for the appointment of its officers, as well as the remuneration of 
its governors, to ever take more than a subservient attitude, as 
Sanderson, long before Hobbes, well knew. The Church was 
prepared for two whole centuries of submissive settlement under 
the authority of the State. In the original establishment of 
public doctrine, the State set out on its career of moral supremacy. 
It did not matter that behind the curtains of public doctrine 
prevailed all the selfish and material interests that found their 
voices expressed in the authority of the time. The persons who 
spoke the words of authority became endowed with a fiction of 
perfection which left unaffected the badness of their ways and 
the selfishness of their motives. It was good for the State that 
the Church should go on persuading the conscience of its 
members. How could these men be anything other than super- 
human whose words were so acceptable to God? 

There was something of necessity to State authority, therefore, 
in the religious persecution of the seventeenth century. The 
view generally held is that as a result of the struggle for religious 
liberty, the State gave up intolerance and allowed religious 
toleration. This idea is completely false. So long as the 
traditional Church virtues were of supreme account in the con- 
science of the individual, so long did the State demand its public 
doctrine, and with persecution and intolerance scour its heretics 
from the face of society. With the growth of scepticism, the 
expanse of individual interest, and the widening of the human 
horizon, with their effects on the individual consciousness, making 
the old Church virtues less important and even of no account, 
then did the State permit its freedom of worship. Men were 
free to dissent on matters which had lost their interest : in 
other words, on matters in which the individual is seriously con- 
cerned or interested the decisions of the State are always right. 
So long as men loved their Church and were absorbed by the 
constructions of the priests, the State would have its special 
Church, or the Church would obtain her exclusive support. 
Since she had earned the right to set men’s standards, it would 
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be but prudent to explain what standards existed in terms of 
her own authority. It was a happy combination. When the 
change came, however, the State was not so loving in her atten- 
tions, though the friendship could never be broken off: for, so 
long as the old ideas held, and they were long in the dying, there 
existed the rational grounds for the moral authority of the State, 
apart from tradition and some new expedients that were resorted 
to in time. It was no concern for the individual conscience 
which prompted the State to permit Church toleration within 
limits in the seventeenth century: rather was it the sign of her 
determination to pursue relentlessly, and crush the individual 
conscience, no matter where it wandered in the new experiences 
of a new world. The State had earned the right of domination: 
it would permit no escape. 



CHAPTER II 


COURSE OF EVENTS 
I. Early Stages 

We are in a better position to interpret the course of events. 
The establishment of a visible national Church, and the enforce- 
ment of a visible national doctrine, came within the purview of 
political authority. As far as the individual was concerned, the 
State was always right in its decisions, and, therefore, obedience 
was always a moral obligation upon him. That he was not 
inwardly convinced was either due to his ignorance of compre- 
hending issues that were in reality beyond his experience, or, 
putting it in another way, to the superior wisdom which is always 
at the disposal of authority, or because a visible Church by nature 
could not earn the allegiance of private opinion. The point was 
that if men needed a visible Church, then that Church in exist- 
ence must receive allegiance. The State Church, whether you 
agreed with its views or not, was such a Church, and there was 
no other. The sovereignty of the State, then, was like the 
sovereignty of God, and, indeed, existed for the same reason. 
Here, then, was a power exerted in the State, subject to no 
limitations whatsoever ; for once the individual has forfeited his 
right to dissent on the grounds of the conscience, it is difficult to 
see what limitations there can be. The superlative force at the 
disposal of authority is an answer to so many other arguments. 

The implications are obvious. Many strange beings clothed 
themselves with the garments of authority, and by the magic 
artifice without satisfied the evil longings within. Peculiar voices 
spoke through the channels of authority, and extraordinary were 
the demands. They were but human voices, and from time to 
time conscious of different wants and interests. Just as written 
revelation is a high dishonour to God by shutting the gates of 
time against Him, so a command was valid only so long as it was 

authorised; authority could make and unmake, and what it 
168 
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thought right to-day it would think wrong to-morrow. The 
morality of the individual was not expressed in what he did, but 
why he did it, and the zeal of his obedience was a spiritual measure 
of his godliness. What if the inconsistency of kings made so 
arduous the duty of subjects! — ^it was the bigger proof that God 
could never be found without sacrifice (for tradition and custom 
made too easy the path of the individual). Men had conflicting 
ideas of right and wrong, and as individuals, they stormed and 
dwindled on a common plane; they were equally acceptable and 
equally repugnant to God; but authority expressed its ideas of 
right and wrong on a plane that was morally superior and was 
more acceptable and less repugnant to God. The individual, 
therefore, depends for his spiritual growth on his willingness to 
obey: if he presumed to judge the rightness of the command, 
he was explaining his obedience in terms of his private conviction, 
which was a doubt on the moral supremacy of authority: it is 
not in the power of an inferior to understand and appreciate the 
ways of a superior. It was this power and authority in the 
State, finding visible expression in the king, which authorised all 
doctrines for the Christians within it; expressing the authority 
of the State, therefore, the king was supreme head of the Church; 
and those under him, following the laws of their inferiority, gave 
obedience. It was with good reason that the Reformation settle- 
ment led to the great development of national consciousness 
under the inspiration of individual inferiority. 

The claims of authority are not least based on the fact of the 
obedience it does exact, as opposed to what it ought: and the 
greater the consent the higher the plane of morality. What are 
the psychological conditions which encourage that obedience is 
fundamental, though it cannot be discussed here. We have 
already suggested the importance of its publicity: we might 
mention the strength of habit that facilitates continuous obedi- 
ence; but, above aU, there is the love of one’s neighbour, which 
is so strong that the individual abhors a faith which separates 
him from his fellows. We see the significance of a strong 
national consciousness. It binds men so that they cannot bear 
to divide their allegiance. What authority exists, then, at such 
a period will always score, for society through the nation, being 
already possessed of a common faith, will flock to its standards. 
It is a mystical union, and there are no terms to the participa- 
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tion. The citizen felt for his compatriot, not because he agreed 
with his ideas, but because of the geography of his birth and the 
history of his upbringing — both beyond his own control. Faith 
in the mission of the nation strengthened the desire for unity. 
There could be but a single authority, for that in the last resort 
was the strongest assurance that the faith would not be divided. 
It was a strong desire, therefore, that made the individual fasten 
to that authority which appeared, either from habit, or reason, 
or moral obligation, most obvious to him; and in their desire to 
stand together, men gave generously — too generously — of their 
allegiance. 

It was with good reason therefore that the Church sought to 
live under such an authority, and it was quite logical in investing 
the State with moral superiority: it was the only way of making 
least questioned the rightness of its doctrines. Where obedience 
was universal among Englishmen, that obedience could not be 
un-English. Was this not tribute enough? It was the duty of 
the Church to take advantage of the conditions which made for 
unity; nationalism was the condition — State sovereignty was the 
result. Thus religious doctrine was swollen with national pride, 
and was strengthened by a national allegiance. Men had their 
eyes on authority and became familiar in the community of 
obedience; and it was an age when they longed to become 
familiar. It was the fact of obedience which sanctioned the 
rightness of authority; it set the precedent. Where else in 
society was there an obedience like it? It did not matter what 
was the nature of the command. The source was always the 
excuse and secret of the obligation. Authority does not thrive 
purely on inertia. Was not authority a mother that held her 
children in love? Did it not possess a majesty of history that 
was strong in the appeal? For its sake had not countless legions 
given of their best? Had not men always given of their allegi- 
ance and were they not willing to do so ? How can you separate 
yourself from those you love? With a broken heart you have 
not the desire to quibble. If the allegiance of society was strong, 
was it not better proof that the light of God’s truth shone through 
their hearts? The Church cannot universally err, and what 
authority can be wrong which is exerting such an appeal and 
obtaining such allegiance and loyalty from those who live under 
it? The words of criticism died on the mouth of the individual. 
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Such arbitrary and unlimited power as this in the State of which 
the Church was cognisant, and to which she gave moral approval, 
was to a certain extent limited by the circumstances of the time. 
The fact that the Church had lost authority did not quite over- 
come the fact that the Church, as an institution, held a great 
influence over the moral convictions of men. By the findings of 
the Church, the State could play havoc with the treasures of the 
Church, for she was made the custodian; but a realistic analysis 
of the conditions showed that the results would not be happy 
for the interests of the State. The theory of State omnipotence, 
which we have already sketched, was a product of the organised 
Church, and was implicit in the doctrines of some of the Non- 
conformists too. The theory, however, was not implicit in the 
situation. There was no necessity for these ideas to gain the 
ascendant were it not for the Churches to teach them. It reveals 
the two-edged responsibility of the Church. On the one hand, 
her visible presence and teachings were necessary if the moral 
claims of the State were to be appreciated; on the other hand, 
the State dare not try too deeply the patience of those who 
spoke for the Church — she would instead gratify their selfish 
interests. The Church would be very reasonable on matters of 
theological doctrine, for political authority was still more reason- 
able, being less interested. But if the State had dealt some pin- 
pricks at the Church, and, for example, questioned her right of 
tithes, endowments, or other materially important matters, or 
ill-treated her personnel for the sake of another religion, the 
Church could be well-disposed to construct other theories which 
would sap from the State much of the moral allegiance with 
which the Church was furnishing her. The State achieved moral 
supremacy, but she was bound by the logic of events. If the 
Church hewed an easy path, she would be a schoolmistress of 
which the State was proud. Let the Church bring all within 
the reach of her influence, so that the conscience of society could 
be instructed in reverence to authority. Let the priests, there- 
fore, be secure in their maintenance and privileges. So long as 
the priest remained the darling of the Church, and the organised 
Church the darling of the people, the State would be lavish in 
her gratitude, and would pay handsomely for services rendered. 
The priest was prosperous, therefore, though Church authority 
was downtrodden. The ecclesiastics mixed publicly with the 
L 
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politicians; the Cross was held beside the throne; the ostenta- 
tious exhibition of religion exerted a glamour on the minds of 
the people politically invaluable. The priest had sold the pass, 
but he was well-cared for. For all that, not even his triumph 
and outward power could hide the meanness of his action, and 
disguise from all the revolutionary course of events. 

The arbitrary power within the State, which the Church was 
not backward in approving, is well illustrated in the activities of 
the High Commission. Its composition well reveals the elements 
that went to build the supreme authority in the State. Privy 
councillors, civil lawyers, and bishops combined to intensify 
authority, irrespective of the traditional privileges of the people. 
Where the bishops in the courts found excommunication too 
weak a weapon to enforce a discipline, they found in the Com- 
mission a means of utilising the coercive resources of the State.^ 
Heresy, misbehaviour of any kind (anything unapproved is mis- 
behaviour), acts tending against order, etc., come in course of 
time within the purview of the Commission. Its jurisdiction 
was enormous, and its decisions were irrespective of the tradi- 
tional laws of the land. It reveals in a clear light the outburst 
of arbitrary authority in the State. The will of a few was 
made law. The protest of Common Lawyers is significant as 
emphasising what was a relatively new departure. The number 
of Prohibitions ” revealed the enlarged scope of authority 

The issue between the parties was, in fact, fundamental. It 
was the bishops who stood solidly behind the King, and asserted 
the arbitrary power of authority, fitly called “ Royal Preroga- 
tive.” There being no doubt as to the human source of autho- 
rity (the word Reformation ” implies this), the will of that 
authority was law, and obedience should be given to laws. It 
is useless to argue that the fundamental liberties of the people 
are recognised by the Common Law, which should act as a check 
upon arbitrary power. The Common Law was suited to a time 
when the sleeping national consciousness had not been aroused. 
Law was not merely a reflection on your experience in the past. 
A nation with a faith needed a will to express it; a Church 
without authority needed a will to determine for it; in this 
adventurous age an open horizon was necessary. Once the 

^ Se$ R. G. Usher, Reconstruction in English Church throughout. 

* See R. O. Usher, Rise and Fall of the High Commission, 
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problem arose, there could be no doubt as to the solution. If 
Coke had complained of the course of events which had made 
the High Commission necessary and its authority actually recog- 
nised, he would have come to closer issues. The point is that 
the open and concentrated outburst of power in society obtained 
reverence and obedience, which justified itself: it could afford, 
in the light of its existence, to defy the analysis of its validity. 
A theory can explain a fact, but cannot change it. Society had 
determined, proof was in the event, to make its habits besides 
following them. Society should be proud, not ashamed, of its 
power. The only answer to the powers of political authority 
was to furnish a power superior to it which would suppress it: 
which would make the cure an aggravation of the disease. 
James I, faced with the attitude of the Common Lawyers, was 
logical in asking whether law, therefore, was to depend upon the 
opinion of a few judges? ^ Law was but a name given to power 
in society, and it was a silly fiction to imagine that law was a 
command which everybody disobeyed, and that a command was 
declared unlawful which it appeared everybody obeyed. The 
protest of the Common Law judges could never be effective, for 
if it were, they would have denied the whole ground of their 
argument; they would have been possessed of a power to deter- 
mine, not only adequate to control, the power which they had 
declared illegal, but of such a character that would betray their 
whole foundations — there being no mandate to determine on 
such a problem, and their will, being of necessity, their law. 
The problem was not the legality of the power, but the existence 
of it; and the strong national consciousness on the one hand, 
and the grant by the Church of moral allegiance on the other, 
combined to give irresistible and unlimited power to political 
authority. 

If the Common Lawyers were a long way from expressing the 
supreme power of the State, and therefore its authority, they 
could not, therefore, make an authoritative decision. It was 
fortunate for their idol that their complaint was useless. We 
are more concerned with following the remarkable evolution of 
this unlimited power in the State, whose decisions not only did 
not, but according to the Church, ought not, brook any division 
or dissent. 


^ James I, Works (1616), p. 534. 
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The position was reached at no point of time^ and probably 
was being solved quietly in the Middle Ages. The Erastianism 
of the bishops was no new thing. Bracton had shown that the 
King can do no wrong, though he as distinctly affirmed — as did 
Coke — ^that the King was not above the law.^ Now, however, the 
Royal Prerogative was such that it implied an authority above 
the law, which was the source and creator of it. Authority need 
not even be logical, for it would not be bound to-morrow by the 
rules it propounds to-day. It was everlastingly gratifying its own 
will. If the law of yesterday was not willed to-day by authority, 
it was not, in the truest sense of the word, law. 

The Church of England reached its triumphant stage at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The reaction against Rome 
was never so strong as then, and the necessity of national pro- 
tection never so obvious. The menace of Spain affected alike the 
national and religious independence of the State. The Chifrch 
settled submissively under that authority which could inspire such 
unity in the country, and her doctrines were left unquestioned. 


2. Puritans and Parliament 

The removal of fear from Spain, however, widened a breach 
which had, unfortunately, set in within the Church. The breach 
was in no small degree caused by the aroused professional interests 
of the clergy. The rise of Puritans, we believe, has to be con- 
sidered with regard to the rise of Anabaptists and similar sects 
which opposed the clergy. One of the first reasons for establish- 
ing the High Commission was the difficulty of turning the clergy 
into a faith that the State determined upon as necessary. The 
power of appointing bishops at any rate assured that the State 
would find little difficulty in their case; but the problem was 
not so easy with the rest of the clergy. The sensible checks 
which the bishops inflicted upon them was not gratifying to 
their dignity. The contrast of their status with the new powers 
of the bishops was striking. Far removed from the seat of 
power, they had less opportunity of making their grievances 
understood by authority. The new philosophy of the Church 
would make their status persist only so long as the State veiled; 
and the State, under the advice of the bishops, might will any- 
* F. Maitland, Comtimknal History^ p. loo. 
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thing which was not against the interests of bishops in Church 
matters. Bancroft was swift to trace the origins of the dissatis^ 
faction, and there were none in a better position to do so than 
he. “ I am fully of the opinion,” he declared, ‘‘ that the hope 
many men have conceived of the spoils of bishops’ livings by the 
supervision of cathedral churches, and of a havoc to be made 
in the Church revenues, is the chiefest and most principal cause 
of the great schism we have at this day in our Church.” ^ The 
manner of appointment of the clergy would enable them to 
understand with sympathy the lay interests of property. Per- 
haps they were aware of a growing indisposition on the part of 
the people to pay tithes, and were compelled, therefore, to lend 
ear to their complaint. They could well understand the interests 
of landowners, whose servants they were. Was there not a risk 
that the State, under the influence of landowners, might dissolve 
all obligations to pay dues to the clergy, in defiance of all cus- 
tomary procedure? “They care not for religion,” is Bancroft’s 
gibe, “so they may get their spoil; they could be content to 
crucify Christ so they may have His garments.”^ He was 
resourceful in his argument. If there were an even distribu- 
tion of property, what of the poor? Why should the bishop 
present his lands to the clergy or the nobles when the poor claim 
that the earth and the fullness thereof belonged to them. Be- 
sides the discontented within her, the Church had the Ana- 
baptists without.^ The bishops would sit tight. Did this mean 
that the visible maintenance, even status, of the clergy would 
vary if the State so desired? The Canon Law might demand 
strange things under the influence of lay control, and the lower 
House of Convocation had but small power. The grounds of 
the power were well illustrated by the Canons of 1640, which 
granted the King six subsidies to be paid by the clergy. The 
grievance was well emphasised in Parliament. The opportunity 
once presented, there followed the impeachment of thirteen 
bishops, who in 1640 “ did make Canons, laws, etc., contrary to 
the laws, rights, and properties of the people, to grant benevo- 
lence to the king to be paid by the clergy in that province, put 
into execution to the great oppression of the clergy.”^ The 

^ Bancroft, Sermon Preached at St PauTs Cross^ 1588, p. 24. 

* Ihid.f p. 27. • Ibid., p. 25. 

* Jeremy Collier, Ecde$iatticnl Hiitofy^ Bk.iz.pt.iLp. B05. 
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Ministers’ Petition and Remonstrance against the bishops in 
1641, shows the resentment of the authority exerted on the 
parish priests, and of the secular power of the bishops and their 
inordinate wealth.^ 

It was small wonder that the discontented took to Calvinism 
as a way of escape. The interests of the clergy thereby would 
be placed on a firm footing, not made to depend on the caprice 
of political authority. The official Church observed the turn of 
events with dismay, though not without patience. It was realised 
that the Puritans were leading to their own destruction. Their 
importance in the long run would not be to deny the existence 
of an authority within the State which would have supreme 
control of both civil and ecclesiastical affairs, rather would it be 
to dispute the ownership. Puritanism was strong in attack, and 
from the vantage point of Parliament was enabled, so it was 
thought, to attack the arbitrary pow’er of the State, as expressed 
by the King. They were, in fact, attacking the King, not the 
power. No theory could deny the existence of powers; but 
something could be done in making the consent of Parliament 
necessary. Inevitably, therefore, the power of Parliament grew 
in equal proportions to the power of the King. In other words, 
authority in the State took the will of Parliament more into 
account. More attention was paid to Parliament, and those who 
obeyed were increasingly inclined to look for authority in the will 
of Parliament. This was not because an assembly of men were 
saying that de jure they ought to have the power; it was because 
by the changes in society, economic and other, it was appearing 
that Parliament actually had more power. More people were 
likely to obey the will of Parliament standing by itself, now, than 
they would have done a century ago. The reasons for that fact 
might be many, but by themselves they caused an increasing 
inclination on the part of men to look upon this institution as a 
visible expression of State authority. The Common Lawyers and 
Puritans were alike in utilising Parliament for what it could do 
for them. Both alike failed in the main objective in view. The 
weapon they forged for the purpose of self-defence was usurped 
by others in turn to attack them. What significance was there 
in Parliament saying, ‘‘ the King was wrong, or better still was 
wrong if Parliament did not consent? ” Surely the implication 

* W. Shaw, Cburcb unier the Commonwialtbf vol. i. pp. 24-6. 
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was that the will of Parliament had an absolute value of its 
own. 

The official Church, however, stood strongly alongside the 
King. He more than any other expressed at that time the 
authority of the State. There were other reasons admittedly; 
but the explanation of the association is chiefly to be found, not 
in a preference of King qua King over Parliament qua Parliament, 
but in that political authority was actually more expressed in the 
one than in the other. Besides, as yet, Parliament, strong in 
attack, had positively no constructive alternative compatible with 
its opposition. The Puritans were not aiming to assist Parlia- 
ment in declaring itself to be the supreme Head of the Church 
under God, in lieu of the King; their efforts, though not their 
success, were in another direction. It was against their efforts, 
therefore, that the national Church was eager to defend political 
authority. In defending the King the Church was defending 
Parliament too — as Parliament well discovered later on. For the 
aim of the Puritans was alike destructive to the interests of 
Parliament and King; if realised, it would undo the work of 
the Reformation Settlement. The complete separation of Church 
and State, supposing it to be possible, would in England of the 
seventeenth century have led to the break-up of either the 
one or the other. For society would not at that time endure 
a double allegiance. Such a separation would sap the moral 
allegiance from the State and the political allegiance from the 
Church. It would weaken the powder of State and Church, and 
make them tools in the hands of their enemies. Obedimee 
would be difficult for both Church and State to exact. Church 
and State alike, therefore, would lose considerably an assurance 
as to the rightness of their doctrines, for with so many questioners, 
how could their doctrines be infallible? This offended the 
interests both of Church and State; and the strength of national 
consciousness would perceive such a contingency as unbearable. 
The official Church, therefore, stood solidly behind the King. 
He had no traffic with such people, and he most of all was express- 
ing the authority of the State; to him, more than to any other, 
men looked for the source of their commands. 

The argument that the King, unchecked by Parliament, was 
arbitrary in his demand, obviously had no weight with the 
bishops. Authority was arbitrary by nature. Was it not a 
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superior power to which men gave obedience, not because they 
b^eved the commands were right, but because whatsoever 
authority commanded was nearest absolute right, whether the 
individual thought so or not? So long as the bishops were 
gratified, why should they trouble? Where was that authority 
located? At that place, was the answer, where the widest 
obedience was being given. Did authority no longer become 
arbitrary in the King because a few men in Parliament thought 
what he commanded was right? The consent was not necessary 
to the obedience but to the making of the law. The efforts 
of Parliament to share in authority was not limiting arbitrary 
authority, but was a mere conflict of men for the possession of 
a social power which already existed. So long as Parliament 
agreed with the King, what did it matter how the commands of 
authority conflicted with the judgment of those who had to 
obey? It was of no concern. So the Church observed with 
perfect equanimity the defiance of Parliament, for they had no 
misgiving as to the nature of authority. The bishops were, of 
course, not aware of the difficulty, because they were so aw^arc 
of, and familiar with, the King. They gave him their advice, 
and he explained himself to them. What was reasonable to the 
bishop was unreasonable to the rest of the Church; the better 
reason to define authority in the way done — making obedience 
to it no implication of consent. For some must speak for the 
Church; and the bishops were ready at hand, and the Church 
needed establishment. Nor, perhaps, would Parliament in the 
time that was to follow be conscious of the difficulty, because 
Parliament in turn became familiar with the King. There was 
more advice and more explanation. What was reasonable to 
Parliament was not, therefore, reasonable to the people; the 
better reason, once again, to define authority in the way best 
able to strengthen it. The conflict between King and Parlia- 
ment had no real bearing, therefore, on the nature of arbitrary 
authority in the State; this the Church well knew. Having 
already understood the nature of authority, why should the 
bishops be shocked if the King dispensed with laws of Parlia- 
ment? If you cannot agree with authority, you should be 
silent. The King had already demanded silence of his Church 
on the outbreak of the Calvinist-Arminian Controversy; autho- 
rity might be inexplicable, but there it was. What if Charles I 
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dispensed with an Act of Parliament, making, by declaration^ 
Sunday sports lawful^ in 1633; he was but exerting the uncon- 
trollable rights of authority, and the penalty was inflicted by 
the High Commission on those who questioned him. Laud 
would issue his Star Chamber decrees, regulating press and 
Puritans in spite of Parliament, and Convocation would vote 
the King money in defiance of Parliament. The official Church 
could but applaud any act of authority expressed by the King. 

3. Disclosure 

The triumph of Parliament and the downfall of the King was 
of serious moment to both Church and State. Here, then, was 
a chance to undo the Reformation Settlements against which 
complaint had been so loud. The Puritans were free; let them 
embark on the career of their alternative, for they had been 
long enough in attack. What had been the offence of the 
bishops i They had claimed that the implication of the Reforma- 
tion was that the Church must admit its supreme spiritual autho- 
rity in the State. If the Church was to be national, then the 
nation must establish it and authorise for it with one voice. 
With such precious responsibility, the State could do nothing 
unless morally inspired. It was necessary for the safety of the 
Church, and the truth of its doctrines, that the decisions of 
political authority be obeyed even though not consented to. 
The State had chosen Episcopacy as a means of exerting control, 
and the Christian had an obligation to God, therefore, in con- 
forming to the Church established by authority. The decisions 
of authority, therefore, always possessed a spiritual value. The 
Puritans in reply had claimed that there was no necessity for 
the Church to give over its authority to the State, and so sell its 
soul. Church and State should be separated, the Church to 
deal with purely spiritual matters, the State to deal with purely 
secular matters. The Church should be established, not accord- 
ing to the determination of political authority, but according to 
the Word of God in the Bible. The Word of God gave a cer- 
tainty and assurance to Church authority as well as to the State. 
The obligation of the Christian towards God w^as not, therefore, 
to conform to the Church established by political authority in 

^ Jeremy Collier, EccUsiasiical Histwy^ Bk. ix. pt. iL p. 759. 
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spite of his dissent, but to conform to the Church ss God had 
set out in the Bible. There was no inevitable spiritual value, 
therefore, in the determinations of political authority, for the 
individual was provided with an infallible guide to the authority 
to his Church. 

The history of the Commonwealth period is interesting in 
refuting the position of the Puritans and vindicating that of 
the bishops. Step by step the Puritans found themselves travel- 
ling the same route as the bishops of nearly a century before. 
Why was Episcopacy suppressed? The reason was not in the 
express demand of the Church, but in the actual determination 
of the Long Parliament. Newark, speaking in the House of 
Lords, realised the consequences. “ What right and dignity,” 
he asks, is secure, if bare affirmation passes for proof ? ” ^ The 
Puritan had himself no criterion, for it was not the individual 
but the true Church that was infallible. The Puritans had 
already expressed their will in the matter; but who was inter- 
ested in their will when they had no power in society? They 
had profited by the downfall of the King, but men had not 
turned to them for their authority. How could they have an 
authority when they were not even organised, and how could 
their will become law when they did not have a will? The 
course of events was well illustrated by the establishment in 
Parliament of a Grand Committee of Religion in 1640. Here, 
at the outset, would be a visible authority on Church matters, 
significant chiefly because of its relationship with Parliament. By 
1641 the Commons were making declarations concerning inno- 
vations in religion. The comment of Jeremy Collier was eloquent. 
** One would almost have thought,” he says, “ so peremptory a 
decision might have come from the apostolic synod at Jerusalem 
. . . these secular gentlemen interposing thus in the government 
of the Church serves only to sap the foundations and sink the 
credit of religion, gives libertines a handle to disbelieve Chris- 
tianity, and look upon creed as a trick of State policy.” * It was 
in reality not very different from the declaration of the King 
concerning innovations in 1626, except, perhaps, in the blunt- 
ness or frankness of the method. In view of this, what could be 
the attitude of the Puritans who, above all, were concerned 
against such Erastianism? 

* Jeremy Collier, Ecclesiastical History ^ Bk. iz. pt. ii. p. S04. 
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Doubtlessly they regarded such happenings as temporary ex- 
pedients. The Puritans, however, had not as yet faced the great 
issue. How was the true Church (according to the Word of 
God) to be established? Who was to decide its constitution? 
Was it not necessary that all Christians within the society should 
collect together in order to discover among themselves what was 
the Word of God on the problem of His Church ? They settled to 
the task of constructing the true Church. It was obvious, of course, 
that God made no mention of England, but the true Church 
was to function only in that country. There were Christians 
in France, Germany, and throughout the breadth of Christen- 
dom, but in determining what was the true Church of God only 
Englishmen, apparently, had the right to interpret the Bible. 
They had no means of attracting a wider audience. Here was 
the first discovery. They found, as a restilt, that at that time 
Parliament, expressing political authority, was the institution 
best able to focus the opinion of the widest number of Chris- 
tians for their purpose. They could not all join together, 
and, obviously, some selective process was necessary. The true 
Church not yet being established, the individual was bound to 
rely on the State, for until the true Church is settled the indi- 
vidual has no infallible guide. No mere individual by setting 
liimself up could perform the task; he was not important enough, 
and there was no disposition in society on a wide enough scale 
to help him. Parliament, however, at that time was the visible 
institution which best expressed the interest of society; there 
being no better visible institution at hand, the Puritans were 
compelled to give into the hands of Parliament the formal right 
of power to select that assembly which was to work out the true 
Church. The Westminster Assembly of Divines met under the 
authority of Parliament. It was a bad beginning. 

They found at the outset of the task that they, as Englishmen, 
meeting under the authority of Parliament, were to determine 
what was the true Church, according to the Word of God. We 
already see the collapse of the project, and being members of 
the State, men were compelled to resort to the political authority 
actually existent. An authority in a strange land would have 
paid no heed to them and would have been incapable of focusing 
a wider Christian opinion. For it was the Puritans who were at 
this time conscious of the fresh need of interpreting the Bible 
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to establish the true Church. The Church they anticipated was 
to be limited to the nation; and political authority was best able 
to rally national opinion on the matter. The Church and State 
were to be separate, but were to be limited to the territorial 
boundaries of the nation; the Puritans, therefore, faced with 
such a project, were bound to recognise the significance of 
national opinion. Even if the Westminster divines met as 
Englishmen, selected by an English Parliament, to deal with an 
English problem, how would they even then with any certainty 
know the Word of God? The Commons, anxious for a settle- 
ment, would pass word to the Assembly to hurry in the work; 
the divine product needed time, therefore, in its manufacture; 
did that mean that the product would not be divine if there 
were less time? What was happening all the time? It might 
be unbecoming for us to discover how men were giving birth 
to God. The longer the argument, the different became the 
conclusion. Was there not a human interpretation after all? 
Scotland had money and a large army, and the King was a peril. 
Do not, therefore, anger Scotland and the Presbyterians. But 
Scotland does not appear in the Bible and God is greater than 
Scotland. There is no such thing as pure reason, for it is the 
everlasting characteristic of man to be set in the whirlpool of 
circumstance. To sweep away the temporary interests of a man 
or a nation, and to ignore the circumstances which concerned 
them, will rob the man of his humanity and the nation of its 
nationality. You could pick and choose as to the words of God 
you would interpret, but you would be fallible in your method. 
Conscious of that fact, the divines, following the advice of Beza, 
would interpret the Scripture by the Scripture. “ Scripture 
cannot be authentically interpreted but by Scripture,” ^ declared 
Alexander Henderson. It was a double subterfuge. It was the 
simple ideas of the interpreters which floated on the ocean of 
quotation. The fact could not be denied. The piano has its 
notes, but they are not made for one tune. And the Westminster 
divines found, and would point out to the world, that what they, 
as English divines, working under the authority of an English 
Parliament, declared to be the Word of God, was the Word of 
God. It did not matter that the Independent objected, and the 
Quaker defied • . . they should be silenced. The orchestra of 
^ Aleaander Hendenon, ** Third Paper to Cbarlei 1/’ in Chailei I, Wvrh* 
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society was set independent of their jarring intrusion. The 
Assembly had tasted the pleasures of authority, and so long as 
the intercourse persisted, her will was right in society. Thus 
the Puritan divines arrived somewhat shamelessly at a position 
diametrically opposite to that intended. They could well quote 
the words of James I: ‘‘ There is ... of all laws a free and 
supreme law which is God’s ; all other laws have dependence on 
this law, or they are unjust. God will not bless us in our laws 
if we do not reverence and obey God’s law, which cannot be 
except the interpreters of it be respected and revered.” ^ 

What if, however, the Parliament which gave the Assembly 
authority would take away that authority? Then the Assembly 
might continue to function, but it would have no assurance that 
its will would be made law, and that the Church it proposed 
would be established. The Assembly would continue making its 
plans for a Church according to the Word of God, and the 
Assembly would continue to think the scheme an image of the 
true Church. Others, however, would not be interested. The 
Assembly was not, however, so keen on conceiving the true 
Church as on establishing it. They were compelled, therefore, 
as a part of their task, to befriend political authority where- 
cver it was. They insulted God, who limited their duties to 
imagining rather than establishing His Church. The Church 
was to exist, as well as to be thought of; otherwise the leaders 
of the Church were guilty of organised hypocrisy quite apart 
from betraying their trust. The mind of man could not pre- 
sume to elevate itself above the facts of life. It was great, not 
small, in applying its thoughts reverently to the environment. 
It was the vanity, not the elevation, of the mind when it imagined 
the impossible. The Church was not to wither and die because 
of the utter neglect of its guardians. They had a sacred charge 
at hand, and their attention was not to wander and their mind 
to stray. 

The Assembly might declare its will law, but its authority 
would be feeble when the obedience it could establish was small. 
Bereft of the support of Parliament, what hope had the Assembly 
of establishing its Church? It was not because the Assembly 
ought not to have authority but because it did not, that the dis- 
covery was made that the Church and State could not be separate 
* Jamci I, fFtrks (1616), p. 554. 
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when the Church and its doctrines were established under the 
authority of the State. 

Parliament was, indeed, taking a masterly part in the affairs of 
the Church. The Commons discovered that the appointment 
of lay commissioners under its control would facilitate the control 
of the Church.^ Either House would call to itself laymen who 
were guilty of disturbing Church services, holding conventicles, 
or absenting themselves from the parish churches,® which was an 
interference with the spiritual courts. Naturally the Common 
Lawyers in Parliament were jealous of the powers which the 
Westminster Assembly was suggesting for the Church; the result 
might be that the Church would have no power which the State 
did not authorise. Thus, where the Assembly would wish to 
remove scandal as a condition of the clergy giving the sacraments, 
Parliament would seek knowledge of what those scandals were. 
It was Parliament alone which could have the power to threaten 
man with damnation. The Assembly would indicate certain 
scandals, and refer to some others ” which the Church could 
determine. Parliament was unwilling to admit the existence of 
sins which appeared at the determination of the formal Church 
guides. The will of the Church was to be the will of Parlia- 
ment, otherwise there would be no reason why this will became 
law. It was a Parliamentary ordinance which was to establish 
Presbyterianism in 1646. Parliament was the supreme head 
of the Church,® and the Scotch Commissioners noted the lay 
interference. 

We have sketched this development because it was a time when 
the Puritans were best in a position to put their ideas into prac- 
tice. The divisions within their own ranks, and the rise of the 
Independents, quickly altered the situation. It was not least the 
powerlessness of the Presbyterian organisation to control its 
individual parish ministers which made the rise of the Inde- 
pendents possible. Small wonder it would be impossible to 
establish any national Church unless it was under the authority 
of the State. It was found now that not even Parliament com- 
pletely expressed that authority, for, with the revolt of the army, 
we find Cromwell ruling the country and exacting an obedience 

^ W. A. Shaw, Church under the Commanwealthy vol. i. pp. 96-8. 

* Lurdi Jmrrudy iv. 133. 

* Jeremjr Collier, EccUnastical Histwyy Bk.iz.ptiL p* 843. 
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greater than any other authority. Presbyterianism could not be 
established for that very reason. Cromwell was exacting obedi- 
ence, and when Cromwell declared against it, how could it be 
established? 

The bishops, in their retirement, could well smile on the 
course of events. The Puritans had attempted to erect an 
institution side by side with the State, equally divine and equally 
obligatory on the constituents. They failed to understand that 
the task would be impossible. Just as earlier, the nation had 
determined to reform and break with Rome, so the Puritans 
could only determine to establish, and succeed in establishing, a 
true Church according to the Word of God, through the autho- 
rity of the State. We may consider it to-day impossible to 
usher in an era of socialism by the weapons of class war; the 
Puritans would similarly find themselves incapable of erecting a 
division between Church and State by means of Parliament. 
The only logical course left open to them was that they should 
organise among themselves and obtain an obedience (if they 
could) in ecclesiastical matters. They were not able to do so. 
If Church and State were separate, who would decide the issues 
on the borderland? Was the Church infallible? The Puritans 
had yet to prove so, and they found the task impossible without 
the authority of the State. The era of the Commonwealth, year 
by year, appears as a book which chapter by chapter justifies the 
position of the Church. That the Word of God embodied 
certain truth was a position which both Anglican and Puritan 
held; but you could not make a human interpretation of it 
and claim it to be a divine certainty. Besides, it does not follow 
that because a Church is organised according to the Word of 
God, that therefore it wills according to God. Quite human 
beings are fitting themselves into the magic offices; when you 
found, therefore, that few took this will as law, you were under 
no obligation to obey. You were asking a superlative loyalty 
from a very humble association. Why should obedience be 
given to such men? Could they obtain obedience by separating 
themselves from the national tradition? If a conflict came 
between them and Cassar, would not all men obey Caesar, for 
Caesar expressed the power, the loyalty, and allegiance of men? 
If he did not possess that loyalty and power, the bishops could 
wisely urge, the Church would not have admitted his authority. 
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Why did not the Puritans realise this? Then how could this be 
the Church of God, which none would obey? If a conflict came 
between Church and State, the State would not permit disobedi- 
ence. In the interests of law and order, it would cut down 
every dissenter: and did not their Church admit it had the 
right to do so? Surely it was the best judge of what was law 
and order. Visibly, it must always triumph. A Church which 
cannot bear conflict with the State has already admitted visible 
submission to its authority. 

The Puritans were, in fact, in a hopeless position. They were 
merely exhibiting a very human preference for a form of Church 
government in which they as clergymen would have more to 
say than in an Episcopal form of government : they could produce 
no proof of the absolute rightness of their claim unless they could 
point to the visible absence of all questioners, and so they needed 
to work under political authority. 

The period 1640-60 is interesting, therefore, in what it dis- 
closed. The bishops had been justified. The Puritans, far from 
admitting the separation between Church and State, were com- 
pelled to admit the supreme authority of the State. The visible 
existence of the Church could only be obtained by giving a visible 
spiritual allegiance to the authority of the State. No matter 
what the State willed, that will was law and had spiritual value. 
If the events of these twenty years were gratifying to the Church, 
they were also instructive. They could see — though the bishops 
had never denied — that political authority, arbitrary by nature, 
might at any time be expressed by different institutions within 
society. The supreme power might pass from the King to 
Parliament or the Army. Where there was obedience, there 
was authority. It was found that Parliament could exert power 
and exercise authority without the assistance of the King; autho- 
rity was expressed because Parliament might will what it pleased, 
and its ivill became law in that it was obeyed. With a firm 
hand it had controlled a rapacious clergy. The Committees of 
Plundered Ministers, the Bills for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(which appears as a method of finding employment for out-of- 
work clergy),^ did at least show what authority Parliament could 
exert in Church matters. 


^ Cmmatu^ JwrmUj pp. 35a, S69. 
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4. The Early Restoration 

The Savoy Conference could in no way stem the tide of feeling 
roused by the Restoration. The Presbyterians had appreciated 
the fact that the formal possession of authority needed to be 
known if it was to be strong. Authority was needed for the 
Churches, however, but if authority was weakened, by inspiring 
less obedience, had less right to be obeyed. The Commonwealth 
period had convinced even the Puritans that no Church could be 
established unless authority was all powerful, and a Parliament, 
competing with an army, would similarly threaten Presbyterian- 
ism from within by making impossible a discipline over the 
individual Churches. The Presbyterians had learned the bishops’ 
politics in their oppression of the Independents, and the Inde- 
pendents were learning Presbyterian politics in their intolerance 
of the Quakers. The Restoration did at least provide the oppor- 
tunity for the Churches to cluster strongly round authority, for 
having learned their lesson they were less desirous of splitting 
authority in the State, as they had tried in the days of the early 
Stuarts. The agreeable relations between King and Parliament 
at the Restoration period is important as marking the failure of 
the Churches to break authority in the State, and the inevitable 
influence they brought to bear in extending its power. A Con- 
vention Parliament, still under the influence of Presbyterianism, 
strongly worked for an understanding with Episcopacy, but the 
unyielding opposition to any toleration of the “ intolerable ” 
sects in their scheme is significant. It was not merely a matter 
of alienating Charles, Far more were they, by the logic of their 
own arguments, preparing their own downfall. 

For none could doubt the ardour of the new Parliament in its 
efforts for Crown and Church. By November 1661 the bishops 
were again in the Lords, and the disciplinary jurisdiction in the 
ecclesiastical courts was restored. Moreover, a Parliament that 
had pledged itself so whole-heartedly to Episcopacy — it had even 
imposed sacraments upon itself — would in turn capture the affec- 
tion of the Churches. No petitions were allowed for alteration 
of things established in Church and State unless previously 
approved by magistrates, whilst the Press Act of May 1662 made 
impossible the expression of opinion with regard to the functions 
M 
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of formal authority. No wonder the Commons, anxious for 
Episcopacy, undertook to revise the Prayer Book in spite of the 
proceedings of the Savoy Conference. The order of the King, how- 
ever, made this task a matter for Convocation to undertake. The 
work completed, the Prayer Book, in the old way, was submitted 
for approval by authority, this time by King and Parliament. It 
was one nail more in the coffin of Savoy. The policy of compre- 
hension was doomed because in reality it never had been a com- 
prehension. You cannot formally comprehend what are actually 
incompatibles; if it were possible, the very step would be un- 
necessary. Comprehension was the mark made to deceive those 
under the heel of authority. The elements to be obliged had 
already been selected according to their favour in the eyes of 
authority. Being a de jure comprehension, and not de facto, 
those who had no right to existence presumably did not exist. 
What if the King, in the ignorance that resulted from his absence, 
had declared for toleration. Should Independents and Ana- 
baptists be allowed? Baxter was strong in the protest. The 
reply of Parliament to the Declaration of Breda had been sig- 
nificant. We shall not expect anything from you, but that 
you will be as ready to give as we to receive.” ^ 

It had never before been so thoroughly understood that it 
would be necessary for the sacerdotal interest to follow closely 
the expressions of formal authority. Considering the number 
of dissenters, what is remarkable in this period is not the strength 
of persecution but the ease of compliance. That a nation of 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists should have made such 
a rapid transformation is of striking interest. The clergy knew 
the importance of their positions. It was abundantly clear that the 
Restoration implied a strong national feeling against Puritanism, 
such that no formal authority would exist that dared to stand 
against it. The King might wish to tolerate the Presbyterians, 
but not because they were right, but because all the Churches 
were wrong. Presbyterians were to him no better than Quakers, 
yet both in their way threatened, on infallible grounds, the 
destruction of the organised Churches as they then existed 
throughout the country. A Quaker prince would do strange 
work with his inner light. Nor was it quite clear whether the 
King would seek advice from Rome in composing the quarrels of 
^ Home of Commofu (Chandler), vol. i. pp. S, 9. 
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his squabbling children at home. What decided the matter was 
the fact that Parliament, in the strong attitude it took in defence 
of the bishops and the power over finance which it exerted, 
compelled Charles in most particulars to follow Parliament in its 
demands. We see the mechanism of government following out 
the laws of social power, and finance was at the root of govern- 
ment. Authority in the State therefore was clearly determined 
on the establishment of Episcopacy, and the organised Churches 
were compelled therefore to obedience. The argument was 
not between the rights of the presbyter and the bishop, but be- 
tween authority and the dissenter. Presbyterianism could not 
be established, therefore it should not; it could not even be pre- 
served, therefore it should not. It was as true of the Inde- 
pendents and Quakers. But when the organised Churches found 
that their interest could be preserved in the Church of England, 
it was their duty with redoubled fervour to fasten to it the 
passion of their allegiance. If Episcopacy had been ignored and 
Presbyterianism alone stood in the favour of authority, then it 
was the duty of the organised Churches to follow accordingly (as 
the bishops had not denied in their attitude during the Common- 
wealth). When all the organised Churches were equally out of 
favour, then it was their duty to support that compromise which 
enabled the strength of the organised Churches to be best 
secured: so that even the terms of agreement among them, or 
the relative distribution of authority between them, had to be 
considered with reference to the attitude of those who possessed 
formal power. We see the validity at each point of complete 
establishment, comprehension, or toleration. The pliability of 
the Church Settlements was due to nothing else but to the 
crushing of individual opinion. Robbed of its sanctity, religious 
opinion, as such, was to yield peacefully and materially to the 
settlements of authority. It was the lesson plainly taught in 
the manoeuvres of authority during the Restoration and the 
Revolution. 

It was the natural result of the attitude of the organised 

Churches at the beginning of the Restoration period there- 

fore that the Anglicans, in the security of power, persecuted 
all dissenters. Parliament provided the means by which the 

dissenters were repressed, and there were none to doubt the 

rightness of the Church’s doctrines. If the Presbyterians 
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would rather do without the benefits of the organised Church, 
then they were illogical in their own eyes. They would sacri- 
fice a fundamental obligation (fundamental in their own eyes) 
to a matter of indifference; because they could not establish 
in their own eyes two goods, would avoid both and deny one 
fundamental obligation. It was blindness to deny that autho- 
rity had the power. At the outset, “ if the lawful commands 
of the King ought to be obeyed, then it is the duty of the 
King’s subjects in this nation to repair to their Parish Churches 
and receive the sacraments according to law, unless we can 
make it appear that this is no lawful command.”^ It was a 
plain truth admitted by the organised Churches that there 
is necessity of communion with the one Church and body of 
Christ — no enquiry by whom baptised or whether rightly 
baptised — but are bound to maintain constant cummunion 
with the particular Church in which we live.”^ According 
to the teachings of the organised Churches, therefore, the 
Presbyterians or any other dissenters could not complain. “ It 
is the Presbyterians themselves,” remarks G. Hickcs, “ who 
unchurch themselves, by throwing off a Government.”^ As 
Sherlock indicates, ‘‘ obedience to the Church of England is 
not a universal duty among Christians, but only of those who 
are or ought to live in obedience to this particular Church,”^ 
In the eyes of the organised Churches, the dissenters were not 
suffering from persecution. ‘‘ Persecution consists not in he 
greatness of a man’s suffering, which inconsiderate men chiefly 
look at, but in the rightness of the cause for which he suffers.” * 
When men are persecuted by authority for any other cause but 
for righteousness (that is religion, as religion is obedience to 
God’s laws) let them pretend, but they are justly punished for 
disobedience.* The tragedy was that the commands of God 
were those which the organised Churches commonly agreed 
were such; and they were by necessity nearest to the sacer- 
dotal interest. The sacraments and the visible Churches were 
arbitrarily closed upon as fundamental, and the idea that men 
coin new doctrines and rules which God never made ” was 

* B. Bird, Humble Advice to Protestant Dissenter s^ 1682, p. 6. 

* Sherlock, A Letter to AnonymotUf 1683, p. 5. 

■ C. Hickei, 7 too Treatises^ p. 193. 

^ Sherlock, A Letter to Anonymous^ 1683, p. 6. 

* G. llicket, 7 rue Notion of Persecution^ 1681, p. 6. * Ihid.^ p. 8. 
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revolting; let them suffer from authority.^ The moral authority 
of the State grew out of this. For in the eyes of the organised 
Churches, whosoever is truly persecuted must suffer for doctrines 
and laws which God hath given us for the common principles of 
Christianity.” * We know what these common principles were. 
The Anglicans need not suffer, therefore, the quj^lms of 
conscience. The Corporation Act, the Act of Uniformity, the 
Five Mile Act, Conventicle Acts, and the rest could not be 
resisted with any justification when the doors of the churches 
were open for those that were to utilise their hospitality. 

^ G. llickes, True Notion of Persecution^ i68i, p. 14. * Ibid,, p. 15. 



CHAPTER III 


AUTHORITY AND REVOLUTION 

I. The Church and the Nation 

The hey-day of the Churches was followed by an interval of 
fear and suspicion. A period of anxiety, lasting over decades, 
instilled into the hearts of each Church a bitterness of disposi- 
tion and anxiety that drew them into unity for the preservation 
of their interests. The bogy from Rome worried them sadly. 
It was the last and strongest lesson of all which the Churches 
learnt from the teachings of authority; and, in the homage 
the Churches have paid the State ever since, we know the deep 
and enduring manner they took it to heart. 

It is necessary for us to strike a clear path through a con- 
fusion of paradoxes. We are used to looking upon the exter- 
mination of ‘‘ Rome and Slavery as a defence of liberty, and 
the toleration of the Churches as a defence of toleration in 
religion. Until we expose the fallacy involved, we shall come 
no nearer to an understanding of the problem of Church and 
State. The power and intolerance of Rome was not to fritter 
away where it was broken. Energy like matter is indestruc- 
tible, and the power of Rome could only be broken, where it 
was broken, by a power superior to it. Authority in the Roman 
Church, with all its moral equipment and social value, was 
sufficiently great a growth and, for that matter, a real powder, 
not to be lost to western civilisation. The national con- 
sciousness which bound Englishmen together made the fetters 
of authority the sacraments of their communion. The Armada 
had broken the bonds of Rome: it had also released the energy 
of England. The struggle against Rome had given the nation 
an appetite, and the Mother Church, which had given the 
nations their education, found it turned against her in her old 
age. Religion is not subject to such revolution, that the pro- 
gress of Christianity could be considered anything more in that 
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age than the distribution to the new-found authorities of that 
association of power and right which had been taught in the 
old. The growth of national consciousness was a fact that 
could not be disputed; it had a tangible meaning when economic 
interests were being advanced thereby. 

The confusion of formal authorities in the past between 
feudal lords and princes had been contrasted with the rock- 
like stability of the Church. That fact alone gained it the 
respect of society, for men at bottom prefer security to com- 
motion, no matter in what is their security. But even in the 
past the strength and endurance of Christianity depended on 
the kindly feelings of those who had the power. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to persuade them as to the significance of the 
religion, the wrongness of disobedience to the Church, so that 
the powers on earth, whatever they did, wherever they were, 
did well and were right in their authority so long as they secured 
the Church. The nine-tenths were safe so long as the tenth 
went to God. The Christian lived under the inspiration of 
a common tradition, the traditions of Rome. Her saints were 
his heroes, and there was a pride in a common possession. 
It was an important explanation of Christian obedience. The 
authority of the Church, therefore, appreciated the significance 
of unity. Where the religious messages to secular authorities 
(and there were many) conflicted, would not the powers of the 
earth be turned against the Church, instead of in her defence: 
and this, too, on the ground of religion ? The growing formal 
authority within the Church and the growing unity in her 
message were in striking contrast with the gradual and con- 
scious development of national feeling and actual authorities 
in Christendom. The growth of Roman government in the 
Church was politically important, for it reveals the mind and 
will of authority declaring and creating law. It was a new 
departure. More important still was the growth of national 
tradition. Property interests, as a whole, were putting their 
weight with the State, for economic advantage or freedom ran 
along that track. 

Difference in outlook, indeed, was the very cause of the 
growth of nations. But the organisers of the Church were 
not careless as to their duties. If Christianity was to be pre- 
served, the secular and national powers must protect her. In 
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the eyes of Rome, the course of action was dear. A Church, 
determined at the discrimination of a nation, became at once 
a national institution, the victim of enmity rather than the 
object of love. Unless the Church tightened the reins of her 
formal authority, which was to be considered above and beyond 
the nation, she will be tossed and torn about by racial or 
national conflict. The Church would strain her power to 
the utmost. Her clergy, for the love of the Church, were 
to understand that the source of their authority was at Rome, 
and they were to persuade the secular powers of each nation 
into a spiritual unity. The very growth of monasticism was 
an effort to stem the tide of allegiance that fastened around 
the property interests of the nation. It was unfortunate 
that Rome miscalculated her power. From her point of view 
she was exerting her full energies for the preservation of 
Christianity. 

If, therefore, the break of the Reformation was inevitable, 
following the centralisation of Church and national autho- 
rities, we can afford to be somewhat sceptical as to the religious 
nature of the revolt. It is noticeable that the religious com- 
plaints were directed against those practices such as penance, 
monasticism, and saint worship, which were most calculated 
to turn Christians from their national passions and new national 
traditions, and absorb them into the Commonwealth of the 
Church. Whatever may be the truth in the matter, we are 
not disposed to doubt that the actual growth of national con- 
sciousness, and the binding character of national tradition — 
seen through the freedom and security of property — as well 
as the coherent material advantages now offered by the State, 
enabled the Church to become “ nation-conscious,” and helped 
the national Church to break with her brothers across the 
borders. For the Churches can never be too sensitive to the 
movements of power. 

It was a bold move; for the security of the Church it was a 
dangerous move; for her peace it was a fatal move. If only 
for that reason the national clergy needed more than ever the 
protection of national authority. In their vulgar gibes against 
Rome, they scorned the Mother Church and exposed the 
emptiness (who cannot?) of her traditions; at once a tie which 
united them with other peoples snapped. The reasons they 
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gave — ^and theology was now as never before important — acted 
as a screen to their desertion; they were comforting themselves^ 
10 that they need not enter and lose the battle that was lost. 
The penalty of that desertion was obedience to the victor. 
They had shown that a danger at hand was more important 
than an advantage in prospect. They would neither wait 
nor risk. The noise of battle over, one thing emerged clear. 
Foreign assistance was now out of the question, and all the 
powers of which the Church was cognisant existed in the 
nation. The armed walls of the nation scared all possible 
friends away. Further still, property and wealth in the nation 
were the only resources available for the Church. So the 
Church would rise to the limit of national affection: only 
thereby would the State, in fair return for services rendered, 
secure her. The difference, of course, is important. For a 
Europe whose secular power was divided and conflicting, but 
which recognised one religious Church, became but a pawn 
in the hands of the Church. Certainly the secular power 
was right so long as it upheld the Roman Church: so, also, is 
it with the individual in the State. 

Everything depended upon what the governors considered 
the scope of the Church. The more the scope expanded, 
the less significant seemed the scope of secular government; 
and anything which came within the government of the Church 
would have to be accepted by the lay power. The penalty 
of disobedience was obvious. All the residuary powers of 
Europe could be roused up (and they would be eager) to ravage 
this arrogant rebel in the Church. The will of the Roman 
authority was therefore law. How could Rome exercise this 
sway over the secular powers? It was due to the hold of her 
traditions and civilisation. The people were filled with loyalty. 
This was quite as important as the wealth and property she 
possessed, and the sympathy that always exists between pro- 
perty and civilisation. Not less important was the eagerness 
of the material powers to seek advantage out of the distress or 
disfavour of a neighbour. By the skilful handling of these 
two resources Rome was enabled to obtain obedience to her 
will. The political significance is obvious. The structure of 
Europe, power being as it was, would dispose of all limits on 
the province of the Church, or the speculations of authority. 
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Resistance could always be broken down. So long as loyalty 
to the Church, the love of her civilisation and traditions held 
out, together with the competition of material powers, so long 
would Roman authority prevail. So that whilst in the eyes 
of the Church secular and spiritual government were always 
right in their decisions, the significance was chiefiy to be seen 
in how it afiFected the Church. The weight or amount of 
secular power always agreed with the Church, and therefore 
the particular lay power was wrong, not because lay power 
as such was wrong, but rather the contrary, because it could 
be cancelled by the superior lay power mounted against it. 
With an horizon as boundless as this, we see the Church launch- 
ing the idea of sovereignty. In such agreeable and free 
surroundings, the laws of the Church become more than her 
customs. They rose to the high scale by which the conscious 
determination of the rules of the Church, as to the good of the 
Church, was to result from the creative reasoning and will of 
the governors. The danger was, as with all authority, when 
the Church sought to strain too much the loyalty and tradition- 
alism which made her authority what it was. 

Thus we see it is only a development of the original position 
of the Church, that the sovereignty of the State and its right- 
ness are inculcated by the Churches. As before, spiritual and 
lay power were always right in their respective spheres. But 
which power could expand indefinitely? Could the Church, 
as before, always have lay power on its side and therefore always 
be right? Were not the lay powers beyond the national 
borders now beyond reach? The Reformation Churches had 
burnt their boats. Was not property the issue by which the 
State freed itself from the trammels of Rome? Therefore, 
how could the will of the Church expand indefinitely when 
the lay power was accumulated against it? The advantage 
was now with the State. The State possessing secular power 
and aroused to the facts of a self-reliant civilisation, under the 
inspiration of nationality, having a will, was, as before, always 
right in its particular province. That particular province 
could now, instead of contracting, expand indefinitely, for not 
a vestige of lay power was possessed by its opponents. The 
composure within the nation was a proof that the property 
interests had settled their allegiance and loyalty on behalf of 
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a new power. The rightness of the sovereign State followed 
it through its adventurous career. Unfettered, it determined 
its own province and widened its vision: so long as it had the 
assistance of the Church. The relationship had been reversed, 
whilst the argument of the Churches had been the same. 

It is in this background that we must consider the relation- 
ship of religious and foreign policy, on the morrow of the 
Reformation. The tendencies during the Restoration period 
are of special significance. They show clearly how the organised 
Churches bring to bear on the nation all the religious enthu- 
siasm which the Roman Church had before brought to bear 
on all the secular powers. The Churches had once recognised 
their authority at Rome, for society had done likewise. Rome 
had been the source of all that power which secured them. 
Rome could bring material benefits, revenue, and wealth; she 
could bring foreign assistance to their aid, and more often than 
not induce the submission of the secular powers about them 
with an argument that was both spiritual, traditional, and 
material. Rightly or wrongly, Rome had lost that hold. The 
ties were broken for ever now ; for whilst on the one hand 
the conscious nation was rising from strength to strength, so 
as to be careless of the lay power of any or all of her neighbours, 
and while she enjoyed the glory of her own hero-saints and 
traditions, so on the other hand the clergy were exposing 
ruthlessly all those devices as hollow shams which had grown up 
in the Church civilisation, and which had so played on secular 
powers in the past as to procure their submission to Rome. 
Authority was still necessary for the Church — it always had 
been. Christianity must still be secure, her lands preserved, 
her stipends paid, her ornaments and books provided, and the 
actual course of events revealed that such advantages could 
not be obtained within the nation. The Churches dutifully 
followed with cold indifference the wanderings of impersonal 
authority. The nation spelt to the English Church what 
Rome had spelt before, and the lesson of submitting to Rome 
was substituted by invocation to obey the State. We see, 
therefore, how deeply the Reformers were steeped in the 
Roman method. Rome, no longer having the power of inspir- 
ing obedience, was no longer the authority. Thus they apply 
to the new conditions the philosophy which the Roman Church 
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had forged; and the circumstance of nationality was the 
excuse. 

We can understand, therefore, the intense antipathy which 
the Roman Catholics inspired in this age. Were they not 
traitors to both Church and State? Would they not logically 
take their grievance abroad, at once weakening the power at 
home that secured the State and the Church? The nation 
would take all steps to preserve the strength of its secular 
power against all comers; for it had a unique tradition to 
defend and its own loyalty to inspire it. The traitor in the 
midst was the most obvious enemy at hand, for the Catholic 
had his friends without. The Churches must be quick to 
disown them, for the nation did not intend to suffer compul- 
sion from without, at the expense of its culture and civilisation. 
It would demolish every church, turn their ornaments into 
treasure, and their clergy into beggars, rather than give away 
the soul of authority that animated the nation. Thus an 
ardent nationality, breathing in the tense atmosphere of foreign 
politics, would allow its Churches to have no dealings with 
Catholics. The Churches would follow suit; otherwise, they 
would invite a conflict between Church and State (which 
otherwise there would not be), and this would threaten their 
extinction. Thus the Churches decided not to be the victim 
of the nation’s displeasure. The Roman Catholic appeared, 
with reason, to threaten the security of all the Churches. He 
differed from all the Christians in the way he displeased national 
authority. 

This appeared especially the case, when the relationship 
between the nations was concerned. The sphere of foreign 
politics was important to the Churches, for the Churches were 
intimately concerned with the distribution of power. The 
Thirty Years’ War had been to Rome more disastrous than 
the Armada. Even if France, in the spirit of the empire 
expanded her boundaries and would find willing submission 
in the attitude of every true Roman Catholic, yet the break- 
down of the empire was making now the competition of nation- 
alities definitely a weakening of papal strength. The conflict 
of nations obtained a religious support it had never procured 
before. As for France, her Romanism was a ruse for her 
Gallicanism. The situation of her territories, and the char- 
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acter of her neighbours, made her Catholicism politically 
invaluable. To encourage the Catholic minorities was a policy 
well calculated to overcome national power. Had not the 
minorities everything to win, even though they trucked with 
foreign powers? Were not spiritual and secular government 
both right in their respective spheres, and under the inspira- 
tion and encouragement of Rome could not a greater secular 
power come to their aid? They gave no thought to the per- 
sonality of secular power, for they were citizens of a community 
larger than the nation, which had its own heroes and traditions. 
The province of the Church was to them determined by the 
whole Church, not a part; and as members of the greater 
body the secular power they were cognisant of w^as, in the 
last resort, the secular power with which the Church came 
into contact. Treason to the nation was to them religiously no 
offence, for disobedience to the nation was not similar to disobe- 
dience to lay power as a whole on the theory of the Church. 

We see at once the political and religious foundation for 
persecuting the Christians. On the one hand, they were, 
according to their principles, indifferent to national loyalty 
and authority; on the other hand, they threatened the organised 
Churches as a whole. Subject as they actually were to the 
national power of the country, they would not be able for the 
time being to practise their religion. At the bidding of Rome 
the wrong of shirking the visible Church (any but Roman) 
was excused. Such a step would not have been possible were 
it not for the fact that organised Christianity prevailed else 
where in Protestant and Catholic countries; otherwise, indeed, 
Christianity would disappear. Every additional Catholic would 
weaken the support of the organised Churches. The only 
justification could be, that with the assistance of foreign powers 
the silent Catholics would in time make the nations submit 
and establish Romanism; such a proposition contradicted the 
fact of nationality. National authority did not merely exist; 
it was instinct with a desire to prevail, dominate, and expand. 
It strengthened itself, as Rome had done, in the glorification 
of the experiences which it now was able to reflect upon. Did 
this mean that the Churches could no longer have visible 
expression ? The conclusion of the English Churches, 
therefore, was equal to their duty in representing organised 
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Christianity as a whole. If the decision had been different, then 
the Catholic Churches of every Catholic nation would similarly 
encourage Protestant dissenters to withdraw from the visible 
Church in the hope of national submission in the future. So 
that every Protestant converted would similarly weaken the or- 
ganised Church. Thus would a series of forces be set in motion 
which would successfully weaken, if not dissipate, every vestige 
of organised Christianity. 

7he imflication was^ and this is as ever the chief interest^ 
that Christians had a right to express freedom in religious matters 
at the expense of organised Christianity. They had no such 
right. Thus on common ground the Churches universally 
persecuted Protestants or Catholics according to the interest or 
relationship of nations. Thereby were the organised Churches 
secured among nations, and at the expense of widespread intoler- 
ance of religious opinion. It was merely the international 
aspect of those doctrines which the organised Churches had 
forged within each nation. We see the Churches everywhere 
crushing the sanctity of opinion on the anvil of their interests. 


2. The Assault of Tradition 

We now know why the Churches held so closely to national 
tradition. Here was a power which would hold both Church 
and nation together. We do not know any reason why we 
should condemn the action of the visible Churches, if we were 
to approve of the foundations of their attitude. The facts 
of the seventeenth century were novel and significant enough 
to reveal the force and energy behind nationality. It was not 
built on arms alone, and it was but a formal step to stamp the 
label of religion on the nation’s past. From observation alone, 
it could be laid down clearly that the English State would not 
bear a religion wilhng to grow in strength in spite of itself, 
with the help of a power from abroad. The nation was suffi- 
ciently young and proud not to tolerate any such intervention, 
and in any case would be master in its own home. And it is 
the natural tendency of all organised religion to court lay power 
for its establishment. The nation definitely would make 
enemies of those who attempted to grow up by such means. 
Qnce you arc pledged to preserve the institutions of the Church 
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you will be a traitor to your cause, unless you open your eyes 
to the facts of the situation. The Churches, under the shadow 
of the nation, decided. Events were proving the rightness of 
their estimate. It cannot be denied that old opinions, as 
Burke has since shown with regard to institutions, if they are 
still alive, are probably more acceptable than new opinions. 
Admittedly the organised Churches had nothing more to con- 
cern themselves with — as a minimum — than their preservation. 
But if the opinions they expressed in the past have so impressed 
national authority as to induce it to act accordingly, had they 
not a right to push these opinions, seeing that they were the 
opinions of the national authority that secured them? Such 
was the uncontrollable result of the uninterrupted intercourse 
between one Church and one nation. Cut off from intercourse 
from without, both drew common life from a common experi- 
ence. As a result the Church begins to appreciate the per- 
sonality of the nation as the nation likewise appreciates its 
Church. Generations of national experience, which includes 
the expression of opinion as well as the present distribution 
of power, make such an outcome inevitable. In this respect, 
of course, the Churches have greater scope for their opinions; 
the audience, though restricted, was attentive. The opinions 
and teachings which the Fathers of the English Church had 
continuously emphasised had become by now part of the 
national tradition, which national authority always took into 
account. Opinion qua opinion, as we can never over empha- 
sise, has, according to the organised Church interests, no re- 
ligious significance in itself. But when certain opinions have 
become a part of the national tradition, which is the source 
of national loyalty and authority, they immediately become of 
religious significance. For the armour of authority is a matter 
of no small importance to the Churches that are defended and 
secured thereby. Only on this foundation did the Churches 
act. They would not have roused the nation to the danger 
of Rome on the grounds purely of the religious value of their 
objections, for that would give the lie to their whole philosophy. 
Their opinions were right because they were agreeable to the 
nation, and a consequence of its authority. It is an example 
of how the Churches, defying Roman Catholic opinion, would 
inspire the soul of national allegiance on the basis of their per- 
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sonal and unique acquaintance. The Christian of the Church 
of England can no more help being an English citizen than the 
citizen of England can help being a member of the Church 
of England at that time. The Church sees in the action of 
the nation a habit or a direction which is her own or of her 
own fostering; and similarly the nation remarks in the Church 
a philosophy and a nature which is peculiarly her own. Once 
the feature has been recognised, there results a pride in the 
artistry of the construction. These are live matters in the 
growth of nationalism. 

Of supreme value is national tradition, therefore, to the 
security of the Church. Indeed, the sincerity of the organised 
Churches can be measured by the ardour with which they 
applaud it. The heroes of the Church had become the heroes 
of the nation; they had become a part of that culture which 
inspired the nation and explained its conduct. If the nation, 
with the industry of Rome, made the glory of her traditions 
the source of loyalty and allegiance, the Church would be 
honoured and secured in her absorption. It is here that we 
find the perfect union between Church and State and the 
marriage of their interests. The respect for national tradition 
is a means by which the nation can build up its authority, and 
the Church secure her interests. Thereby prescription deadens 
energy, and makes the fruits of an age a food for posterity. 
What need now for resort to foreign power? The secular 
power will now, as once in the Roman Church and for the 
same reason, always be on the side of the Churches: it will 
be guided and inspired by the national Church traditions. 
Will not all the lay power of which the Church was cognisant 
be on her side, for the same reason that the lay powers of which 
the Roman Church was cognisant were on her side, because 
of the appeal of her history, achievements, and traditions ? To 
invest her enthusiasm here was an additional means by which 
the Church could secure her establishment quite apart from 
the inclinations of formal authority. Property as well as the 
Church has an interest in prescription, and will go far to rouse 
up loyalty to it. For tradition was the guiding star of autho- 
rity; and only from the wisdom of a mutual past can authority 
find life and substance in obedience from her subjects. It 
was an old gospel. Once you strengthen tradition, authority 
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will look after itself. No wonder the bishops maintained their 
organisation with care: it was old, and bore the impress of 
the nation. Admittedly, the Church tradition was but a 
department of the national tradition, where long before the 
Reformation the Church tradition was almost the only tradi- 
tion. The growth of nationality accounted for the change. 
If the Church appeared well in the annals of the nation, there 
would appear a presiding power to secure for ever the eternity 
of her existence. Was it not this power, which was at the 
basis of national consciousness, that had validated the Reforma- 
tion? And was not its influence such as to set authority and 
obedience at once on a national plane? 

Admittedly, the Church learnt thereby the politics of autho- 
rity, but in return authority had taken her into account. Not 
only organised Christianity, but the teachings of the Churches 
could be incorporated in the national tradition. It was right, 
for example, to pay tithes to the Church. The traditional 
payment in the past made it, in the eyes of the nation, an 
obligation to continue payment. What if there were objectors? 
Suppose some Christians could not find the validity proved in 
the Bible, or others found it revolting to their consciences, 
whilst others still condemned it as the mark of the organised 
visible Church? By considering it as a national tradition, it 
became an obligation on every member of the nation to pay. 
For, just as the old Church could not endure without her visible 
institutions, nor could the nation. The objector would pay 
it on the grounds of national tradition if he would not pay it 
on the grounds of Church tradition. Thereby the Churches 
had motive in teaching the moral obligation of national 
tradition, when their interests were thereby comprehended. So 
that property ownership became morally right on the same 
thesis as the payment of tithes, by claiming the sanctity of 
national tradition. It was so also with the whole gamut of 
ideas the Churches had received from the body of Christianity. 
Stealing was wrong and the State was to enforce the rule, 
subject to prescription and determined by national authority. 
Murder was an evil, and the State would proclaim the sin sub- 
ject to the tradition and needs of the nation, for example, in 
war at home or abroad. It is not necessary for us to emphasise 
the obvious implications. 


N 
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The effort of the later Stuarts towards an understanding with 
France, and a toleration of the Roman Catholics, earned the 
suspicion of the nation. There was a growing fear that the 
King, in his efforts for toleration and interference with the 
penal laws, was encouraging Roman Catholics, and with the 
aid of France reducing the nation to submission. There is 
probably no better instance than this in English history to show 
that the ardour of nationality is not based on the tall preten- 
sions of a man. Nationality strikes deeper than that. It exerts 
its appeal wherever men have traditions and ideals to express. 
The nation would be stripped of its King, but the heart of the 
nation beat as soundly as ever. The atmosphere at the close 
of the seventeenth century was threatening. The power of 
Louis XIV, the armaments of nations, and the battlefields of 
Europe provided the perilous premises for damnable conclusions. 
The Churches eagerly scanned the international horizon, and 
were not backward in maintaining authority. For, rightly or 
wrongly, the integrity of authority depended on the Protestant 
tradition. The nation had taken to itself the opinion of its 
clergy, and made the security of Protestantism one among the 
traditions which inspired it. 

To allow the incursion of Romanism would indeed under- 
mine the foundations which made the nation what it was. In 
the gUtteiing conduct of the past the Church was manly in 
the independence it had asserted. Forces such as these had 
made the nation what it was in the eyes of the world. Rightly 
or wrongly, the obedience of Englishmen was given, and given 
freely and lavishly, on that impression. In the struggle of 
the nation into independence there were landmarks on the 
road which have since become temples for the pilgrimage of 
her citizens. Whether this inspired loyalty to the past was 
an advantage is not the point here: what chiefly strikes us is 
that the elements which had strived in the past to build up a 
British civilisation pressed on from age to age with that force 
which tradition alone can bring to bear. Due in no small 
degree to that reflection which social composure can alone 
bring about, the nation could set about its task with as great 
a confidence as Rome had done previously. For the feelings 
which the nation could inspire in its citizens were essentially 
similar to those which Rome had once inspired in the Church: 
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and the uniqueness of national experience was as important to 
the authority of the State as the Christian experience to the 
authority of the Church. The loyalty and tradition which 
determined the authorities to safeguard them at the expense 
of all dissenters who threatened them, were built upon a similar 
faith. The priest and king were not strangers, for both are 
the custodians of a civilisation that is so right that it must 
endure. We must be prepared, therefore, to separate authority 
from its possessor. It is tradition alone which solves half the 
problems of our conduct, and the actual incidence of civilisa- 
tion upon the individual thereby is the opportunity which 
authority always takes. So that in the seventeenth century the 
conduct of Englishmen and the obedience they gave was due 
in no small degree to the impact of the various social traditions 
upon them. That the nation had something to contribute to 
civilisation was not necessarily in disparagement of Christianity, 
so long as the Church prevailed. It was in any case a contri- 
bution which could neither be thwarted nor discounted. For 
though every man with a faith is generally prejudiced as regards 
other faiths, he would rather tolerate another faith than let 
his own face certain extinction. If Christianity in England 
met nationality in England, Protestantism was a medium which 
could include them both and at the same time set in motion 
the forces necessary for their preservation. The traditions of 
the Church became at once Protestant or national, just as the 
traditions of the nation were Christian. It was a means which 
satisfied the aspirations of both, and enabled the civilisation 
and authority that ensured it to foster the acceptance and 
obedience of the subject. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that once the formal steps 
towards the nation’s independence have been taken, a period of 
calm is necessary so that loyalty allied to tradition will meet 
the regard of society. Authority cannot develop, as was shown 
in the Roman Church, unless this preparatory spade-w^ork has 
been done. It is quite impossible to alter the past, so that pride 
and glory in it results in a large measure of devotion. We can 
go further, and show that the adverse circumstances which the 
faithful patriot meets must be ignored. You cannot accept 
the ideas of a different civilisation, and suffer compromise with 
the ways of another nation, for a free mind and an old faith 
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cannot go together: loyalt7 does not permit yon to wander 
far. That restraint is not only the beginnings of political 
authority; the growth of loyalty to the nation and that which 
has made it can only restrict further and further the experi- 
ences which the individual is willing to encounter. The greatest 
of all experiences in a man are the rovings of his mind, but the 
new ideas that come to him and the complainings which rise 
in him will be repelled and suppressed for the sake of the nation 
and its traditions which claim his aflFection. The ring on the 
nation’s finger will scare all suitors away, even the doubts of 
her own mind. That being so, the will of authority that was 
not merely custom became less authoritative as it defied tradi- 
tion. The sovereign will of Rome had been based on the hold 
of her tradition, and the will of the State would be authoritative 
where it did not strain too drastically the national tradition. 
It is on the strength, not the weakness, of national tradition that 
the State possesses a will of its own. 

The Protestant tradition of the nation, therefore, was one 
of the formative elements of its authority. It may seem an 
arbitrary matter to claim that the will of national authority 
demands certain obligations to be fulfilled, even though no 
formal authority exists to pronounce it. But once we are 
given, as history alone can give, the forces which have helped 
to build up national authority, we can deduce with a consider- 
able measure of accuracy what the will of national authority is 
from time to time. For national traditions are the treasures 
of the Holy Ark of the nation; the appeal of the nation, and 
the very character which it has, are only seen in the drama of 
its evolution. The authority of the nation was capable of 
inspiring the allegiance and obedience of its people; written 
on its face are those traditions which are strong in the appeal. 
On the basis of it, a loyalty is created which will endure the 
strain of many thwarted wills. It is not purely a deductive 
process. For the will of national authority which we deduce 
can be tested by the observation of facts. Formal authority 
may stray in its trust, and the result will be disobedience to 
its decisions. For the elements which go to make power, 
power being the capacity of achieving, are most strongly repre- 
sented in the material and moral forces of society. A society 
has not within it the capacity of directing its own governmenti 
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which is the assumption of the nation — State and political 
authority — unless these two great powers are sympathetic to 
that end. The Reformation had implied considerable advan* 
tages to the property interests; quite apart from the weakening 
of restrictions on its use, the cancelling of many dues, the great 
redistribution of property at the expense of Rome, were now 
secured within the nation. A return to Rome would mean 
that all the organised moral forces of society would be turned 
against them, and they would do their utmost to prevent such 
a consummation. Such a conflict between secular and spiritual 
powers would have reduced society to a condition quite incom- 
patible with the existence of national authority. So the formal 
leaders of the nation might easily misunderstand the relative 
hold of the nation’s traditions and have misinterpreted the 
character of the nation from its evolution. And, similarly, 
there are times of war when the nation is threatened from 
without, that the will to endure is the determination of national 
authority to which assent is never questioned, and the certainty 
is an unchanging implication of its evolution. 

We see, therefore, how it is that the later Stuart’s efforts 
appeared to the age to be in direct conflict with the will of 
national authority. The Declaration of Breda for a “liberty 
to tender consciences that no man shall be disquieted or called 
in question for difference of opinion in matters of religion ” ^ 
could never be a national declaration. The nation was dis- 
quieted, as far as observation could tell, at the effort of the 
King to side-track the penal laws. They were not gracious in 
accepting the opinions of Charles that “ if dissenters will demein 
themselves peacefully and modestly under the Government, I 
could heartily wish I had a power of indulgence to use upon 
occasion.”^ The national tradition was Protestant, and the 
nation would not bear Catholic encroachments. The question 
as to the right Church was open, but just as the Church estab- 
lished by authority would be the right Church, so, for the 
same reason, it woidd be known from the nation’s traditions 
that such a Church would be a Protestant Church. We are 
not surprised that the land interest, the Church interests, the 
Parliamentary and commercial interests, all who built up their 
power upon the authority of the nation, were disquieted at 

* Housi pf Cpmmpns Records (Chandler), eol. i. p. S. * Op. p^ 74* 
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the course of events. Such calloua^ indifference to national 
tradition would not only weaken loyalty, but as a result, imperil 
the whole province of Government and obedience to laws. 
The continuous expression of authority was of dear concern 
to the innumerable interests that have segregated and secured 
themselves under her wing. The danger was not imaginary. 
Apart from the harbouring of Roman Catholics, which in itself 
revolted the will of national authority, there was every reason 
to suspect that the Roman Catholics, meeting the initial anti- 
pathy of the nation, could secure their interests by all the lay 
power at their disposal. It is useless to suggest that the Roman 
Catholics could settle peacefully under Government. It was 
against the principles of organised Christianity of the age. 
The reasons, indeed, which made the English Churches recognise 
authority in England, could make the Roman Churches recog- 
nise authority at Rome; and the zeal for establishment in 
England, in the case of Rome, could be expressed by the fertile 
method of foreign assistance. It was a method common to 
the w'hole of organised Christianity. We see the depth of 
the problem involved. It is difficult to estimate what is the 
extent or amount of secular power available in the short or in 
the long run. That difficulty involved considerable danger: 
the most obvious fact was the powerful force at home ; Chris- 
tians must not gamble with the Church of God, and a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. At the close of the 
seventeenth century assistance from France was within reach 
of Roman Catholics. Such methods as these would drag the 
Churches of Christendom into calamity. Traitors are not 
aUowed in an age of patriotism. The attitude of the Roman 
Catholics was obviously unique. Their methods would hurt 
the national pride deeply, and would provoke still more the 
antipathy of authority. They almost threatened the civilisa- 
tion and traditions which had built up the nation and enabled 
its authority. There could be no doubt as to the will of the 
nation to endure, in spite of the mean traitors in high places. 
The Treaty of Dover was indeed humiliating, and the nation 
felt long the bitterness of her resentment. From the beginning, 
indeed, it was significant that the tolerance of the Cabal was 
to be explained in terms of good Catholics like Clifford and 
Arlington. How could it be considered anything else than a 
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•op to Rome^ in spite of the will of national authority. The 
King had heartily mistaken the Restoration if he took the 
loyalty to the Crown as loyalty to the King. It had been 
rather a wave of national feeling, and a longing for an expression 
of the old national traditions. Authority had weakened where 
they were imperilled, and the love of the nation implied an 
intolerance of all who disputed the national tradition and 
impaired the upward growth of her civilisation. No wonder 
Church tolerance in Catholic hands was revolting to the 
nation. Could men like Buckingham or Ashley stem the tide? 
If the Church was to be twisted by such men as these and sink 
into Romanism, the indignation of the nation would be visited 
upon her. Yet in alliance with the Protestant Church, Charles 
could go far, for he better expressed national authority. With 
such an alliance the Non-Resisting Test of April 1675 would 
meet no objection. Interfering, however, with Protestantism, 
Charles would find his Declaration of Indulgence of 1672 met 
by the Test Act of 1673. The national intolerance of Catholics 
found even greater expression after the affair of Titus Oates, 
and it became clear, even to Charles, that the strength of autho- 
rity in England could never be built on the Roman Faith. 
Revolutionary efforts such as the Exclusion Bill or the Rye 
House Plot revealed the possibilities. For the nation knew 
that to join with Rome was against her traditions, and the 
lauded efforts of her Fathers. The triumph of Charles was 
due to no better reason than his discovery that his authority 
was greatest when it was built on Protestant foundations. 

With James II, however, matters arose speedily to a crisis. 
As an avowed Catholic, he found that the holy places of 
authority were shut against him. It was a serious development 
of affairs that there was no power in English society which 
could coherently achieve obedience. The conflict of James 
with Parliament, the gradual withdrawal of the landed interests 
from his support, the resistance he met with at the Universities 
— which men like Laud had previously easily overcome on the 
grounds of State authority — the renewed intolerance towards 
Roman Catholics, and later, the refusal of the clergy to read 
his Declaration of Indulgence, revealed, above all, that the 
authority of the nation was not being given formal and coherent 
expression; for disobedience and disaffection were to be seen 
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*t ever7 turn. If, on the one hand, this revealed the power 
of the Churches in the authority of the nation, it indicates 
ako the sympathy of the rest of the nation towards the Pro^ 
testant interests. At any rate the chaos bid fair to continue 
so long as the attempt of James to betray the Protestant tradi* 
tions of the nation continued. 

Thus did events unfold themselves. A king must reign, for 
his kingship is only thereby expressed. How is authority known 
unless by its marks? When James favoured a toleration to 
include Catholics, did he speak as king? Considering the treat- 
ment he received from the nation on this matter, there could 
be only one conclusion. This James was no king. Parliament 
defied him, the Law outcasted him, and the secret councik 
of the nation ignored him. Would the Churches anywhere 
pledge themselves where there was no authority? To do so 
would give a lie to their Christianity and their methods. Great 
changes were taking place. The authority of the State could 
no more be frittered away than the authority of the Church. 
If authority was not observant to the eye, the course of events 
showed it was busily coming into the open. 

The Churches were faced with a serious problem. A general 
relaxation of law, as implied in the continuation of the struggle, 
did not merely affect property, it affected the security of the 
Church, To ignore national loyalty and tradition did not 
merely threaten the strength of the nation, but the establish- 
ment of organised Christianity, which only by the sanction of 
the national spirit could be made to prevail. An eclipse of 
authority would enable each difference of religious opinion to 
be used as a means of attacking the organised Churches: it 
would drive men from the Churches which were sources of 
such conflict. On the other hand, submission to James would 
meet the anger of the nation, would break that firm connec- 
tion as shown in the Protestant tradition, and would render 
the organised Churches at mercy — taunted as harbouring traitors 
— associating with the forces of a foreign power under the cloak 
of James’ will. One thing emerged clear from the complexity 
of the situation. There were no grounds for the Church to 
conclude that the will to tolerate Catholics was the will of 
State authority. The demand for toleration of the Roman 
Catholics bad to he considered by the Churches in that light. 
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For when Catholics entered, authority broke down. But the 
Churches must do everything to bring authority to their aid, 
otherwise how could they be secured? They found, however, 
that the problem, which was serious, was not a dilemma. 


3. The Legitiiiacy of Doubt, 1687-88 

We have reached a position that enables us to understand 
the attitude of the Church towards the Revolution, As was 
the case with the Reformation, it was based, paradoxically 
enough, upon a love of authority. It was not difficult for 
the Churches to transfer their allegiance, for authority is im- 
personal and may change hands. It is necessary to emphasise 
the distinction between formal and actual authority. Was not 
the English Roman Catholic claiming that as an authority which 
did not possess the marks of authority? It was more than an 
illusion; it was a danger to confuse formal and actual autho- 
rities. Thereby, on the basis of mistaken loyalty, the Churches 
would derive less strength for their establishment. Under the 
pressure of circumstances, indeed, the Churches would be driven 
underground. The facts showed that a Roman Catholic in 
a Protestant nation would withdraw from his organised Church; 
the fundamental obligation would be waived at the bidding 
of Rome. The less power they had, the fewer fundamental 
obligations would the Roman Catholics recognise. Was this 
an example to Christianity? It was an impossible policy. To 
the Roman Catholic it would have appeared evil were it not 
for the abundant compensation presented by friendly States, 
able to maintain the visible faith and institutions. By rendering 
obedience to Rome, the Catholics were logically bound by all 
the means Rome utilised to establish Romanism, In the eyes 
of Rome nations were as pawns. It was a truth commonly 
accepted by organised Christianity as a whole, to utilise all the 
power at their disposal for their establishment and security. 
To the English Churches that greatest power could be secured 
through national authority, to the Roman Churches through 
powers such as France or Spain or Austria, and the influences 
they exerted throughout Europe. In the condition of national 
relations it was vital for Protestants to recognise the importance 
of the actual authority under which they lived. They would, 
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as a duty, derive the most they could from the authority of 
the State. Christianity was to be visibly preserved even in 
England. 

It follows, therefore, that the Churches were keen to locate 
the residence of national authority. They kept, therefore, in 
line with national tradition on which authority in large measure 
depended. To go against those conditions which made autho- 
rity possible would be to imperil the interests of the Church. 
Authority would not just fail to be obeyed, which is impossible, 
but would, under the distraction of such conditions, visibly 
disappear. Authority cannot actually exist in society where 
social solidarity is broken and the bonds of society loosened. 
It is right to obey the will of authority; but you must be first 
sure that behind the mask of formal authority, actual authority 
exists. If you are sure of that fact, obedience to formal authority 
is like obedience to actual authority. Does not this perilously 
open the floodgates of Revolution? The answer is, of course, 
that actual Revolution is impossible in society, for actual 
authority is always obeyed; authority, however, expresses itself 
in different channels, accomplishes its changes long before the 
formal revolution. As the Churches of the Reformation in 
England had once, in the face of nationality, met and solved 
its problem, so did the Churches now at the time of the English 
Revolution. Is authority in the State expressed by the King? 
If the King is being obeyed, and has been obeyed in the past, 
is it not likely that he will be obeyed in the future, and that 
the demand which he is about to make is a demand made by 
authority? The probability is overwhelming though the cer- 
tainty is not absolute. It is to be remembered that the King 
has been obeyed and was obeyed in the past because authority 
was in him; but the history and life of authority is greater 
than that of kings. Had it not been so, how could mediaeval 
Rome have drawn to itself authority from the barbarian invaders, 
strangers at first to their culture, and immersed in their own 
traditions? The Church universally must fasten itself to 
actual authority, and the character of the recognised religion 
is but a comment on the experience it has encountered. No 
wonder compromise and fable had entered the mediaeval Church; 
it was necessary to enter into the spirit of the people if you 
would facilitate their obedience. And in return, many of the 
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old traditions of the Church, and the value of her civilisation, 
could be taught to impress the wide community. Tender 
spirits might revolt at the compromise with evil practices: but 
Christianity was an institution which had to be preserved. 
And with a similar outlook the Churches considered the problem 
of James. In answering the question whether the demand 
made by the King is actually a demand made by authority, the 
probability of obedience forthcoming must be taken into account. 
Mysteries such as these can only be probed by following the 
dispositions of society. The only criterion we have is that 
national consciousness, which disposes society to the obedience 
that it gives, develops in honour of and in regard to that national 
civilisation which is handed down. Authority was not a mess 
of dry bones, but drew its life from the blood of human dis- 
position. The Church, if it desired authority, must always 
avail itself of, and never ignore, those conditions which en- 
couraged obedience. In an era of nationalism, as it existed 
in England, the Church would understand that obedience was 
certain where it was placed securely on a national plane. 

The bishops were not breaking new ground. The Churches 
must follow authority, and the behaviour of James gave rise 
to doubt as to whether he expressed it. The will of the State 
had grown out of the impulses and instincts it had revealed 
in the past, and though the will w^as perfectly free, it could 
not function unless within the limits of its reach. The will 
of authority is unrestricted wherever it exists; but to exist, it 
always foUows the conditions of healthy life. The will of the 
State is possessed of a principle which moulds and disposes its 
desires into channels agreeable to her life; national will is never 
restricted by national tradition, for the simple reason that it 
never declines national tradition, but merely seeks to express 
it. The Protestant tradition was too clearly allied to national 
independence and interests to lose the powerful hold it had 
upon the nation. The authority of the State, therefore, would 
be built on its foundations, expressing its will within the 
boundaries of that horizon, and thereby would assure obedience. 
James was cither seeking toleration, or he was seeking to estab- 
lish Romanism. The temper of the nation was actually against 
any weakening of Protestantism, and certainly against any com- 
munion with Rome, so that both ends could only be achieved 
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through foreign assistance. The Churches could well doubt, 
therefore, whether obedience to James in this matter was obedi- 
ence to State authority. The more, of course, foreign assist- 
ance was sought, the more the national antipathy would be 
roused to cancel it. If it was a moral duty to obey authority, 
your only moral assurance was that the commands you are 
asked to obey will actually be obeyed by society. The right- 
nes| of an ordinance appeared in the likelihood of obedience 
attached to it, for then it will have proceeded from authority. 
Flatly defying national tradition and authority, James would 
actually meet no obedience. We see how far we arc from a 
religion that reforms. The opinion of men as to the rightness 
of a command had significance only in so far as it interfered 
with and caused them to withdraw their obedience: that is 
why authority thrives on the weak spirits of men, and the 
cultivation of tradition is the best way of restraining their en- 
thusiasm; it is a position we believe to be destructive of morals, 
for it encourages that infirmity that shirks a recognised duty. 
No wonder the sword and tradition became the masters of 
faith, for the individual has not the strength nor the will to 
defy them. The martyr is unique in his heroism. For that 
very reason he is always wrong. There is every likelihood, 
ceteris paribus, that an order proceeding from formal authority, 
in line with authority in the past and not in conflict with 
the interests of the present, will be an order proceeding from 
actual authority: obedience, then, is a moral obligation. The 
probability would be strengthened when national consciousness 
drew men into a community of obedience, and there appeared 
no alternative national institution through which authority 
could express itself. It was just the absence of all these con- 
ditions which justified the Churches in doubting James. For 
did he possess authority? 

The official policy of the Church followed, and did not 
precede, the attitude of the nation. Rightly or wrongly lay 
opinion in the Churches, and the wide interests covered were 
united in antipathy to Catholicism. To bow to James would 
be to break the fetters of authority in the Churches for 
no better reason than that the nation would not sanction 
obedience. The Church authority must be loyal to its 
national traditions just as State authority must be loyal to its 
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national traditions if both were to endure. It is not easy 
to cancel the organised teachings of a century. Church and 
State, on the crest of nationalism, had made Romanism appear 
as evil. The prejudice had eaten into the soul of the nation. 
It had become a national tradition, felt by every member of 
the Church. It would be, indeed, difficult for Episcopacy 
and the clergy in general to maintain their positions and obtain 
obedience for the organised Churches if that united opinion 
were completely defied. There may have been a time when 
the Reformation was a choice: but now it was a necessity. 
To have dealings with Rome against the national traditions and 
authority would weaken, if not directly threaten, the visible 
institutions of the Church. The Churches were indeed read- 
ing closely the implications of authority, for the lesson was 
so close at hand. The leaders of the Church in their reverence 
for formal authority might enjoin submission to the King: but 
by doing so they no longer became leaders of the Church, and 
it would not be likely that their enjoinings would be carried 
out. Yet again we see a threat to national authority acting 
as a threat to Church securities. A king who turns his 
back on the national Church traditions loses considerably the 
capacity of inspiring obedience; and the formal authority of 
the Church that followed him like sheep would lose the capacity 
of obtaining discipline. Let the organised Churches remember 
that. How, then, could it be the voice of authority which 
spoke in James. 

We do not know as yet that Burnet, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was a true son of the Church of England in the bold 
action he took in defying James. The organised Churches as 
a whole were pledged to that power which could secure them, 
at this period, the authority of the nation. They may not 
as yet have admitted the legitimacy of resisting James, 
but there was a legitimacy in doubt. It did not follow that 
the overthrow of James would enable national authority to 
express itself in some other institution, and that another Catholic 
would not equally threaten the authority of Church and State. 
Anglicanism had once been right in submitting to Presbyteri- 
anism, and vice versa^ for both operated within the purview 
of the State and were careful not to alienate national conscious- 
ness. Not only every national institution was in arms against 
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James, but similarly the lay forces of every visible Church. It 
was a sickening and horrible sight to see the religious opinion 
thus united against the clergy, and able to crush with the power 
of the nation the organised interests of the visible Churches. 
We are not approving the outbreak of disobedience; we are 
not arguing as to the reasonableness of the nation’s attitude 
and the rightness of the Protestant traditions, but rather the 
power. 

The birth of a son to James, meaning a prolongation of 
the calamity, should not necessarily have been the last straw 
in the nation’s endurance; but it was. The Churches could 
really snap the bonds of allegiance that held them. They 
could slip away quietly from the conflict, and in the interests 
of Christianity make a dispassionate and impartial observation. 
It was a simple message. James, as a Roman Catholic, and 
acting for his faith, was not receiving national obedience; in 
the future he was still less likely to. Purely on these grounds 
the Churches were right in thinking of opposing him, that is 
of doubting the rightness of obeying him in this matter; it 
was on behalf not only of Christianity but of the authority of 
the State necessary thereto. 

4. The Church and the Revolution 

Political thought has always admitted a contrast between 
freedom and authority; but the contrast has never appeared 
so striking as when, under the aegis of a hedonistic philosophy, 
there is the impulse to enjoy and the inability to satisfy. A 
rehauling of in<!titutions has been taken to be the first step 
towards the triumph of freedom, on the impression that the 
insensitiveness of institutions to social needs is the reason why 
they are not satisfied. Were it not for this we doubt whether 
Hobbes and Locke, or Bentham and J. S. Mill would have laid 
the emphasis they did upon the importance of formal govern- 
ment and the machinery of institutions. Not even the down- 
fall of monarchy, the growth of Parliament, and the wider 
extension of representative systems, however, abates what always 
has remained a striking contrast. For institutions always have, 
in some rough sort of way, been representative, and the growth 
of so-called democracy has merely marked the progress of the 
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technique of institutions. Is the knowledge of an American 
President so great that he puts to shame a Mussolini? Or do 
both, in an equally rough way, and apart from the technique 
of representation, understand the dispositions of their society? 
We are not even understood at election times, when attention 
is distracted from its usual course and the impression taken is 
not characteristic. What, then, can be said of the intervening 
periods when the conduct of government is built upon such 
an abuse, quite apart from the changes that actually and con- 
tinuously take place. The difference is at the best a matter 
of degree or efficiency in technique. 

Rather is it on the plane of obedience that the problem of 
freedom and authority is better understood. Where obedience 
is spontaneous freedom appears highest, and where obedience 
is laboured and resented, it appears least. On this plane, no 
matter the technique of government, every command made 
expects general obedience. It is the attitude of society to 
each command that throws unsurpassable light not only as to 
what it resists, but what it needs. An intelligent survey of 
this aspect of government would indeed be a profitable enter- 
prise. Authority always assumes obedience; the progress of 
political freedom depends on the quality of that obedience. 
It cannot, of course, be denied that reflection in Government 
matters is always good: but the tendency of representative 
institutions has been to foster on us often the results of our 
whims rather than our deep-seated wants. So as to be logical 
we must be enslaved, and the slavery is not the less painful 
because it is of our own making. The position of authority 
enables those who speak on its behalf to understand the signifi- 
cance of social relations; and we are always products, whether 
we will or no, of an uninterrupted social relationship. But if 
the wisdom of authority provides us with our laws, it will 
therefore come nearest to providing for our deep-seated wants 
— ^knowing most about them and how to satisfy them. Where 
authority encroaches on freedom is where it neglects the fact 
that wisdom, being based on experience, can never neglect our 
present dispositions; a part of its knowledge must include the 
dissent it is likely to meet. It imposes on us when it discrimi- 
nates as to the experience it reflects upon; and it is least true 
to itself when it ignores the creative urge that it is a part of its 
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business to comprehend. Government must not be contented 
merely with a representative system, for in a rough way it is able 
to meet the creative desires of society without it. It must be 
willing also to understand the reasons of dissent, or the enthusiasm 
that inspires obedience on some occasions and the reluctance 
that retards it on others. To ignore such vital matters as these 
will lead to the breakdown of authority. There is no limit 
to the imaginative field of laws which the individual might have 
to face: he inclines like a child to those benefits which the 
mother of society alone can afford. 

The dissenter, therefore, finds less advantage in attacking the 
rights of authority than in attacking those conditions which 
enabled obedience to its decisions. He will find the traditions 
of a long-held civilisation have produced a habit of obedience 
that is irresistible so long as they are expressed on the proper 
plane. Authority has a surfeit of praise, for the obedient have 
been trained to appreciate the food. To change the diet one 
must alter the inclination, not destroy the appetite. The 
challenge of liberty is therefore that general obedience is not 
a sign of rightness; and the moral validity of those conditions 
which inspired it are therefore questioned. 

It is in this background that we can appreciate the indifferent 
manner in which the Churches follow the track of authority. 
For the same reason that the Churches, interested in authority, 
were not concerned with the claims of King or Parliament in 
themselves, the individual was unconcerned with the positive 
source of the obligation demanded of him. What chiefly 
mattered was the general obedience that rose up according to 
the nature of the demand; the strength of this obedience is, in 
reality, the source of the condemnation the dissenter meets. 

The increase in power of Parliament, therefore, implied that 
the nature of its commands were more capable of inspiring 
obedience than those of the King. It was her success in this 
direction, in spite of the claim of Parliamentary rights from 
her lawyers, which in reality explained the sacredness of her 
decisions. She had long enough tasted national power to be 
considered a traditional institution. The Protestant traditions 
of the nation were powerful enough to make obedience other- 
wise precarious. Titus Oates would have passed unnoticed, 
did not he place his fingers so accurately on the nation’s ptdse. 
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The fall of Danby and the dissolution of Parliament, the sweep- 
ing victory of the Whigs in i68o, were showing clearly how 
closely the nation held to its Protestant tradition. In view 
of this Parliament, sharing with the King the government of 
the country according to tradition, would increase in power as 
it kept to Protestantism. From the point of view of Parlia- 
mentary power, therefore, the Commons attitude in protecting 
the Protestant interests was a master stroke of policy. The 
taking of the sacraments by the Commons on pain of expul- 
sion, in 1661,^ was better than any victory at Naseby for her 
interests. Parliament eagerly exploited the religious question, 
for on its broad back she would ride into power. The King 
in his speech of 1662 had remarked at the great number of bills 
in Parliament. ‘‘ The good old rules,” he remarks, are the 
best security; and let not men have so much care to fear that 
the settlements they make of their estates shall be too easily 
unsettled when they are dead by the power of Parliaments.”^ 
But the indictment was significant chiefly with regard to the 
Stuarts; for an effort to undo the traditional Protestant domina- 
tion would meet the resistance of the nation. “ Shall the 
bishops alone suffer? ” the Speaker had asked the King. Where 
Parliament had once United its protection to the bishops, 
it now extended its protection to the whole of the Pro- 
testant interests. Protestant Nonconformists who could have 
no grounds for dissent, and had by the pressure of their own 
principles submitted, would have still less grounds now. The 
question of the dispensing power was not in reality the point. 
It was a legal subterfuge to disguise hard facts. Charles had 
lectured Parliament on its effort to suspend the operation 
of penal laws upon Protestant Nonconformists, as Parliament 
had previously lectured Charles. The matter was resolved 
accor^ng to the dispositions of society. If the dispensing 
power be an essential of government, R. L’Estrange remarks, 
** where shotild it be lodged but in the common repository of 
all the ensigns of majesty.” * Shorn of its rhetoric, the remark 
should imply that it existed where actual authority reposed. 
The traditions of society could never be ignored, for It is 
ridiculous to infer that he who owns all the rights of sovereignty 

' Chandler, Hous$ of Cmmvns Rtandi^ P- 3*7* * P* 5^- 
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owns whatsoever any man says is a right of sovereignty.”^ It 
was merely a question of power of obtaining obedience. If the 
dispositions and traditions of society enabled some princes neither 
to make nor abrogate laws without the consent of the people,* 
then the dispensing power became a question that depended 
upon the nature of the law dispensed with. 

Parliament, therefore, was rapidly becoming the formal 
authority of the nation, because it had become the actual 
authority. On the basis of the rightness of the Protestant 
tradition, a Parliament would be right in its decisions if it 
secured it. It would seem a conditional power: in reality it 
was not. When Parliament and its Government became a 
national institution, well-bedded in the national tradition, then 
it would be given every satisfaction to its will — ^provided, of 
course, it did not upturn those traditions (and the art of dis- 
crimination was delicate) which secured the interests of the 
people. The centre of gravity would move from King to 
Parliament for no better reason than that the King had upset 
the nation on this matter. How could James succeed in his 
effort to introduce Catholics when he actually could have 
done nothing without a foreign force and assistance ” ? * “ If 

a prescription of a hundred years, and confirmed and reiterated 
over and over again, do not purge some defects — what can make 
us secure? ” * Burnet had asked. The discretionary powers of 
authority can and must develop, but they must not conflict 
with the traditions and loyalty which the nation is keen to 
maintain; the collapse of formal authority is the result, for 
obedience would not be given. ** The whole settlement of 
Church lands and tithes,” Burnet insists, ‘‘ and likewise the 
establishment of the Protestant religion as well as the Penal 
Laws; so that a reason now made use of to annul the Penal 
Laws will serve full as well ... to abolish all those.” * 

The Churches attitude to civil institutions, therefore, was 
influenced by the manner in which they appeared to be able 
to express national consciousness, tradition, and authority. It 
was seen, therefore, that the various measures taken by Parlia- 
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ment to secure Protestantism were met continuously with 
success, and the effort of the Stuarts from 1660 to allow the 
Roman Catholics entrance through the back door of toleration 
had always been met with failure. If the King was actually 
losing his authority, questions of his rights became irrelevant. 

If a king,” Hickmann remarks, goes about to subvert govern- 
ment and overturn the whole constitution, he, by this, must 
be supposed either to fall from his power or at least from the 
exercise of it.” ^ That is the penalty to be paid by those who 
handle too roughly the sacred securities of the nation. Argu- 
ments that he ought not to fall from power do not alter the 
fact that he has fallen. Why, then, should the clergy read the 
King’s Declaration, knowing full well the attitude of the people 
that would result. They would lose their authority in the 
Church for no better reason than that they had betrayed autho- 
rity in the nation. “ It is not likely,” it was remarked, “ that 
all the people will be of a mind in this matter . . . then how 
shall we justify ourselves against their censure? . . . No one 
will be pleased with our reading the Declaration but those 
who hope to make great advantage of it against our Church 
and religion.” ^ It was asking the clergy “ to alter the whole 
constitution of Church and kingdom.” We dare not, was the 
answer to James, for the simple reason that we cannot: the 
nation would not endure it. The interests segregated behind 
national tradition were too powerful to yield easy submission: 
that fact has to be considered in locating national authority. 
** Are there not,” it was asked, “ ao high probability that our 
reading the Declaration will provoke the repeal of the Test and 
Penal Laws, as that such a Repeal will ruin our constitution? 
Is it not as probable that such a compliance in us will disoblige 
all the nobility and gentry who have hitherto been firm to us? 
The law could not exist that defied loyalty, for it could not be 
law that did not obtain obedience. “ Loyalty is lawfulness 
. . . loyalty against law is a contradiction, it is obedience made 
up of disobedience.” The Church of England that followed 
national authority was logically indifferent to the rights of 
parliaments or kings, except in so far as their powers were 
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concerned. ^‘Our obedience,” Compton had reflected, 
justified to a king de facto j though he is not de jure^*i this 
would in course be true of William as it was now true of 
James. ** I cannot wonder at the thankless adherence only 
to a base title which hath neither ground in any to subsist 
by.”i 

We observe, therefore, the grounds of the Church’s attitude. 
The penalty of following authority was to bend principles 
according to power. Those who fail to observe the course of 
events and were welcoming Catholics at the bidding of James, 
were against the authority of the nation, were traitors to the 
organised Churches. While they are pretending to be sons of 
the Church of England, they are cutting their Mother’s throat.® 
For the Church of England, speaking for Christianity as a whole, 
was bound to secure the visible functions of the Church, and 
these could only be established through the authority and 
traditions of the nation. Something very expressly taught in 
the New Testament as to good life, use of sacraments, addressing 
ourselves to God, etc., if it be a presumption for particular 
persons to judge, concerning religion, which must still be referred 
to the priest and other guides in sacred matters, this is good 
argument to oblige all nations to continue in their established 
religion whatever it may happen to be ” : ® the religious opinion 
was of no account, but the visible Church interests were; and 
that was why outward authority of the State must be followed. 
** To fight against Popery,” Burnet insists, “ where that is the 
established religion, is as certainly a sin as it is a debt we owe 
our religion and country to fight for the Protestant religion.” * 
There is an interesting indifference to the character of a man’s 
religion, the only concern being that the organised visible Church 
interests shall be preserved and secured. This, indeed, was the 
only schism — which threatened them. Whosoever is member 
of any such national Church and refuses all due obedience to 
the governors thereof, do thereby contract the guilt of schism.® 
The Church of England could justly expostulate to James when 
she is treated as seditious after she has rendered the highest 
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services to the civil authority than any Church novr on earth 
has ever done.” ^ 

It was a false impression when the loyalty of the Church to 
authority was explained in terms of loyalty to the King alone: 
such a contingency would, indeed, not meet the necessity of 
the Church interests. It was not the King they followed, but 
the authority in him; in the same way Rome had needed the 
visible characteristics of power to secure for ever the estab- 
lishment of her Christianity. A close perusal of the literature 
from the Reformation to the Revolution indicates ^ow clearly 
they appreciated the distinction. The Church was bound to 
follow the track of national authority which naturally secured 
the sympathy of the powerful interests of the time. The 
revolutionary efforts of the nobles and Parliament in conjunction 
with William of Orange were already attracting the loyalty of 
the country. The various interests in society were turned in 
their direction, and on the basis of Protestantism the authority 
of the nation would once more be given coherent expression. 
It was not a love of freedom which made the Churches turn 
from King to Parliament; it was not a respect for Parliamentary 
rights, a dislike of the dispensing power, or a regard for the 
opinion of the people that urged them to the Revolution. 
Opinion only had significance in so far as it had power in society 
over men’s actions; and the powerful interests of the State 
that had forsaken James had attached to themselves loyalty to 
the Revolution settlement. Their political leanings from the 
Restoration to the Revolution showed how closely they followed 
the path of authority. Thus did the Churches, on behalf of 
organised Christianity, reach a settlement; and the steadfast 
loyalty they all gave to political authority in the centuries that 
were to follow showed how zealously they carried out what 
appeared a duty. 


^ Burnet, Six Papers^ 1687, p. 33. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FICTION OF TOLERATION 

The Restoration, and the play of new circumstances and con- 
ditions, put the theories of the visible Church to a severe test; 
and in the attitude of the Churches to the political events of the 
time we see how logical they were to the whole outlook they 
had expressed from the Reformation. 

The reformers were bound by an horizon they had learnt to 
conceive from the enemies they despised the most : in this they 
were no diflFerent from the reformers of all ages. No religion 
can live long without being encumbered by a similar horizon: 
to assure for ever the eternal existence of your faith, reformers 
and reactionary alike must learn the human means of doing so. 
All religions would agree that the mind, once it had agreed as 
to human obligations to God, should take all the actions necessary 
to assure that these obligations were fulfilled. Whether it is a 
matter of exploitation or inspiration, there is, at any rate, a 
vast potential energy inherent in man which makes him capable 
of sacrifice and unselfishness which can be put to good account. 
The energy is wasted and the good does not appear where there 
is difference and conflict as to what these obligations are. The 
questions as to what are man’s obligations are eternally asked 
and remain eternally unanswered. From time to time, how- 
ever, local agreements are effected and the results are tremendous. 
A belief in the Ten Commandments assumes that you believe 
those Commandments are a part of the obligation necessary to 
God, and on the basis of that faith, you feci assured in your 
mind as to the means of setting up a good relationship with 
God. A belief in Christianity assumes you believe that Christ 
throws unsurpassable light on those obligations to God, and on 
the basis of that faith, you feel more assured in your mind as to 
how you are to set up a good relationship with God. So long 
as you hold the latter faith the better you understand Christ, 

the nearer you come to an understanding as to what are your 

n* 
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obligations necessary if you are to set up a good relationship 
with God, But how are you to understand Christ without 
depending on the society in which you live, and what it has to 
tell you regarding Him? Those who had faith had gathered 
round their Master, and handed down to the ages all that was 
to be known in the world regarding Him. Here, for the Chris- 
tian, was a bridge which spanned the rivers of time. His faith 
was in fact a social faith, for in the community of it he became 
a brother in the Church. It was not merely imitation or habit, 
for society seems to possess a reason and persuasion of its own. 
Its power strengthened tenfold the faith of the individual. It 
was in the agreement of the community that his assurance 
became stronger than its faith — which was his faith — enabled 
him to understand the nature of his obligations to God. 

So the reformers appreciated the importance of the visible 
Church. The authorities of your day, representing the wisdom 
and expressing the widest experience of Christians, assured you 
of certain duties to be associated with Christ. The power 
which made you hold the faith would make you perform the 
duties. The faith which led you to believe in Christ, so as to 
be able to be sure in your mind how to relate yourself to God 
in your behaviour, would similarly lead you to the performance 
of those outward duties, so as to be sure in your mind, by 
partaking of wisdom, which obedience to authority in reality 
is, as to your duties to God. Faith in Christ and the visible 
Church went together, for both depended for their existence 
on their ability to assure certain minds as to their value in 
understanding human obligations to God. The visible Churches 
afforded a means by which the Christian could discover the 
meaning and significance of Christ from those who were in a 
position to know most about Him. It was a religious matter 
to the Christian, if he believed in the unsurpassable light which 
Christ could throw on the nature of man’s obligations to God, 
to avail himself of the best means at hand of appreciating and 
discovering all there was to be known regarding Christ. A 
Christian could not do without his Church no more than the 
Englishman could be severed from his England. 

The religious reformers had arisen against what they took to 
be a visible evil, and attempted to supply a visible alternative. 
It was not their fault, though it was not their wisdom, that 
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where they arose in the world of Christendom they spoke on 
behalf of some visibly established Church which suffered griev- 
ously from abuse. In removing the visible abuse they tacitly 
assumed — and we know their justification — that Christians could 
not enjoy their inward spiritual Christianity in the face of them. 
Forget the world, endure it and enjoy Christ, had no meaning 
to them, for they shared with their predecessors the utmost 
reluctance to consider the Church such a world. The outward 
Church was the means by which the Christian obtained his 
faith and his duties to God. The outward Church was and 
would remain the one pleasing thing in a loathsome environ- 
ment. They mended the Church in the way they thought fit. 

We are not disposed, in the cynical method of to-day, to 
interpret men’s thoughts in terms of some nauseating motive. 
Rather should we insist that men’s ideals are in all sincerity 
based on the experiences they encounter. The leading re- 
formers were bound to appreciate the significance of the out- 
ward Church. They shared with their Roman sires the care 
of the Christian Church, which was God’s exclusive means of 
salvation to humanity. It is excusable if they were anxious 
to detect the marks and signs of the Church. You cannot 
reform the Church unless you know where the Church is. 
Indeed, the only justification for your crusade is that you know 
where to look for the evil of which you are so conscious. 

In preparing a new synthesis in the world of Christendom, 
therefore, the reformers took for granted that he was a Chris- 
tian who was an observant Christian, and that wherever there 
were visible Churches with visible sacraments, there were 
Christians. It was a mark and sign necessary to their Chris- 
tianity, as we have shown; it was a mark and sign incidentally 
proof of their Christianity. To ignore this was to involve 
a search of heathens and infidels necessary to the finding of 
Christians: but, as we have shown, the outward Church is 
necessary to the Christian faith. In considering the task, 
therefore, the reformers discovered that there were certain 
fundamentals which all Christians agreed upon. It was not a 
mere trick which made them, once having eliminated the 
Christian who denied his Church and the associated observances 
fri>m being a Christian, agree that a visible Church with its 
visible sacrament were part of the certain obligations to God, 
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since all Christians agreed. The tyranny implied — ^if such it 
be — cannot be lessened once it is held that a faith born thou- 
sands of years ago must be held forever. To set out on such 
a career is ambitious, and you can have no assurance of surviving 
from age to age unless a visible means is at hand continuously 
persuading and imparting knowledge of the old truth. You 
cannot be a Christian, and for that matter a member of any 
formal religion, and welcome toleration. Once you have fixed 
on your faith, which is to remain unshaken from genera- 
tion to generation, then you must have a militant Church to 
crush all opposition, assure your continuance and survival, and 
strengthen your loyalty. 

With rapacious appetite the State drew to itself all the 
implications of persecution here involved. Since Christianity 
was not the life of Christians who thought themselves such, but 
rather the life of those with the Christian faith who had taken 
the means to preserve it through institutions, it follows that 
at the borders of the militant Church a fierce persecution would 
rage. The reformers were at one in their attitude to the 
Anabaptists. For all Christians with faith were bound to the 
necessity of a visible Church; and a set of people who denied 
forms and ceremonies and the means by which the Church faith 
could remain eternal were enemies of Christianity. They 
could not be members of the Christian faith, for they denied 
the logical implications. They called themselves Christians, but 
they should be persecuted and eliminated; there should be no 
traitors in the fold. 

The Churches would not doubt, therefore, the right of the 
State to persecute sects like the Quakers, for all Christians 
affirmed the necessity of certain formal observances in the rule 
of Christianity. Every religion in a similar way will persecute 
its Quakers. The presumption that your faith is the right 
faith and the faith of your fathers leads you to find a guarantee 
that the faith shall continue in your children. The institu- 
tions which had conveyed their benefits to you would convey 
those benefits to those after you. Otherwise, the decay of 
faith or the possible birth of a new faith damned all your efforts 
and religion. Agreed as to the certain rightness of your faith 
and the knowledge it gives you of your duties to God, you would 
be illogical if you did not take the obvious means of possessing 
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and safeguarding it through the visible Church. If you prefer 
old lamps to new lamps^ it is the age which must be the attrac- 
tion, not the use. If you prefer an old faith, regardless of its 
use, you must admit the implications. The implication of 
your faith is that you must scorn the rebellious spirits who fret 
at your organisation. Christianity is not set for the satisfaction 
of Christians but the preserving of truth: this was the price 
of fulfilling your obligations to God. 

The fact remains, however, in any discussion of freedom and 
authority, that men’s opinions and feelings are important. 
Loyalty to an absolute religious truth may be indifferent to the 
attitudes it meets: but it must prevail. In society, however, 
what men think and feel is not unimportant. The Quaker 
would think and feel he was a Christian, but he was to be 
persecuted. What he thought was of no account if he did not 
follow the implications of a faith which was always right. In 
such a way do the organisers of a religion defy their dissenters. 
If the faith was true, it must continue; and it was the nature 
of things that the idea must be embodied in an institution if 
the idea were to endure. This is the first serious implication 
of an organised religion, and it justifies a persecution within 
itself for the sake of that end. It did not destroy the voice 
of Christianity, for Christianity by nature inhered in the 
visible institutions which expressed it. When you persecuted 
so-called Christians who denied the need of the visible Church 
you were persecuting impostors, not Christians, and every 
organised religion under the sun would appreciate and applaud 
your action. What right had these impostors to be considered 
Christians? The very faith they had they owed to the insti- 
tutions which they would now do without. It was more 
than ingratitude. They admitted that the faith they held was 
merely right because they happened to believe it. If they 
changed their opinion, then it would no longer be right. 

The conscience was greater than its judgments; but this 
implies that it is the intention, not the wisdom, of a decision 
which makes it acceptable. Scorning knowledge and entertain- 
ing upsetting ideas, the individual conscience would direct the 
conduct of man into channels of destruction. Just as authority 
in the State would decline, each man going his own way, so 
civilisation would deteriorate and Christianity disappear. Unless 
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there was a certain handing down to every age of the knowledge 
and experience of what preceded, what guarantee was there 
that the Christian could face the task of the new world with 
the knowledge and experience of the old, which was the advan- 
tage of the Church? Yet the meaner sects, such as the Quakers, 
powerful in number though poor in intellect, would scorn 
learning and would look upon the accumulated knowledge and 
teachings handed down through the clergy as matters of no 
account. These men had messages direct from heaven, and 
apparently had no need of the media of institutions, history, 
and knowledge, to understand the meaning of Christ. Such a 
man would dissipate knowledge, ignore history, defy experience, 
and in the secret chamber of his mind allow his conceited 
will an exaggerated triumph. Wilfully separating himself from 
the hosts of the living and the legions of the dead, he would 
be crushed at every turn. He would find there was a power 
in society which would not tolerate his stupidities. If you arc 
a Christian it is not enough to wish to be left alone to your 
private enjoyment. Authority in the State exists which can 
crush you. The implication of your religion is that you must 
organise it so as to impress authority with its rightness, and 
obtain from authority its security. Loyalty will not endure an 
open mind, for with a birth of a faith you have obtained your 
conclusion. You needed the visible institutions to embody the 
'Christian idea. It was the implication of faith; otherwise, 
could it be said that there was absolute and certain truth at the 
basis of Christianity? 

The Church, therefore, had the right of persecuting those 
who had benefited from her teachings, but denied her institu- 
tions the right to exist for their establishment and continuance. 
To do anything less was to deny the certainty of your religious 
faith and to weaken its hold upon men. It is for that reason 
that the Christian Church appreciated the powers of coercion 
inherent in the State: the end was to enlist those powers for 
her. Already, therefore, the organised Church expresses its 
indifference to the opinion and judgments of those who call 
themselves Christians — ^in spite of its principle that universal 
consent among Christians is a sign of certain truth. 

If the State has the right, and the organised Church agreei 
it has the right, to establish that on which all have not agreed, 
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then it is only a question of degree of right as to anything that 
is established. Thus, if the Christian State should establish 
anything, for example the visible Church and its sacraments, 
though all who call themselves Christians do not actually agree 
as to the certain necessity, the State is, by exterminating dissent, 
making a formal certainty out of an actual doubt. This the 
reforming clergy allowed, as shown in their effort to persecute 
the Quakers. These men were not Christians. The mere 
opinions and judgments of Christians are matters of indifference, 
though universal agreement among Christians is taken as a sign 
of certain truth; it is difficult to withstand the conclusion that 
the organised Church would believe that the State, under its 
guidance, could make everything on which there was a doubt 
a matter of certainty in so far as the State is able to exterminate 
dissent, and in so far as the organised Church is able to per- 
suade State authority to this end. It did not matter how few 
Christians, either so-called or actual, were represented in the 
organised Church that was associated with political authority. 
It had already been proved that mere opinion of those who 
called themselves Christians had no absolute value in itself. 
What wrong was there in rooting it out ? 

The bishops were in a favoured position at the period of 
the Restoration. Exulting in their distinction, they were 
contemptuous of their brothers. If the Quakers were to be 
silenced (the Presbyterians agreed on this) because they threatened 
by their dissent the visible Church, so the Presbyterians were 
to be silenced because they threatened with their quibbles 
regarding doctrine and organisation the certain truth of the 
Church of England’s doctrines. The bishops greedily decided 
that he was the dissenter who did not happen to have the power. 
For mere Christian opinion, severed from the visible institution, 
had no religious value, as all, including the Presbyterians, agreed. 
Then if the bishops could establish their own visible institution 
through the authority of the State (it was the only criterion), 
then they should. The Presbyterian without his visible insti- 
tution became a mere Quaker, and should be exterminated. 
Why should the Presbyterians seek comprehension? It was 
because their doctrines and opinions through the aegis of autho- 
rity could obtain a universal assent. It was for a similar reason 
that the bishops spurned the offer. Authority, being close at 
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hand, they could establish their own doctrines and compel 
universal consent to them. If it were wrong for the bishops 
to ignore the Presbyterians, why was it not wrong for the Pres- 
byterians to ignore the Quakers, or other intolerable sects, as 
Baxter would call them. If authority did not appear so yielding 
to the bishops’ exclusive advice and encouraging of their exclu- 
sive interests, the comprehension would have been justified if 
thereby authority would be more easily influenced. But the 
contrary was true. A doctrine organisation possessing a leaven 
of Presbyterians would have so disgusted the Church Party as 
to threaten formal authority with an insuperable difficulty in 
the establishment. The duty of the bishops, and they spoke 
truly on behalf of all the organised Churches, was plain; and it 
was the duty of all Christians to obey. 

After all, the organised Churches did agree on certain funda- 
mentals, and they were the characteristics associated with the 
visible Church. This section of men who called themselves 
Christians were certain of an absolute truth which was to pre- 
vail, no matter the opinions of others. Their exclusive interests 
saw in authority in the State the means of assuring these funda- 
mentals. The establishment would be right, because they who 
thought it right were most favoured by authority, and came 
closest in relationship. It was small wonder that the Anglicans 
scorned comprehension with the Presbyterians at the beginning 
of the Restoration period. What was a fundamental of religion 
to the organised Churches? That which all the organised 
Churches agreed was fundamental. But, suppose what all the 
organised Churches agreed as fundamental was not fundamental 
to all Christian opinion ? According to the organised Churches, 
and they gave their reasons, this dissent of opinion from those 
who called themselves Christians did not matter. The funda- 
mentals were to be established by the State. Why was it right 
for the fundamentals to be established, seeing that all Christian 
opinion did not agree (otherwise there would be no need to 
compel). The only explanation apparent to the dissenting 
individual in society was that the opinion of the more powerful 
Christians in the organised Churches was most acceptable to 
authority, and what they thought right would actually be right, 
because they came closest to authority. Suppose another body 
of Christians with different interests enlisted authority to their 
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aid, then they alsO| like the Churches, would claim that it was 
right to obey. In the chaos of conflicting interests, each party 
attempting to impose its private interests, or if we prefer, 
private ideas of right, upon the whole community, one thing 
emerged clear as far as the individual was concerned, and one 
thing the conflicting interests had in common. Where an 
interest in abstract achieved expression through authority, it 
was right no matter the dissent it encountered, for none expected 
obedience until authority declared the law. He was right in 
his opinion, therefore, whom authority was most likely to 
countenance. 

It was, of course, a fiction fostered on Christians when they 
were asked to accept (as if their opinions were of importance) 
that a fundamental of faith was that which the organised 
Churches was pleased to say was so. Since actually there was 
disagreement in the matter, it actually was a matter of indiffer- 
ence. This is always the case before authority has expressed 
its sympathy. But the situation alters. What was before a 
fictitious fundamental becomes, after authority has spoken, an 
actual fundamental, for the State can silence all questioners and 
compel complete assent. Here is a power in the State which 
can make certainty out of doubt, a fundamental out of a matter 
of indifference. It was a lesson which the segregated interests 
behind authority would take to heart. Where else was there 
a power that could so compose disagreements, compel allegiance, 
silence dissent? Authority was a divine power. Certainly its 
decisions were right. 

The Anglicans could well agree that there was no moral 
objection against making a fundamental out of what was pre- 
viously a matter of indifference. The Presbyterians agreed 
with the Anglicans as to what was a fundamental, which merely 
meant that the Anglicans and Presbyterians had the same views 
as to what actually was a matter of disagreement. A funda- 
mental, being a matter on which there was no dissent, was 
deserving of loyalty, for here was certain truth.. Therefore any 
doctrine or faith that had won the favour of authority should 
win the moral allegiance of society. The Presbyterians differed 
from the Anglicans as to organisation and ceremony, and claimed 
a right to a measure of freedom on what was a matter of indiffer- 
ence and, therefore, a matter on which no establishment was 
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necessary. It was, of course, a piece of hypocrisy to consider 
that indiflFerent which they disagreed with, and that funda- 
mental which they agreed with, seeing that there were others 
who would disagree with them on both scores. So the Anglicans 
who had made a matter on which there was disagreement 
(although not with the Presbyterians) beyond doubt, by decid- 
ing with the aid of authority, could also make other matters on 
which there was disagreement (and this time with the Presby- 
terians) beyond doubt, by similar methods. Conversely they 
could argue to the Presbyterians that since points of ceremony 
and detail of organisation were matters of indifference, there- 
fore dissent from the established conformity could not be justi- 
fied on grounds of conscience. If both agreed that sacraments 
were essential, there were different theories as to the taking of 
them. If the State would or could establish the sacraments, 
it should also — if it would or could — authorise the manner of 
taking them. 

The issue is of great seriousness. The province of things 
indifferent is boundless in a world of uncertainty and disagree- 
ment. The Churches, which had assumed that the State by 
the artistry of her designs could forge a certainty out of a doubt, 
was bound to pay homage to the methods. 

It became abundantly clear, however, when the Restoration 
period was drawing to a close, that the organised Churches 
could find in the State no actual power that could establish a 
universal allegiance. The State was not, therefore, making a 
certainty out of doubt, and what obligation was there, there- 
fore, for Christians to obey? The subterfuges of the King 
and his intercourse with the Roman Catholics seemed plainly 
to be threatening the uniform establishment of any one par- 
ticular organised Church. If the King had authority he ought 
to be obeyed. But he did not possess authority: the course 
of events was proving only too clearly that the King could not, 
even if he desired, establish the Roman Church. Therefore 
authority was not expressed in him. But while he could not 
establish one religion, he was wrecking the establishment of 
another. 

The Churches were universally agreed as to the evil of Roman 
Catholics, none so greatly as the bishops, whose interests would 
be most seriously affected in any Roman conversion* It is use- 
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less to state that the organised Churches had no better right to 
claim that the visible sacrament and observances were right 
and necessary^ as that the doctrines and practices of the Catholics 
were evil. The interests of the bishops were such that they 
would find it as necessary to ward oS the evil as to establish the 
good; and since the organised Churches were at one in this, 
the outcome and preservation of the Revolution would in no 
small measure depend upon an understanding between them 
all. The fact of agreement in two momentous matters enabled 
a system based on consent between them to be established. 
As it was under the Restoration, the King was thwarting the 
interests of the organised Churches. He was not only inter- 
fering with the uniform establishment of the Church, but 
actually substituting Roman Catholics in her high places. The 
bishops needed, therefore, the assistance of their brother priests, 
for they were common outlaws and were equally beset by the 
course of events. Such was the might of the conflict in over- 
coming the evil, that it would appear that authority in the 
future would have to be cognisant of the forces in procession. 
If the unity in the Churches was so profound in overcoming the 
common evil, that spirit of unity had to be taken into account. 
It had enabled the moral forces of society to enlist themselves 
on the side of revolution, and enabled William and Parliament 
to express the authority of the State. To upset the pillars of 
authority was to welcome the return of the enemy. 

The period of revolution revealed how closely Parliament 
expressed the authority of the State in the obedience which it 
could exact in its decisions. The Revolution triumphed, and 
the location of national authority was no longer disputed. 
Obedience was forthcoming in the establishment of certain 
principles in regard to the Christian religion. The State 
favoured a type of comprehension. In the bitter struggle 
against Roman Catholics, the English Churches had been engaged 
in a type of Reformation. The Reforming Churches were 
such that the English Churches included the Church of England 
and other Nonconformist Churches as well. The new syn- 
thesis would take them all into account. The Toleration Act 
was directed towards an ease of understanding between the 
Nonconforming Churches. The condition of society was such 
that no better solution could be found. The Persecuting Acts 
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were still in force, but the State decided to make certain excep- 
tions. The bishops were still established, but the Noncon- 
forming clergy, provided they signed the Articles and admitted 
the supremacy of the King, would be allowed a measure of 
freedom. The authority they possessed was delegated to them, 
and^jthe security they found was in the power the State was 
pleased to grant them. Was this not a rebuflE to the organised 
Churches? Why did not the bishops see that Episcopacy was 
established, and that all other dissenters were eliminated? Had 
it not been achieved in 1660? The answer was that national 
opinion and character were very different in 1688 from what 
they were in 1660. If the bishops, in political favour, could 
exclusively dominate the situation, they would justify it as a 
right. But they could not. The growth of trade and com- 
merce, the desire of economic interests to have full sway over 
human actions, at the expense of a little scepticism, raised new 
powers in society. Authority was, of course, disposed accord- 
ingly. Capital, as never before, was widening its distribution. 
In the form of land, its possession was limited to the hands 
of a few. But where property is movable and the extent or 
range of goods produced widens, the economic power in society 
slowly moves into the ownership of others. Social obedience 
accordingly organises itself on a new plane. Ascetics would 
have been indifferent to such changes, but the age of asceticism 
was gone. Power takes on a new meaning when there are 
further things men cannot do without, for the scope of depend- 
ence was widened. The Nonconformists had to be considered 
from this point of view. They appeared more prominent in 
the composition of authority. They were exacting their due 
of obedience from society, and men must ever be on their guard 
watching the ways of authority. The mobilisation of capital 
necessary to secure the Revolution Government, later settled 
in the Bank of England, reveals in a clear light the precarious 
balance of power. 

It was obvious to the Church of England, therefore, that 
no edict of formal authority would carrj^^eight, or in other 
words would be an expression of actual authority, which did 
not to some extent take the Nonconformists into account. 
Their assistance during the Revolution was obvious. Why did 
not the Presbyterians, however, establish their doctrine and 
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organisation. The answer was that if they could, they should, 
but they could not. In 1660 the organised Churches had 
agreed in demanding the establishment of certain fundamentals 
concerned with the visible Churches: they were unanimously 
conscious of a certain good, but they were not roused to the 
consciousness of a certain evil. But in 1688 matters were 
different. Strongly as they held the need of the established 
visible Church, they held equally the evil of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Consequently, the message of the organised Churches 
to the State was the establishment of a certain good and the 
avoiding of a certain evil. The State under the inspiration 
would establish its Church (which was a guarantee that the 
visible Church would persist, having at its disposal the greatest 
power possible), whilst it would avoid the certain evil by 
persecuting the Roman Catholics and breaking their outward 
organisation. 

Divided as they were, the organised Churches had reaped 
the biggest harvest possible from the authority of the State. 
How could the doctrines and ceremonies of a Church be right, 
if others dissented and were free to dissent? Were they not 
thereby proved wrong? The point was, that though the 
Nonconformist had a measure of freedom in his worship, he 
could not, according to the Articles, denounce Episcopacy: 
this only encouraged the drift to the Church of England. 
When actually there existed differences in religious matters, 
and these were allowed, they became, according to the Churches, 
matters of indifference. ‘‘ They must remember,” Burnet 
remarb, ** that ^he Church of England is the only establish- 
ment that our religion has by law, so it is the main body of the 
nation, and all the Sects are but small and struggling parties; 
if the legal settlement of the Church is dissolved, the lesser 
bodies will be at mercy.” ^ If the Churches were to exist 
side by side, the matters on which they differed were to be 
matters of indifference, otherwise they would be sanctioning 
evil. The organised Churches were to learn for themselves 
the tadk they had set before the laity a generation before. The 
religion of authority came nearest right as far as the individual 
Christian was concerned, no matter his private opinion. Simi- 
larly the settlements of authority came nearest right as far as 
^ G. Burnet, Stx Papers, p. 14. 
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the organised Churches were concerned, no matter the opinion 
of each organised Church. There were no other means by 
which the organised Churches in general, or any one Church 
in particular, could obtain a greater power in society through 
the authority of the State. Did the Roman Catholics com- 
plain against persecution? They had no right to complain, 
and the reason was simply because they were disliked, distrusted, 
and could be crushed by the authority of the State. For 
whatever the State could do, so long as it authorised an organised 
Church, it was, in the opinion of the organised Churches, neces- 
sarily right. For the State alone could eliminate a doubt and 
establish a certainty; and granting once the security of the 
Established Church and Sacraments, Christian opinion, as such, 
had no religious value. Since all the organised Churches agreed 
as to the rightness of the Settlement, as being the best possible 
at their disposal, the Settlement was therefore right. It was 
of the character which the State was able to enforce, which 
was to say that those who objected would be denied the benefits 
of the visible Church. Dissenters, be they Roman Catholic 
or otherwise, would be ruthlessly persecuted. It was because 
the State had power to do this, whilst the existence of the visible 
Churches was guaranteed, that the Churches gave their attach- 
ment to the Settlement. In view of their evolution, the 
allegiance of the Churches was not surprising, though the political 
implications are remarkable. 

For we believe few things can be more important in history 
than to dispel an illusion which has gained a widespread accept- 
ance, and which in itself has had a serious and dangerous influence 
on society. Nothing is less true than to say that the latter 
half of the seventeenth century saw the battle fought and won 
for religious toleration. If we are to agree that religion is a 
privilege of the human mind, it is ridiculous to urge that the 
individual could express the religion of his choice in the manner 
he found necessary. There is a malignant continuum of cir- 
cumstances which has always made such a consummation impos- ^ 
sible in the society of men. The individual is no more tolerated 
in his religious conduct than in his non-religious conduct, and 
society through the State sees to that. If it were not for the 
falsity of such a division, the reason would be less obvious. 
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But the religious motive seems to permeate the whole structure 
of social life, and justify in all seriousness every conflict among 
men. 

The Toleration Act does not mark the birth of religious 
toleration, but establishes for the first time, with the connivance 
of all the Protestant Churches, the right of religious persecu- 
tion by the State. The Toleration Act appears as an important 
landmark in the history of English religion, where the individual 
is definitely faced, alone and unassisted, by the authority of 
the State in place of the authority of the Church. The religion 
of a man, it may be said, appears as an instrument, testing his 
conduct with the measured satisfaction of his mind. The 
means of satisfying the human mind, however, appear a mystery: 
loyalty arrests the mind from the course of its inquiry, and in 
the willing submission to it, discards the thorough creation and 
intercourse of ideas. This loyalty associates men with the 
learnings of experience. The intelligence they procure arises, 
however, from their loyalty. We are content, therefore, to 
urge that the tone and tendency of men’s religion thrive on 
a nourishment which is not completely their own ideas; and 
the contradiction within men explains in a large measure the 
contradiction between them. The intrusion of that loyalty 
into the human mind is the explanation in religion of the fact 
that man is in a large measure a product of the society in which 
he lives. The incomplete reasoning of an age makes com- 
bination of thought on grounds of religion inevitably a com- 
plication, and every age that follows suffers from an old, and 
prepares a new, commotion. The disagreement in ideas never 
meets the case and does not prepare a lasting solution; the 
dissenter does not realise that the persecutor has a religion not 
based purely on his own reason: the conflict of opinion does 
not truly represent the conflict of religious issues. Never- 
theless, the people of the age inherited a train of ideas that 
was a consequence of their loyalty to a faith and a tradition 
that had been built up in time in the society in which they 
lived. There is little wonder, therefore, that the religion 
they owned could bear no criticism or dissent. The mother 
Church had suffered injury from too many of her heretics not 
to forge as part of her faith a philosophy strong and irresistible 
enough to overcome them. A Church tom and rent is in a 
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pitiful way, because each separate Church has inherited the 
spirit of intolerance from the mother which gave them birth. 
If it is a sign that the sphere of opinion has become a 
sphere of importance, and that the agitation of ideas has become 
significant in the religious conduct of man, yet by remain- 
ing obstinate in affirming and unyielding in dissent, they make 
religious freedom impossible because the belligerents refuse 
compromise: their ideas are too militant to be compromised. 
The very mode of expression made the freedom of religion 
impossible, and that is the inevitable aftermath of a religion 
visibly organised from generation to generation. The very 
rules of its endurance become the signs of its existence. The 
power which was once anathema to the heretic would live in 
an age of divided Churches to scorn communion. 

The Church had made of the Christian what nature, in 
Hobbes’ estimation, had made of man; the type of settlement 
that would satisfy the Christian State was not to be questioned. 
To be free in your religious opinion in the seventeenth century 
was to be able to persecute those who disagreed with you. That 
was why religious uniformity and the establishment of one 
Church and doctrine always implied to the communicants of 
an infallible religion, organised as such, a large measure of 
freedom to those that would allow it. If you made the religion 
of authority your religious opinion, then you could assure your 
faith, scatter all dissentients, and express to the utmost the 
religion you knew to be right. Given that persecuting power, 
you had a freedom to choose your religion, for that religion 
would appear to you right which could link itself to the perse- 
cuting power and strike oflE every doubter or dissenter. Intoler- 
ance, as ever, need only be for the man who braved a path away 
from authority. If the Churches were to exist side by side, 
the State could only curb their exuberance by possessing the 
greatest persecuting power herself. If your religion feasted on 
the persecution of those who did not agree with you, then let 
the religion of all the Churches feast on the persecution of 
the State. The State was to reign above all and limit the 
religious expression of all. The clergy were to open the arteries 
of the Church and the State was to be refreshed and reinvigor- 
ated with the blood of persecution. 

Consider, for example, the serious effect of the Toleration 
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Act on the freedom of religious opinion in the seventeenth 
century. None lacked ardour in the belief of the rightness 
of their peculiar doctrines, nor in exhibiting the evil (rf their 
rivals. As things were, each tolerated Church, in the opinion 
of all Christians in other Churches, was a false Church. Each 
Church in turn suffered the criticism of the rest of the com- 
munity. Yet Christians were not allowed to put down that 
which all agreed upon as evil. Political authority allied with 
the organised Churches would therefore flaunt the expres- 
sion of religious opinion as of no account. The organised 
Churches, once secured from interference, are bound to incul- 
cate obedience to authority, for obedience to political authority 
is the natural result of obedience to the Churches under that 
authority. It was the State which gave life and power to 
the Church, enabled its continuance, and prevented its extinc- 
tion. This authority was indispensable to the existence of 
the organised Churches, though the assent of Christian opinion 
was not. If Christian opinion qua opinion was made of religious 
importance and allowed expression in the State, there would 
be no moral justification for the existence of a single Church. 
The antipathy of all Christian opinion was directed against 
all Churches, chiefly because of ** the indifferent things,’^ as 
the clergy were pleased to call them, on which they disagreed. 

The sacerdotal interest led the argument. The preservation 
of the visible Churches was as dear to the clergy as authority, 
law, and order were to the State. Did not the State secure 
your Church against the angry and persecuting tendencies of 
the community, and the extinction which threatened it. In 
the conflict of opinion as to right and wrong, therefore, one 
fact, according to the organised Churches, remained irrevocable. 
Seeing the tone and conflict of Christian opinion regarding the 
Churches and their doctrines, some limits must be imposed 
on their expression if the Churches are to be preserved. The 
Christian had no right to fasten on what the clergy called an 
indifferent matter as an excuse for upsetting the Church, which 
might contain a fundamental. The visible Churches must re- 
main. Why was the State right in securing them? 

fbe condition of religious opinion being as it was^ the organised 
Churches taught that religious opinion had no right to freedom 
on matters on which the priests disagreed {called by them matters 
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of indifference) if it threatened matters on which the priests agreed. 
The State was^ therefore^ according to their teachings^ right in 
repressing such freedom (Jet it be called licence) because the priests 
t^ght so^ even if the religious opinion of non-priests might not think 
so. In the conflict of opinion between the religious opinion of priests 
in this matter and those who disagreed^ the only security that the 
priests^ opinion would dominate would be on the ground that the 
State has the right to repress any religious opinion provided it does 
not conflict with the common virtues of the priests. If the State 
were not right in doing so^ it would not be right morally in estab- 
lishing anything in the face of dissent^ therefore anything on which 
all priests agreed but others did not agree. For it was obvious 
that a dissenter in this matter^ by the very fact of his existence^ 
would not appreciate the special significance of the organised Church 
point of view. If the existence of the organised Churches were 
wrong because he thought sOy the implications were obvious. It 
was a crusade to secure Christianity y and the force and fervour of 
the Church must be granted to the State. If the organised Churches 
were to allow the rightness of the decisions of authority to depend 
upon the belief as to their rightness by those who were to obeyy there 
was no reason why he would not disobey anything he thought wrong. 
To him there was no difference between the wrong decision of autho- 
rity in one matter or another. In both cases the wrong appeared 
merely in the fact of its appearing so in his mind. If the Statey 
thereforey were not shown to be right in all matters that it decidedy 
it could not bcyfor the dissenter in this mattery right in the security 
it gave to the particular sacerdotal interest. That is why the 
teachings of the organised Church that religious opinion had no 
right to freedom on matters on which the priests disagreedy if it 
threatened matters on which they agreedy could only meauy when 
it could only be secured through the authority of the Statey that 
the State was right in repressing any religious opinion on which 
the priests were not agreed. It was the only way of blunting 
the moral objection to the Settlement. The residuary power of 
the State was infinite in possibilities : the State was to be flattered 
by the fiction of moral superiority in its decisions. It was a 
Settlement which enslaved the individual to the State and compelled 
him on moral grounds to obey her every decision. 

Political authority appeared in this thesis as the conditional 
antecedent of the visible Church and her treasures. “ All the 
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laws made for the frequenting of divine service on Sunday,” 
declared the Act, shall be still in force, and exerted against 
all persons that offend against the said laws, except such persons 
come to some congregation or assembly of religious worship 
allowed or permitted by this Act.”^ It is an insistence we 
expect. If political authority could be wrong in its decisions, 
merely because of those who disagreed with her, why should 
it not equally be wrong in securing the visible Churches? It 
was right to preserve the visible Churches, whether you believe 
so or not, was the last infallible call of the clergy. Similarly, 
political authority was to be considered right in its decisions, 
whether you believe so or not. The wings of religious opinion 
must be clipped, and its sanctity by necessity denied. 

The organised Churches were not in dissent now, but the 
individual was. The rightness of the Church existence and 
security depended not on the opinion of society, but the sanction 
of authority. Authority being always right, only thus would 
the dissenter find himself wrong. It was the only way they 
could secure, in the way they thought fit, the precious barque 
of Christianity. They had good reason to teach the moral 
supremacy of what political authority established. Thereby 
they justified themselves, drawing religious opinion to their 
side, and making religious opinion (which, in spite of their con- 
tempt, did have power over men’s actions) strengthen the pillars 
of authority which secured them. It was to them a process 
necessary to the preservation of Christianity. The lesson would 
be taken to heart. The religious opinion of the individual 
would not, in course of time, be so fierce in its inclinations, or 
so peculiar in its virtues. The individual would find at every 
time the fiction of moral superiority in political authority 
raised to invalidate all moral protests against her decisions and 
demands. 


^ William and Mary, Statutes /., ch. viii. 
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INTRODUCTION 

When the story of Church and State has been told in England 
William Penn will stand out in it as one of its most prominent 
figures. Insistent in his plea for liberty of conscience as a 
natural right, he made enemies in turn of Church, Parliament, 
and Crown; even those of his own following were not generous 
in their trust. If he justified the Quakers, he made Penn- 
sylvania: yet in the closing days of his life it cannot be said 
that either showed him the measure of gratitude he deserved 
of them. A colony that had thrived on the fortune he lavished 
upon it, saw him imprisoned for debt at the age of sixty without 
much concern, and the Quakers who had obtained liberties, 
through his offices and good influence, saw him hounded about 
the country with indifference. The rising tide of Constitu- 
tionalism and Parliamentary Law has caused succeeding writers 
to slur over his name, unless, as with Macaulay, indifference is 
interrupted by invective. We live in an age, however, that 
is less disposed to believe that the historic foundations of our 
liberties are purely legal. Penn saw clearly the underlying 
problems in the relationship of Church and State; his name, 
we believe, will stand honoured in the history of freedom. 
His attitude to James II, to William and the Revolution, which 
has sorely offended his critics, expresses, indeed, the reality of 
his greatness. 

No one can deny that the dogged qualities of resistance which 
Penn possessed, in defiance of the general opinion of the autho- 
rities of his time, he received from the Quakers generally. 
Striking an attitude of solid independence, they had been through- 
out indifferent to the attitude of their critics. There is 
evidence to show, however, that the Quaker spirit was strong in 
Penn before he had come under the influence of the Quakers. 
Critics, wrote Penn, are like flies, ** they seek out and stick upon 
some places only, or, which is worse, like spiders gather, and by 

m 
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an innate virulency, concoct into poison that which of itself 
was of an innoxious nature.”^ Early in his University days 
Penn was learning a philosophy of resistance. If,” he declares, 
“ we make the smallness of the thing a consideration to tempt 
us to a compliance, let us make use of it to facilitate our resist- 
ance ... if it is small to yield to, it is little to resist.” * We 
see in the words of this youth of eighteen pictures of after- 
life that bear out the testimony. Yet ^ frtori this attitude 
is surprising. Son of the best-known admiral of his day, and 
educated in aristocratic surroundings, we are prepared to see 
Penn acting up to the traditions of his position; but the tradi- 
tions of his day were troubled. Born in 1644, he spent his 
early days separated from his father, and at Wanstead was 
influenced by Puritan opinion. The serious turn of his dis- 
position remained with him to the last, and was the solid basis 
of his work. When we read his writings we capture the spirit 
that animated him. There was nothing mercenary in a man 
who was a favourite of a King who was no favourite, and indif- 
ferent to a Parliament that carried excited public opinion along 
with it. He did not imitate the political charlatans of his day, 
and as a result has suffered an excess of blame. Penn might 
have suffered more, but his education and his friends steeled 
him into an attitude of indifference. The reception which 
such men as these receive in their time does not indicate the 
tribute which is owing to them in history. 

When we understand the Quakerism by which Penn was so 
greatly influenced, we shall be in a position to appreciate his 
political ideas. The influence was great from the beginning, 
and whether at Oxford or Ireland, he seems to have taken to 
their ideas. No globe-trotting could shake them, and an 
irate father was compelled to bow to the inevitable. The 
patient did not even want to get well, but sank deeper in the 
complaint. He took upon himself the right to be more Quaker 
than the Quakers, and his long list of imprisonments reveals 
how indifferent he was to the world^s opinion. It was not 
a mean faith that enabled a man to endure the distrust of his 
friends as well as the hostility of his enemies. It took him 
to Europe and to America: in his own country his name had 

^ Penn, TJbe Spiritual 1662, Epiitle to Reader. 

* IHd,^ p. 3. 
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become a byword in the mouth of every loyal citizen. Any 
other man would have been broken by such circumstances. 

Penn was a prolific writer, and probably his writings gave 
him any comfort that he needed. They reveal clearly his 
attitude to Church and State, and justify each step he took. 
His attack on Church Institutionalism is often expressed in 
the diatribe prevalent among the Quakers. He does not seem 
to have an historic sense, though the limits of his imagination 
in this respect are counterbalanced by the boldness and vigour 
of his ideals. His project for an international system in Europe 
was for this reason quite inapplicable, though his genius for 
administration made his scheme for the federation of America 
an important and valuable work. His general inclination, 
however, led him to consider the old problem of freedom and 
authority, and the religious fervour he brought to bear carried 
him far in his inquiry. His ideas are suggestive, for he has 
much to say on the problem of political obligation; his experience 
in life and thought is an education in political theory. 



CHAPTER II 


THEORY OF THE CHURCH 

While the Quakers instinctively worked out their attitude to 
the Church, Penn brought more solid reasoning to bear. He 
was the most learned among them, and, judging by his worb, 
his reading was enormous, even by modern standards. His 
natural interest in the Church problem, his education in the 
classics and law, the width of his personal experience among 
men of all classes of many nations, at once gave him a claim 
to respect as a writer on his subject. In essentials, however, 
he used the same premises as his humbler friends, though his 
arguments were more weighty. Building from the bottom 
upwards he attach at each step: a conception of Church and 
State emerges, diametrically in opposition to the official Church 
theory. Inevitably he covered a wide ground, but by so doing 
he strengthened his position. There is the material present 
for a complete theory of the State. He left nothing to chance; 
and his faith had something of reality in it, for it was alive, ever 
justifying his practice. It is rare in public life that a States- 
man will work out consistently in practice the implications of 
his philosophy. Of Penn it proved at least the sincerity, if 
not the soundness, of his position. 

To Penn religion is merely a matter of conscience, and there 
were no fundamental truths to be insured. The conscience 
carried its instructions, and there were no guiding principles 
outside nature. Those who have so little tenderness,” he 
complains from Newgate Prison, ‘‘ as to persecute men that 
cannot for conscience* sake yield compliance, act manifestly 
injuriously to their fellow-creatures and consequently are enemies 
to nature. For nature being one in all, such as ruin those 
who are equally entitled to nature, ruin it in themselves, and 
so bring the state of nature to a state of war, as the great 
Leviathan of the times as ignorantly as boldly does assert.”^ 
^ Great Case of Liberty of Conscience^ 1670, p. 20. 
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Centring the authority of his religion in nature rather than the 
treasures of the Church, his conception of nature was bound 
to be somewhat different from the fiction of Hobbes’ imagina- 
tion. ‘‘My constant zeal,” he explains at the height his 
unpopularity, “for an impartial liberty of conscience, if that 
be the cause, is too good to be in pain about it. I ever under- 
stood that to be the natural right of all men; and that he that 
had a religion without it, his religion was not his own. For 
what is not the religion of a man’s choice is the religion of him 
that opposes it. So that liberty of conscience is the first step 
to having a religion.”^ His explanation does not quite meet 
the difficulty, for he has yet to indicate the method of main- 
taining it. Indifference to the actual content of the religion 
casts doubt on the sincerity of one’s allegiance. Men have 
little time and still less inclination for that morbid introspec- 
tion which is implied. A man has a strange religion when he 
continuously unmakes it, for it becomes no beacon guide to 
his life. 

Like Rousseau, therefore, he deluded himself into an idea of 
nature which was quite opposed to the facts. He dispensed 
so easily with the traditions and ideas of men, because there 
was a reasonableness in nature that was a compensation and 
resource. He read into nature certain fundamental principles 
which always urged the man to the good life. The rules of 
conduct which he had learnt from his Society he took for 
granted would be built up quite apart from the institutions 
which promoted them. Only this can explain the objection 
he takes to the method of procedure. The conscience, there- 
fore, would not upset the religion of a man, but rather stabilise 
it, for the unshakeable laws of nature spoke through it. By 
some providence, fresh light was always being brought to bear, 
so that what the conscience demanded to-day it would not 
always demand to-morrow. In spite, however, of these con- 
tinuous alterations, certain fundamentals always remain, and 
these fundamentals kept a man’s religion steady. It was 
the exact counterpart of the Protestant rules of the Bible, and 
in politics of the fundamental as opposed to temporary laws. 
The conscience was always, then, on the inquiry, and there 

^ S00 Penn and Whitehead, Cbrntian Quaker^ A Letter to Penn and hit Aniwer, 
16S8, p. 6. 
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was no limit to the light it might receive. If knowledge were 
good, Penn, like Rousseau, would have men nourished with 
the food of Nature. Ignorance makes men insensible and so 
hardly misuse this noble creation that has the stamp and voice 
of a deity everywhere and in everything to the observing.”^ 
The knowledge men would find in Nature was immense. ‘‘ If 
men studied Nature more in natural things and act according to 
Nature”* — whose rules are few, plain, and most reasonable — 
the creation would no longer be a riddle to us.* 

It was no accident that compelled Penn, having avoided one 
fundamental, to seek another. The most essential and uni- 

versally necessary commands of God were through all ages 
confessed to before there were any of those writings we rightly 
call the Scriptures of truth, from the Law of Nature, as many 
style it, or rather the Law of God placed in our nature.” Penn 
sees the problem with the eyes of an optimist. The conscience 
of a man might lead him into strange conduct. A belief in 
his sincerity does not excuse his conduct. The training of 
the conscience must determine its opportunity for freedom. 
What criterion have we that any selfish interest^ might not 
intrude itself on grounds of conscience? ‘‘ Is there no such thing 
as conscience because it may be falsely protested? ”* appears a 
very feeble retort. Besides, whilst a knave is often amenable 
to treatment, a sincere fool is often a stubborn one. For in 
the last resort the conscience of a man might lead him into 
anti-social conduct, and for the sake of the freedom of others 
he must be restrained. 

The position of the organised Churches was strong in that 
they had at their disposal a course of instruction to school the 
Christian conscience into sobriety. Instruction in Christian 
morals, obedience to political authority, and the encourage- 
ment of institutionalism of the Church forged the conscience 
into a sociable attitude. The implication, however, was that 
the individual must restrict his liberty. It is better that he 
restricts the boldness of the enterprise than find himself, un- 
restrained, leading to disaster. Ideas incompatible with the 
teachings of the organised Churches must be restrained: was it 

Some Fruits of Selitude^ 1692, p. 29. * Compare Rousseau, Emile. 

* Some Fruits ^ Solitude^ 1692, p. 28. * See Ritchie, Natural Rights. 

* W. Penn, A Drfence of Duke of Buckingham's Book^ 1685, p. 29. 
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not better thus than upsetting a system which enables the 
far-reaching freedom of so great a number? Unguided, the 
Christian conscience would find itself restrained at every point. 
Defended by the Church a power was at disposal which 
would penetrate society and bend to assent every unwilling 
party. 

Penn^s religion, however, was in the conscience, and none 
would be allowed to restrict its freedom. Fresh light could 
never do harm, for progress in society was impossible other- 
wise. Not even the value of the institutions of the Church 
could justify a wrong attitude. Indeed the institutions could 
not prevail unless a means were allowed by which fresh ideas 
could be introduced. Persuasion and intercourse were balm 
to the ills of society, and in this Penn was a serious critic of the 
methods of the Church. An excessive demonstration of violence 
would eat into the foundations of society and religion. It 
may be laudable to guide the conscience, but never to destroy 
it. Every spark of integrity,” he declares, “ must be extin- 
guished where conscience is sacrificed to worldly safety and 
preferment: so that this net holds no temporisers — ^honest 
men are all the fish it carries.”^ Raped conscience treasons 
up revenge; * and, besides, one great end of Government is 
by all laudable means to preserve sincerity, for without that 
there can be no faith or truth in society.* An institution which 
attempted to prevail in spite of dissent would last so long as 
the force remained at its disposal. “ They that are taught 
only to obey for base fear, make that fear and not reason the 
rule of their obedience.”^ Compulsion breaks the bonds of 
society and annihilates all manner of love, unity, fellowship, 
and concord among men, rulers and their people are at dis- 
cord that may turn to absolute disobedience and rebellion; 
whilst the one labours to impose, the other keeps off the 
oppression.* 

That the Churches could on the ground of their interests 
utilise the method of coercion was a proof to Penn that it was 
not alone the religious motive which moved them. If the 
function of the Churches were ostensibly to guide into har- 
mony the wayward conscience of the individual, the increase 

^ Continued Cry of the Oppressed^ 1675, p. 21. • Ibid, • Ibid* 

* An Address to Protestants^ 1679, P» 5 ** * Reasonableness of Toleration^ 1687, p. la. 
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of compulsion lessened the right of the Church to utilise it. 
The dispositions of men and Christians might so alter that 
another institution would be better able to express the con- 
science of the individual, and possibly without the use of force; 
nor was such an extreme conclusion necessary, for the achieve- 
ment of new ideas might so alter the attitude and demands of 
the Church as to give a far greater scope to the freedom of the 
individual. To Penn the existence of persecution, side by 
side with the visible Church, was a proof that it was not the 
general sanctity of conscience which moved the leaders of the 
Church to their action, but rather the actual verity of their 
ideas and the unique necessity of their institutions. 

Convinced as he was that these ideas underlay the attitude 
of the Church, he did not measure the tone of his attack. If 
the institutions of the Church were a means by which the 
Christian conscience could operate safely and peacefully, it did 
not follow that those who spoke for the institution should there- 
fore have authority over the rest, to bend them as they wished. 
If the tradition were accepted, it would be pernicious in effect 
to both parties. It would encourage pride and authority on 
the one hand, and obedience, slavishness, and ignorance on 
the other. The outcome appeared in the eyes of Penn to lead 
to the corruption of that conscience which was the source of 
religion. He did not deny the importance of the visible insti- 
tution in carrying with it the wisdom of the ages and the ideas 
of its members from the beginnings of the religion, though 
he never actually paid his tribute. He did, however, seem to 
ignore that which kept the institution together (with its under- 
lying effects), namely, a belief in the superiority of the will 
of its founder and the absolute value of the ideas as expressed 
in the Church, whilst he flatly denied that a residuary power 
of persecution should remain in the hands of those in authority 
if the institution with its good effects were to continue. It 
was upon the soundness of the position that the validity of his 
attack depends. 

By the delivery of judgment on the dispute among the 
Quakers, Penn gives us, at any rate, an admission as to the 
importance of authority within the Church. Shall this 
position,” he asb, ** that aU men ought to follow the light in 
themselves, deprive the Church of the power of judging that 
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for a dark imagination which from the savour and sense of God^s 
light she feels to be so? Because some persons plead that 
they follow the light? This opens the door to all license and 
furnishes every libertine with a plea.” ^ In short “ as no man^s 
saying he is in the right ought to conclude him to be in the 
right, so he can be found in the wrong by those who are in the 
right spirit.”* Is our light darkness because they call their 
darkness light?* The Church either hath power or not. If 
no power, then no Church. If a body or society, then there 
must be a power within itself to determine.* It is not — ^is 
the admission — an hundred people coming together that makes 
them any whit more certain in their judgment. The only 
indispensable qualification to that great work is assistance by 
the Holy Spirit. The question is whether we, as a believing 
body, have the Holy Spirit or not.” * The problem is realised 
but the answer is never bold. Suppose two equally pre- 
tending to be guided by the same spirit differ,” he asks. The 
answer is that ** surely the spirit must not be upbraided or 
branded.” ® It is better to “ leave it to God’s witness in the 
conscience of those we are concerned with in matters of that 
import, whether we are acted by that holy wisdom and direc- 
tion which gives true and sound judgment.” It would seem, 
indeed, that the rightness of authority depended on its capacity 
of inspiring obedience from a sense of duty. There was no 
a priori rightness in its decisions, and certainly there were no 
grounds for persecution. The rightness of the Church decisions 
being always matters of dispute, it became necessary that the 
greatest possible intercourse and persuasion should be released 
so as to include the experience of the most diverse elements. 
Only thereby could liberty of conscience be compatible with the 
preservation of the visible institutions. 

The claim on the part of the Churches for the visible sacra- 
ments as an essential means of salvation and membership of the 
Church, at once opened the door of persecution. The light in 
the conscience of the Quaker told him that not only were they 
unnecessary, but that their emphasis was irreligious. Was the 
light in the conscience to be restrained? It may be urged 

^ Judas and thejewsy 1673, p. 15. • lh%d, * /KJ., p. 19. 

* Spirit of Alexander the Coppersmith^ 1676, p* 15* ‘ /M., p. I2. 

* Judas and the Jews, p. 34. 
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that the visible sacraments were accepted without question in 
the past, or that they were demanded by authority at the 
present. This was no adequate justification, especially when 
the institutions of the Church could remain intact without 
them. In an age of growing rationalism, the necessity as 
opposed to the advantage of such symbols ought not to be 
urged. Such a practice might not conduce to the common 
welfare of Christians. Have we not,” Penn had asked, the 
same power to nullify laws made against the common good 
as our ancestors had to establish the same?”^ There was 
** a necessity that all Government be directed according to the 
course and exigency of the present circumstances and condi- 
tions in which they lived.”® It was a fact that it was the 
priest who, by studying his interests, was laying down the law. 
“ What serves that divine principle in the universality of man- 
kind if men be restricted by the prescriptions of some indi- 
viduals?”® To admit a fixation to temporary laws (alterable 
as to conjecture and opinions) must needs be highly imprudent.* 
The priest was offended because the people could live without 
him.® There were some who might argue against the necessity 
of any visible Church. Why should they be persecuted? He 
that believes according to the evidence of his reason is necessi- 
tated to that belief, and to compel him against it were to resort 
to depriving him his most essential part, his reason.”* The 
new light in the conscience always appears as a surprise or an 
offence to the orders of the day: the reason is that their virtues 
did not and could not take into account the new experience. 
The remedy was not in the restraint but in the understanding. 
‘‘ Let God send what light He pleaseth, it must not be received 
by Caesar’s people without Caesar’s license; and if it happens 
that Caesar be not presently convinced it is of God, at this rate 
I must either renounce my convictions and lose my soul to 
please Caesar, or profess and persevere in my persuasion and 
lose my life, liberty, or estate to please God.” ’ 

If the restraint and persecution had been based on conscience, 
then an effort would have been made to persuade; for there 

* Commentary upon the Present Condition of the Kingdom^ p. 12. * Ibid, 

* Great Case of Liberty of Conscience, 1670, p. 19. * Ibid., p. 25. 

* Just Rebuke, p* 15* * *Tbe Reasonableness of toleration, 1687, p. ii. 

^ CwHmed Cry of the Oppressed, 1675, p. 21. 
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can be no certainty in right and wrong where there are alter- 
natives sincerely held. That a Church should hold certain 
fundamentals as true in themselves apart from conviction, 
because of some superior will, was quite incompatible with 
liberty of conscience, for it assured the existence of a good 
outside the understandings of the mind. Such an admission 
was a direct attack upon the sanctity of the conscience. It 
was this principle in the organised Churches which sharpened 
Penn’s antipathy towards them. There were involved all the 
elements of tyranny, for where consent is dispensed with, there 
can be no limit to the claims of authority. “ The punishment 
of he that errs is to be instructed,”^ was, therefore, an argu- 
ment that might not appeal to all. He would understand, 
therefore, that man was not made to be a “ contemptible slave 
to the will of his fellow-creatures even in things temporal, sub- 
ject by oppression not to the divine will of the Creator, but 
to the will and ambition of mortal creatures, as subject to error 
as they over whom they effect illegal dominion. Compulsion 
in spiritual matters is the highest product of degeneracy and 
usurpation.” 2 The desire for persecution coincided with the 
sacerdotal interest. To maintain their authority they needed 
to urge their separate function; not even the alteration of 
opinion would diminish their fervour, for the truth which they 
urged did not depend upon those alone who approved. “ Gaols 
and gibbets,” Penn urges, ‘‘ are inadequate methods for con- 
version . . . this forbids all further light to come into the 
world.”® This did not matter, however, where conversion 
was unnecessary. ‘‘ Idolaters,” he points out, “ are to be 
enlightened and persuaded, not knocked on the head.” ^ The 
message fell on deaf ears. 

The issues are therefore plain. In the knowledge of certain 
fundamentals derived from an accepted superior, the Churches 
would organise the society of Christians. These fundamentals 
depended in their validity upon the founder of the Church 
and his will, not upon the loyalty of the followers: it was the 
duty of the sacerdotal interest to instruct the Christian con- 
science into that loyalty. Any who betray that trust were to 
be exterminated. The truth of the fundamentals did not 


1 Reasonableness of Toleration^ 1687, p. 7. 

* Good Advice to the Church of England^ 1687, p. 20. 


* Ihid,^ p. iz. 

* Ibid.i p. 56. 
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depend on the conviction of the conscience, so that religiously 
no wrong was committed by persecution. The will of God 
must prevail, but often in spite of the individual. Large scope 
is immediately left for the expanse of authority, for those in 
authority, in declaring the fundamentals — ^and some must de- 
clare — are relieved of the responsibility of proving the rightness 
of their actions. To Penn this was the negation of religion. 
Where there was difference there must be persuasion or informa- 
tion, for in the last resort conviction, not imposition, is a proof 
of the rightness of the Church’s ideas. Without disputing the 
value of the visible Church and its teachings in pooling the 
conscience of Christianity into harmony, where otherwise it 
would be directed into conflict, he believed that the principle 
of its endurance was not based on the right of persecution, but 
on the strength and sincerity of the allegiance it held in the 
minds of men. He was content to believe that not even the 
idea of the fundamental truths of Christianity was at the basis 
of the Church unity; and not even the weakening of the idea 
and the introduction of a more moderate attitude, in that the 
truth which men held might be temporary, would weaken that 
association so necessary to the freedom of the conscience. He 
would not solve the problem of social conflict by deadening the 
energy of the individual with the opium of authority. He 
assumed that men knew of a loyalty that was not passionate, 
and an attachment that was reasoned. “ Truth,” he writes, 
“ often suffers more by the heat of its defenders than from the 
argument of its opposers.” He would deny that the blind- 
ness of an allegiance is an insurance on its continuance. He 
implied that persuasion could join the greatest opposites • and 
that the unity secured would be binding and profound. Pride 
in its own ideas could keep the Church, and would supplant the 
fervour of the fundamental. The Church would prevail from 
age to age, even though the dissenter poisoned the mind of the 
individual. A residuum of persecution was not the guarantee 
of the Church life, and if it were, the conscience did not yield 
where it was gagged. The Church that did not express the 
conscience had no religious value. There was little in common 
between two such points of view. 



CHAPTER III 
THEORY OF THE STATE 


I. Birth of Sovereignty 

The political philosophers of the seventeenth century never 
faced squarely the problem of political obligation. In their 
keenness to separate religion and politics, they laid bare the 
foundations of the material State. We might read into Locke 
the right of revolution, and in Hobbes the impossibility; both, 
however, belittled the seriousness of the issue by detracting 
from the quality of the individual. 

The ideas of Penn, however, led him to face the whole prob- 
lem of political authority; and the modern earnestness of his 
tone showed how he realised the gravity of the issues. He 
did not allow the significance of the relationship between Church 
and State to pass unnoticed in his age. He is profoundly 
sceptical as to the religious grounds of the Reformation, and 
is able to understand that the attack upon Rome needed to 
give way to a still greater attack upon the scope of State autho- 
rity. To him the controversy among the clergy was a screen 
and a subterfuge: he always sees their community of interest, 
and sees in it a threat to the individual and to religion. He 
is impartial in his attack upon bishop or presbyter: the cause 
of his antipathy is not the nature of their beliefs, but their 
desire for power and use of violence. He had well understood 
that it was bound up in their system. 

For the clergy differed from the rest of the community in 
the Church in that their horizon was limited to the importance 
of the institution. They lived in the atmosphere of authority: 
their lives were spent in the service of the visible Church. The 
will of God was lonely and sufficient: it had to be driven into 
the hearts of men: it was superior in itself. Men had a per- 
sonal interest in religion, and these men had a personal interest 
in the Church. The prejudice was not their fault, but their 
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authority was not their justification. The Church was inarticu- 
late, but they chose to speak for her; the Church was invisible, 
but they discerned her. Their authority led them to think 
that their flock was the Church, and obedience was a sign 
of its existence. The progress of the Church was to be 
compatible with their existence: they ignored the possibilities 
of freedom. This society of men did not create its virtues or 
make its rules, but followed them: the method of appointment 
was unimportant compared with the duties of the position. A 
continual play of interest, strengthening the sacerdotal attitude, 
was the evil of which Penn loudly complained. 

Faced by the authority of the State, the Church found that 
this power which existed should be utilised for her ends. Since 
religion followed the visible Church, and the Church needed 
its visible attributes, the power of the State must be made to 
assist her in the work. The strength of national loyalty and 
tradition, and the force at disposal, should be utilised for her 
benefit. For a Church with a visible mark is sensitive to visible 
power. If power is turned against her, it would disappear: 
that could not be. The eternity of her life could only be pro- 
moted by power in society, for power is a certain thing notice- 
able in its effects; it always yielded obedience. The authority 
of the State was, therefore, the main pillar of the Church estab- 
lishment; and we have shown the implications. The quarrel 
of the State with dissentients was essentially the quarrel of the 
Church with her heretics; for he who proved the moral in- 
validity of authority might bring the whole structure of the 
Church into collapse and confusion. The inherent rightness of 
the visible Church existence, with its visible sacraments and attri- 
butes, could be assured an existence and support where a superior 
will was taken for granted in those who had the power. The 
opinions of men varied, but on the matter of the Church it was 
not to be allowed. The Church absorbed the indissoluble 
associate: those conditions which attached to power in society 
should be attached to the Church as well; for power always 
triumphed, and those who owned it could not betray the Church 
if thereby they lost their power. Those factors which deter- 
mined power, therefore, were to determine the content of the 
Church: power was eternal, and so, also, would be the Church. 
It was right, however, for the Church to prevail; and so the 
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disposition of its power was right also, A powerful Church 
is the indissoluble associate of an eternal Church. This is 
why a fiction of moral superiority inhered in the will of the 
State: thereby the rightness of the Church security remained. 
Criticism was out of the question. The Church was con- 
temptuous of the argument of the dissenter. What appeared 
wrong need not be wrong: and the ills of society were the 
delusions of the envious. . . . 

The Churches had forged an attitude to the individual, and 
it was an evil which grew. Penn, whose religion depended 
on the freedom of the conscience, found a validity in Church 
institutionalism only in so far as it encouraged it. Authority 
could determine, but not improve, and its strength appeared 
in the absence of force necessary to the triumph of its ideas. 
The existence of the State and the power of national authority 
was, therefore, no new circumstance to deter the freedom of 
the individual. The fundamental of religion was secreted 
within him; the State, if it possessed authority, and therefore 
unity, should be a useful agency to encourage its expression: 
and, as before, the use of violence would be a rough measure 
of the wrongness of her decisions. For every doctrine that 
was publicly promoted needed the allegiance of the individual 
conscience to certify its rightness. There was no virtue that 
existed in society which did not feed on the intelligent support 
of its members. That being so, violence and force became a 
mark of tyranny, for it fostered strange loyalties upon men 
against their conviction. 

It is a common belief, according to Penn, that ‘‘ Whosoever 
is in the wrong, few think the persecutor is in the right.” ^ 
If you will rob me once of the liberty of my choice, and the 
use of my understanding and distinction of my judgment, it 
comes to no religion.^ To admire what men don’t know 
and to make a principle not to inquire is the last mark of folly 
in the believer, and of imposture in the imposer.”* It was 
an evil which cut at the roots of society as well as religion. 
‘‘Where the understanding of the conscience is enslaved by 
authority, and where men make it a principal doctrine to suspect 
their own sense and strive against their own convictions (to 


^ Continued Cry of the Oppressed^ 1675, p. 22. 
• An Address to Protestants^ 1679, p. 143. 


• Ibid,y p. 187. 
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move onl7 by other men’s breath and fall down to their con* 
elusions) nothing seems to be left for the soundest arguments 
and clearest truth to work upon.” ^ The use of force prolonged 
the necessity for it, because men trained themselves to the 
argument: it was the negation of religion and it denied the 
spiritual value of the mind. How can he ‘‘ be convinced of 
error who is prejudiced against the necessary means of con- 
viction, which is the use of the understanding? Cure rather 
than kill us is the argument. Seek the public good some 
cheaper way than by killing us. Is there no expedient to 
prevent ruin? Let reason qualify zeal and conscience opinion.” ^ 
The utilisation of violence drove men into the State where 
religion would not influence them. Are not men put upon 
the same desperate courses either to have no conscience at all, 
or to be hanged for having a conscience not fashionable ? ” ^ 

Thus it was that Penn came to face one of the central prob- 
lems of political theory. By discussing the problem of autho- 
rity he had to face the whole problem of obedience. ‘‘ Either 
you do exercise severity,” he wrote to the Council and Senate 
of Emden in 1674, upon an infallible knowledge, or you do 
not: if you do, you take that to yourself which your principles 
deny to any Church whatsoever, which is a contradiction; if 
you do not, you punish people for not conforming to what 
you yourselves deny any certainty about; and how do you 
know but you can wean them to that which is false as well as 
that which is true? Verily this dilemma is not easily avoided, 
as well as that this inhuman practice will stain your pro- 
fession, infame your Government, and bring a blot upon your 
posterity.” ® 

We doubt whether we advance with arguments such as these, 
for Penn ignores so completely the claims which authority can 
advance, if not for its infallibility at least for the superiority 
of its decisions. It often occurs in the State, as in the Labour 
Movement to-day, that its decisions will carry with them a 
community of obedience. The obedience springs from the 
loyalty to the State, rather than from the loyalty to the judg- 
ment. That power in the State, inspiring a community of 

^ An Address to Protestants^ 1679, p. 188. * Jbid,^ p. 1S9. 

* *Ibe Proposed Comprebension^ 1672, * England's Present InteresU^ 1675, p. 41. 

* tetter te Crntneil of Emden, 1674. 
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obedience, would moralise and elevate every decision made on 
her behalf. For cannot it be argued that the State inspires 
the widest community of obedience possible, even without 
the use of force? As with the mediaeval Church, the State 
was a medium by which the free conscience of the individual 
would be disposed harmoniously. The conscience was not en- 
slaved because it was drawn to its instructions; and if, indeed, 
the rightness of authority appears in the rightness of its 
decisions, the rightness of those decisions exists purely in the minds 
of those who obey. The implication surely is that the State 
can carry with it a great power of moral superiority. The 
State by the fact of its existence had proved its rightness. 

It is here that Penn recognises how the growth of political 
authority depended on the attitude of the Churches. There 
was a premium on will. But the validity of Penn’s criticism 
depends in reality upon considerations which he did not even 
touch. For if the fundamentals of the Church appealed to 
the conscience of Christians because they believed it emanated 
from a superior will that must be right, then the conscience 
was convinced as to the rightness of the fundamental. But 
if they no longer believed that it was a superior will which 
was the source of these fundamentals, then they would need to 
be convinced of their validity before holding them as right: 
if they were assumed, then the fundamentals would appear 
right. In both cases, the conscience had embraced a virtue. 
The individual who denied the fundamental as a virtue in his 
conscience must have obviously denied the superior will that 
evoked it; for if he did not, he would not have criticised it. 
The Church found, therefore, that the dissenters who denied 
her visible sacraments as essential could only have done so at 
the cost of denying that it was a superior moral will which had 
demanded it. It was the faith of the organised Churches, 
however, that it was a superior divine will which demanded 
these fundamentals. The fact that it was the will of the State 
expressed through its authority that demanded the maintenance 
of them proved it was a superior will, and was, indeed, the only 
visible expression of God’s will being made at the time. That 
power in society which worked continuously that men were in a 
community of obedience, holding a mutual reverence for certain 
rules, could not be ignored. If the Church were concerned 
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in fostering certain fundamentals for all time upon the mind 
of Christians, the direct implication was that they must be 
convinced as to the moral superiority of the will that demanded 
it of them. There was in society a will that determined: it 
might not have been superior morally on the face of it, but it 
successfully exterminated all conflicting wills and reduced all 
in society into submission. It was the only will in society 
which in the last resort the individual could be made to feel: 
it was the only will, therefore, that could claim a superior moral 
quality over the individual. Its power was its justification 
only because it filled the world that it was interested in to the 
utter extermination of all competitors. The State will was 
the right will because it was the only will. It was not a ques- 
tion of theory. The principles of association might not have 
depended upon it in earlier times, but the fact of the age showed 
that now it did. The Church was losing one by one its members, 
the individual Churches were fervent in their mutual antipathy, 
and more dangerous than anything were common enemies like 
the Quakers interfering with the services; whilst the material 
interests joined easily with the enthusiasts to threaten the pro- 
perty interests of the Church. A visible Church costs money. 
The Church was, in fact, a department of the State, and the 
ruin of the State — as Laud had shown — was the ruin of the 
Church. 

If the will of the State was not superior in itself then those 
who denied the doctrines of the Church, and the superior 
authority from which they had emanated, could deny them 
altogether, because to them the will of the State which upheld 
the Church was of no moral value. The moral authority of 
the State immediately assured the Church from the inroads 
of its unbelievers. It was an age that needed that defence. 
The movements of knowledge, the surge of scepticism, and the 
avowed enemies in society battled about the walls of the Church. 
It was a tremendous feat to accomplish. One by one the old 
mediaeval institutions had fallen: the Church to remain needed 
to learn the laws of her maintenance. The storm was too 
fierce for the ship to avoid jettison. Where power existed 
it was obviously measured by what it could do. If a priori 
the organised Churches and those responsible knew that the 
visible institution ought to be preserved as a duty to God, the 
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onl7 possible means by which God allowed it to be preserved 
was the right means. That is why the Churches were so keen 
to urge that the Powers that be are ordained of God. The 
power of the State existed not only at a moment, but over a 
generation. It had a memory written over a thousand years 
and a will that swept aside all resistance. What it willed it 
actually obtained, and what it disliked it exterminated. The 
power did exist quite apart from whether it ought. What 
can an idealist do in a world of power? He must become 
powerful. 

Thus the mystery is out and the Church had produced its 
theory of the State. It was not a strained argument, but the 
implication of the whole position. The State was not actually 
at work outside the Church, but in it. The Commonwealth, 
for instance, showed that where the Church Institution could 
keep together in order it was the State discipline that was 
responsible. The principles of solidarity that kept the Society 
of Christians together in the Church were derived from the 
State. If the nation-state spirit did not exist, then the Church 
in that age could not have existed. An individual who rose 
up in his own name, or a bishop who spoke without advice, 
was powerless, and the mass of Christians in the Church were 
indifferent to them. None could move the great body of men 
in the Church but those who spoke in the name of the State. 
Unity was easy to them because they were trained to unity. 
The Church had not made the King the supreme head. He 
was already. It was not an offer, but an observation. The 
Church covered the people of the nation. Within, and not 
without it, there was one authority, and one only had forged 
this great society into unity. The King and Parliament, the 
landed interests and clergy, the men of commerce, were all 
members of the Church. The Church spoke through them. 
The will of the Church spoke through them, authority was in 
them. The regulations of the Church were in their charge, 
their maintenance and their care. No one else had a word to 
say that could be heard as regards the Church. Why should 
such a Church prevail? Because, in the words of the clergy, 
it was the Church of God. Its regulations were of God, 
and the individual obeyed them in the knowledge that a 
superior moral will demanded them. The State was making 
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and unmaking, altering or preserving the regulations within 
the Church: it was merely the Church authority guiding the 
Church and regulating its society for its good. The pro- 
duct was always good, for the Church as a whole never sinned. 
The will that thus imposed itself was elevated in quality. That 
will was the State will. 

The authority of the State grows apace under such encourage- 
ment. The power in society and the seat of authority can 
be read from observation, but to theorise on such grounds is 
to leave one out of doubt. The State can bend every other 
will that opposes it: it is often a fact but never a principle. 
To invest that authority, however, with a moral sanction is 
at once to transform the outlook. We do look to the State 
for authority: but now we ought to. The State appears to 
have dominated: but to silence opposition is not to dissipate 
it. Power is denied because it is latent. Obedience is virtue 
and even silent opposition a sin. The State is not indifferent, 
but always right, and the very reason which would urge the 
rightness of the Church, apart from conviction in the superior 
moral will that demanded her regulations, made the State 
right in her decisions. For to prove the rightness of a rule 
from the authority that propounded it is at once to lift autho- 
rity from any quibbling limitation. Its bold face is set to the 
heavens. It is here that the State borrows its precious infalli- 
bility. For the Church militant has a mission and must endure. 
Her regulations and fundamentals might not need the assent 
of the Christian, but he would ever hold them as right because 
of the superior will that demanded them. He thereby, of 
course, changes the ground of his allegiance: and the impli- 
cation is that he is careless of what is commanded so long as it 
is the proper authority. The State grew magnificent under 
such treatment. The State will was right, and the character 
of her regulations were indifferent matters that it did not 
threaten their validity. It is almost ridiculous to judge the 
quality of a command by the approval it received in itself. It 
was never severed from its authority: the laws might seem 
arbitrary and conflicting, but the common mark of the origin 
was the common claim of their validity. It was the only point 
to look for. To follow the command because of its intrinsic 
rightness is arrogantly to elevate oneself into the pose of a 
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superior, quite apart from its incompatibility with the pre- 
conceived duty. This emphasis on the will of authority rather 
than the nature of the command broke down every fetter of 
authority. The division of Church and State was on the lips 
of them all, but it was an idle repetition of words suited to a 
mighty conflict that was over. Power or authority had found 
its proper level, and every hedge of limitation, formal or other- 
wise, was swept aside. Nothing existed that could resist the 
mighty current of this authority. The character of its demands 
not being analysed, to label it was a habit, but was not of 
significance. The State reaped a great harvest. The formal 
division of Church and State had no meaning, for society had 
blinded itself to everything but the supremacy of the State. 
It was rightly enough the custodians of the Church who stressed 
the point, for it was the logic of the situation. The individual 
in society is thereby set to obedience; for the State as the 
authority in the Church was always right in her decisions. 

2. Attack on Sovereignty 

The Emperors of Rome,” Penn pointed out, would be 
reported and adored as gods; then came their endeavour to 
oblige men to acknowledge no good but their will and pleasure 
and no religion but which depended thereon; thus they made 
religion a necessary part of Government.”^ Under the in- 
fluence of the Roman hierarchy, religion became to be a part 
of civil government among Christians.^ The Reformation 
completed the process rather than rooted it out as with the 
Calvinists and the Lutherans. So that, although those who 
followed the Geneva discipline do pretend to abstract the 
clergy from meddling in the State, yet their method of pro- 
ceeding at least proves the same.® We have tried to explain 
that evolution. 

The success of kings made the Government unlimited, since 
it depended on will and was not qualified by laws. “ The 
flatterers of the kings possessed them with a belief that the 
authority of no power, even in matters of religion, was to be 
acknowledged, not even the counsel of any deity sought for 
above or beside the King: for they did not hold the reason 

^ Great Question to be Considered oj the King, • Ibid,^ p. 4. • dbid. 
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of their obedience from the intrinsic verity of the thing com- 
manded by the King, but merely upon the will and command of 
the Prince whom they thought ought not to be disobeyed what- 
soever he commanded, whose will they would have to be the 
only rule of men’s actions in all things.” ^ Do the Romanists 
say, believe as the Church believes; do not the Protestants 
and, which is harder, legislators say so too? Do we say to the 
Romanists: At this rate your obedience is blind, and your 
ignorance is the mother of devotion; is it not true also of our- 
selves?”* he asks. Penn draws closer to the issue and recog- 
nises how the claims of the State Church presupposes the 
infallibility of State authority. For all the loud outcry against 
Hobbes, the Churches are foremost in the promotion of State 
Sovereignty. ‘‘ A Church by law established is a State Church, 
and there is no argument of verity unless the State makes her 
to be infallible; and because that will not be asserted, then 
others can never oblige the conscience and, consequently, the 
compulsion she uses is unreasonable.”* It was at this time 
that Penn seemed nearest to defying the general authority of 
the State. ‘^The very principle,” he urges, ‘^justifies the 
King of France and the Inquisition. For laws being equally 
of force in all countries where they are made, it must be as 
much a fault in the Church of England judgment to be a Pro- 
testant at Rome or a Calvinist at Paris as to be a Papist at 
London. Thus, where is truth or conscience, but in the laws 
of countries, which renders her an Hobbist notwithstanding 
her long and loud clamours against the Leviathan ? ” * This, 
of course, exactly describes the case; to Penn it was a clear 
matter of imposition. ‘‘There must be,” is his interpreta- 
tion, “a sort of State conscience, conscience as by law 
established so that men can follow the law against their 
conviction.” * 

The attack which Penn prepares covers a wide ground. 
What impresses him chiefly is the enormity of the offence rather 
than the ease of an alternative. There is, however, a social 
value in attacks of this nature which, if adequate, bears the 
material for a new construction; and, arising out of his opposi- 
tion, Penn does suggest, however falteringly, an alternative 

^ Great Question to be Considered by the King. * England's Present Interests^ 1675, p. 36. 
* Good Advice to the Cburcb of England^ 1687, p. 13. * Ibid. * Ibid.^ p. 15« 
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theory of the State, though it did not and could not meet the 
requirements of the Church premises. He sees this claim of 
sovereignty on the part of the State as crude pride. It would 
reign alone; nay, live so rather than have competitors; aut 
Ceesar aut nullus.^^ ^ Reason must not check it nor rules of 
law limit it; and either it can do no wrong or it is sedition to 
complain of the wrong that it does. Men of this temper would 
have nothing thought amiss, but they do; at least they count 
it dangerous to allow it to be so thought; for that would imply 
that they had erred, which it is always a matter of State to 
deny. No, they will rather choose to perish obstinately, than 
by acknowledging, yield away the reputation of better judging 
to inferiors; even though it were prudence to do so.”^ Xo 
Penn, obstinacy was not a political virtue; but the implica- 
tion of the rightness of authority was often an unyielding 
persistence in what is actually an error. It was a case of mere 
human beings filling these places of authority; it is bad for 
man to know of no standard beyond the rovings of his own 
fancy or inclination. A great deal of harm results from having 
a superiority complex. The Government would not yield 
to such whom they thought must receive and not give laws 
according to the pride of usurpation.”® It was a strong 
remark. It was impossible that such authority should be 
sanctioned where such separation existed between authority 
and the governed. If pride led to sovereignty, it would be 
needful that a universal head should first have a universal body.^ 
Authority that did not take into account the dispositions of 
society necessarily presumed. A fiction of moral superiority 
was evil in that it justified all manner of compulsion. Men 
are accustomed to mortify the flesh for the sake of the spirit; 
and in society the State authority would mortify the people, 
and even its own interests, for the sake of the triumph of its 
convictions. Men may wander strangely in following their 
own judgments, but the persons in authority are but few; the 
power, however, is enormous. The individual could harm at 
the most a handful; the authorities of the State could offend* 

^ Sie G. Bishop, antey on sovereignty, Part i. 

• No Crossy no Crown (1702 edition), pp. 184-5. 

• Commentary upon the Present Condition of the Kingdomy 1677, p. 22. 
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a million. Those iu authority may be as wise or as ignorant 
as their fellows: the evil was not in their ignorance, but in 
their authority. With all sincerity of motive the interests 
segregated behind authority had full play; they could impose 
and obtain a moral justification. It was a great fillip to 
conservatism. Authority was to be awake, and the slaves of 
society were to obey, in spite of their interests, the will of 
authority. It meant that the wide-awake interests behind 
authority, and who actually had authority, would continue 
to presume. It is questionable whether such a development 
is a good to society. The power of an interest in society can 
be explained by the important part it has played in the past in 
the life of society; but the interests were powerful because of 
their importance to society: to fix them for ever would change 
the whole grounds of their power and make them feed upon 
the welfare of the whole. The very wounds of society could 
be urged as a show of its heroism in the eyes of God. The 
outbreak of persecution, the offence of interests, could be 
argued as an example of the pain and suffering endured in order 
to carry out the superior moral will of authority: for the 
good of society was quite beyond the understanding of those 
who composed it. Violence, poverty, injustice, every social 
ill that appealed to the minds of society, were only ills when 
they appeared so to the minds of those in authority. By 
implication the whole order of society bore the protection of 
the authority that secured it. Persecution, in spite of its 
results in society, was never an evil. To Penn, however, 
** Unless it can be proved that it is for the common good and 
benefit of the whole nation that men shall be persecuted to 
uphold the hierarchy of the Church of England, the Penal 
laws are unduly made and therefore of no force ... to be 
repealed and annulled.”^ If the enacting of anything he 
had written in prison can make it lawful, we have done.® They 
are tyrants, not governors, while they seek their own support 
and not the common benefit.® It was as true of the clergy 
as of the rulers of the State. “Prelates are called pastors,” 
he declares, “ because they ought to lay down their lives for 

^ The Reasonableness of toleration^ 1687, p. 33. 

* Great Case of Liberty of Conscience^ 1670, p. 35. 

* the Reasonableness of toUration^ 1687, p. 34. 
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the good of the sheep, and not the sheep to lay down their 
lives for the good of them. God presumably intends the 
common good of men, and KBs ministry are bound to do the 
same.” ^ 

The good of society has a meaning that depends on those 
who are to have the right of judging what is good. To leave 
unchallenged the edicts of authority would divert into narrow 
channels the broad benefits of society. The argument used 
could justify every offence committed, for the mind of the 
individual would not be alert. The chief wrong was in the 
deterioration of the mind, quite apart from the restriction of 
light and the gradual deterioration of society. It cut at the 
whole roots of progress, and made those who had presumed on 
that authority which had laboriously developed in the past, 
its chief enemies. An authority must understand the laws of 
its existence; and society grows with the rise, not the decay, 
of social consciousness. 

The Church, for instance, could indicate that the moral 
authority of the State freed the conscience and did not enslave 
it. If the individual left the Church because he did not believe 
a superior moral will obliged him to it in the Church, he would 
find the fact that the State possessed moral superiority in 
its decisions would save his conscience the necessity oi fac- 
ing coercion: for he would return to the Church on grounds 
of conscience. The tyranny of power only appeared in the 
futility of resistance. The argument is harmful and deadly. 
Where authority is taken as right, the individual would find 
no cause for complaint. Is not unity the end? And where 
progress of civilisation depends upon the accumulation of power, 
what chance has freedom otherwise? If power were made the 
avowed end, freedom would have a better chance. The actual 
nature of the will of authority is relatively unimportant: it 
only obtains a moral characteristic during its reception in 
society. When the State makes a command, the command 
severed from authority is of indifferent moral quality. The 
question is the clear conscience of those who obey, not those 
who command. Dissent arises, but not from the wrongness 
of propounding the rule, but the wrongness of obeying it. 
7 hi conclusion appears in all its nakedness. If the respect for 
1 RiomabUneu of Toleration, 1687, p. 34* 
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authority^ or belief in its moral superiority^ disposes men into 
obedience on moral grounds^ is it not the best way of assuring the 
rightness of its commands f 

To attack here would be to attack the theory of sovereignty 
at its weakest point; and Penn did not fail. For the implica- 
tion had been that the nature of the command was to escape 
consideration, for the source and origin was the sole justification. 
It was asking men to be indifferent to the life they lived and 
the society that surrounded them, as a first element in the 
virtuous life. The mind would easily yield compliance on the 
basis of what it believes rather than what it knows. To some, 
this step back is unimportant: to others, it involves all the 
implications of social disaster. We are not discussing whether 
knowledge itself is a mere development of belief, but rather 
that, being more refined in its observation, it will distinguish 
each rule in itself in the regulations of authority. The superior 
position which those in authority were to hold, and the attitude 
that would be induced, would stifle criticism and blind observa- 
tion. The persecution which they could justify themselves in 
using would suppress the minds of those who rebelled : but, far 
worse, the vast majority that were impressed learnt of contented- 
ness at the expense of thoughtfulness, and peace at the expense 
of energy. The creativeness of the mind would be dissipated, 
and the world would find a knowledge that was not based on 
experience. What can authority learn from a society that 
cannot express its interests? Authority, in reality, cannot live 
under such conditions. Society, without an imagination, has 
enclosed itself within iron bars. The holiness of an ofiice cannot 
compensate for the meanness of the occupant. Where his right 
to an arbitrary will is most accepted, his capacity to exert it is 
least trained. He becomes an actor with all the form of power 
and none of the substance. He becomes limited by powerful 
factors which formally he does not recognise. He has made 
his inherent superiority the cause of the obedience given; and 
the obedience lasts as long as the impression. It might not 
last long. The person becomes superior merely by the elevation 
into office: having no need to qualify for their duties there are 
many willing for the position. The importance of the office 
will fade with the loss of its value. Ignoring the bonds which 
hold society, he will blunder into actions that destroy it. He 
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would wreck social harmony, for no guide existed to save him 
from it. He would ruthlessly uproot traditions, for there are 
none to defend them; and social loyalties, for there are none 
to care for them. He would reduce men to poverty, for they 
would not cling to wealth, and would break their security 
because they felt no need for it. With his own hands he would 
undo all the ties of his own authority. No declaration of law 
can raise bread from the ground. The willingness to obey is 
nothing compared with the capacity. The scope of authority 
inevitably dwindles, for it has lost touch. The rights of 
authority are all there, and the duty of obedience may still be 
unquestioned. Conditions, however, set in which make obedi- 
ence impossible. The power of society is expressed in the 
authority of the State. That power has grown up on the basis 
of an intensive cultivation of personal interests and rights. The 
mind has been trained to understand and weigh the significance 
of each social circumstance it encounters ; and under the 
pressure of such attention a power has arisen that is indeed a 
symbol of the freedbm of the individual. That power and 
authority, however, is the outcome and product, not the pre- 
requisite, of society: and it is in the vigorous activity and 
restlessness of each individual that authority draws its strength. 
Here is the struggle already endured which makes unnecessary 
the conflict of freedom and authority: for authority is always 
triumphant where it exists; it is those who screen themselves 
behind her and justify all manner of oppression on her behalf 
that in reality betray her. 

That principle, Penn remarks, which introduces “ implicit 
faith and blind obedience in religion will also introduce implicit 
faith and blind obedience in government. It is no more the 
law but the will and power of the superior that shall be the 
rule and bond of our subjection.”^ The principle had in it 
the seeds of its own undoing. Opinion could not be subdued 
by being destroyed. ‘‘ Unity,” he urges, ‘‘ not the least but 
the greatest end of government, is lost, for by seeking an unity 
of opinion by the way intended, the unity required to uphold 
us as a civil society will be quite destroyed.”* Authority, in 
other words, took into account the laws of social life. The 

* England* s Gnat Interest^ 1680, p. 68. 

* Cmmntofy upon tbo Prmut Condition of the Kingdom^ 1677, p. 29. 
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arbitrary disposition of a man who defied the movements of 
social conduct, and implanted discord and strife, was upsetting 
the foundation of the society he wronged, and the authority 
he owned. On the other hand, the individual who sank his 
personal interests and needs, and disposed of the rule and guid- 
ance of his own reason for the sake of a superior to whom he 
gave allegiance, had given over the rights of his life to another. 
His road led straight to social disaster. He owned a unity in 
the State at the expense of unity in society, for he was blind to 
the needs of his fellows as he was to his own. The first rule in 
social sympathy is social interest, and a man who is indifferent 
to poverty in himself is not likely to remove it in another. 
A community of interest is impossible among those who are 
incapable of understanding it; but society grows strong with 
the equilibrium of individual interest and social good. To seek 
a unity in obedience at the expense of a unity in interest was 
breaking society in order to regulate it. Those that “ relin- 
quish one to get the other (besides that they are unwise) will 
infallibly lose both in the end.”^ Sovereignty was separate 
from authority; while the one boasted, the other achieved. 
The authority of the State was argued when it was observed; 
the sovereignty of the State was observed when it had been 
argued. Authority is proved in obedience; but sovereignty 
presumed a located source for that obedience, and a superior 
will that demanded it. The reasons of obedience are too 
manifold and the changes in society too rapid to justify any 
particularisation. To single out the superior is at once to 
reduce the rest to inferiors, and obedience tends to become 
in spite of, rather than because of, themselves. The doctrine 
of sovereignty is not good for political authority in that it turns 
a difference into a grievance, a dissenter into a rebel, and a new 
interest in society into a dangerous interest to the State. 
Authority, however, is impersonal, and it is therefore impartial 
in its conclusions. It speaks loudly where there is most 
agreement, and is silent where there is none. Authority, in 
other words, has grown up as a result of a vigorous social inter- 
course, and has been based on the free compromise of equals. 
Where it is most popular it is least resisted, and where it has 
achieved most it has threatened least. Dissent is a denial of 
^ CmmiHtary up 9 m the Pretent Cenditien of the Kingdmy 1677, p. 29. 
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authority in fact as well as in form* So that authority cannot 
be an enemy where it cannot endure one. It is of such a 
character that it cannot bear incarnation, and the sovereign 
institution traps it but never expresses it. 

It is here we see the significance of Penn’s argument. ‘‘ The 
superstructure cannot quarrel or invalid its own foundation, 
thereby manifestly endangering its own security, for the effect 
is ever less noble than the cause, the gift than the giver, and 
the superstructure than the foundation.” ^ That was why the 
use of compulsion is so significant. It is obviously an effort 
to manufacture authority where it did not exist; and the effort 
was to be condemned in so far as it was at the expense of the 
free co-operation of the individual. If this is not Popery in 
temporals, what is? he once had asked. “You are afraid of 
Popery, yet many of you practise it; for why do you fear it, 
but for its compulsion and persecution ? ” ^ Persecution, not 
authority, Penn complained of, for it was the encroaching 
claims of the State and Church on grounds of sovereign right 
that offended the freedom of the individual, the security of 
society, and the authority of the State. What is dearer to man, 
he asks, than the liberty of his own conscience? “He that by 
compliance has lost it, carries his penalty with him, and is his 
own prison. Surely such practices must render government 
uneasy, and beget a great disrespect to the governors in the 
hearts of the people.”^ The State did not create a will for 
society to obey. “ We can call him Master who really is so 
to us; but doing it otherwise we should err.”^ In any case 
it did not describe the nature of the relationship. 

The effect of this blindness was not difficult in the observing. 
Penn had eyes to see, and saw. Never think him true to Caesar 
that is false to his own conscience, is an epitome of his attitude. 
“ Suppose the Prince by his severity conjures any into a com- 
pliance, he can upon no prudent ground assure himself of their 
fidelity whom he hath taught to be treacherous to their own 
convictions. Wise men rarely confide in those whom they had 
debauched from trust to serve themselves. At best it resembles 
but forced marriages, that seldom prove happy to the parties. 

* Commentary upon the Present Condition oj the Kingdom^ *^ 77 ) P* 3 ®* 

* England's Great Interests, 1680. • Ihid.^ P- * 7 - 

* Continued Cry of the Oppressed, 1675, Part i. p. 21. 
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Force makes hypocrites; it is persuasion only that makes con- 
verts.” ^ Authority must unbend. Appalling social evils existed, 
yet they remained unobserved. Sanctified by authority, the 
whole order of society was accepted, even more, blessed as right. 
Penn, however, knew of no superior moral will whose every 
regulation and sanction needed moral approval. Every factor 
of social life comes within his searching gaze. His observation 
is keen, and his judgment is unfettered: in this he differed from 
the rest. The result is he cites instances of social oppression 
which threatened the welfare of society: it is the emphasis he 
places upon them which is his contribution, and the reason is 
plain. The vast differences in society made its existence pre- 
carious. The discrimination between the official and the un- 
official Churches, the difference between the individual within 
the Church and without, the strength of the propertied class 
on the one hand and the non-propertied on the other, were 
evils which, if accentuated, would break the unity out of society. 
Their endurance made the community of interest impossible, 
and no sanctions of authority on the one hand, or willingness 
to suffer on the other, could alter the dangers of the situation. 
The Churches were sincere in their efforts, but by exploiting 
the methods of all selfish interests in society, they had justified 
them. 

So the superior will of the State is a fiction that needs to be 
studied further. It merely expressed the wide-awake interests 
that pressed close to authority. Obedience was expected from 
the whole of society, but the character of the laws might depend 
on a part. Each occupant of the throne was a law to himself, 
and, his will being endowed with a superior moral quality, 
received obedience and homage in society. But he found that 
there were powers in society which already existed, and any 
conflict with them made his existence very precarious. The 
Churches, for instance, rightly or wrongly, had a claim, though 
a steadily weakening claim, on their communicants: the pro- 
pertied class exerted a claim, and an ever-intensifying claim, on 
those who depended upon them. His authority, therefore, 
needed to take into account the scheme and designs already 
printed on the fabric of society. His position at the centre 
enabled him to play off one interest against the other, for each 
^ England^ s Present InteresU, 1675, p. 41. 
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was powerless without the accepted support of the other, and 
in the co-ordination of them all their existence and his authority 
prevailed. The State was as necessary to the propertied interests 
as to the Church interests. In the long run, the doctrine of 
sovereignty attempted to justify the powerful interests of society. 
For, in obedience to laws, there is a responsibility imposed upon 
all: the quality of the obedience of the individual, however, 
varies and depends on what share he has had in making the laws 
he must obey, or in what way the law gratifies the interests that 
concern him. Thus once again we see the doctrine of sove- 
reignty impeding progress, and by its rules encouraging the 
oppression that exists within society: the antagonised parties 
make no effort to co-operate, and the hopeless division of interest 
is presumed to have an inevitable existence. 

Having no illusions about the State, Penn could bring a free 
judgment to bear upon the regulations of authority. Just as 
a free conscience was a necessary to religion, so no institution 
could do right that curtailed it. There was no a 'priori superi- 
ority in the will of authority, so that its regulations were to be 
observed and understood before they were to be approved. 
The effect of such an examination is to expose rather ruthlessly 
the delicate apparatus of deceit that is deposited in the holy 
places of society. The doctrine of sovereignty existed as a 
screen to hide the evils in society, and defend those who 
waxed fat at the expense of the social good. The persistence 
of the doctrine implied an aggravation of the disease ; it 
threatened the life of society. With refreshing vigour Penn 
sets about him. He questions all the accepted codes of society 
that had remained unquestioned because they had been autho- 
rised. “ The proud man,” he remarks, “ not feeling himself 
interested, looks no further. He will not disquiet his thoughts 
with other men’s infelicities. It shall content him to believe 
they are just, and he had rather churlishly upbraid them as 
the cause than he be ready to commiserate or relieve them.”^ 
Penn is sensitive to the many evils that accompanied the genesis 
of capitalism. To him they cut at the root of society; autho-. 
rity inevitably sanctioned them, but the justification did not 
exist. We are not concerned, therefore, with his reasonings 
in economics, but rather with the point of. view he expresses. 

^ Hq Cross, no Crown (1702 edition), p. 182. 
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Those from a low condition acquire thousands, labour yet to 
advance yea double and treble those thousands ... see how 
fuU of the Charge is the shop-warehouse . . « running up 
and down as if they were to save the life of a condemned inno- 
cent. ... It is an enemy to Government and Magistrates, 
for it tends to corrupt, it hurts society; for old traders keep 
the young ones poor; and the great reason why some have 
too little and so are forced to drudge like slaves to feed their 
families and keep their chin above water, purely because the 
rich hold fast and press to be richer, and covet more, which 
drains up the little streams of profit for smaller folk. There 
should be a standard both to the value and time of traffic . . . 
and the trade of the master should be shared among the servants 
who deserve it.” ^ 

Some more ardent spirits in the Church could talk of the 
evil of covetousness, but there is significance in emphasis alone. 
The Church and Property interests were united, for both 
secured their ends at the expense of oppression in society. No 
wonder the Churches were blind to the evil. “ The covetous 
man is a monster in nature, an enemy to the State, and a disease 
to the body politic. He hates all useful arts and sciences as 
vain, lest they should cost him something in the learning . . • 
he lets houses fall and highways rot to prevent the charge of 
repair.”* Was it not the interests of good government to 
curb and rebuke excess ? * Should the vanity of the few make 
80 much toil for the very small, and the great excess of the 
one occasion the labour of others? ‘‘The sweat and tedious 
labour of the husbandman early and late,” he points out with 
great fervour, “ cold and hot, wet and dry, shall be converted 
into the pleasure, ease, and past-time of a small number of men. 
They plough and thrash the nineteen parts of the land, endure 
severity to feed the inordinate lusts of the twentieth: this is 
blasphemous.”^ Did not the covetous man desire to gain 
more and more from others, till all others must perish for want 
of subsistence?® Were evils such as these to remain unob- 
served in society? Was not the whole life of society being 
threatened owing to the wilful blindness of its members? 

^ No CrosSf no Croton (1702 edition), pp. zo^io. 

* Ibid., p. 205. * Ibid., p. 288. * Ibid., p. 220. 

* Commentary upon the Present Condition of the Kingdom, 1677, p. 8. 
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Indeed society, and likewise the authority of the State, could 
not exist unless a certain minimum of conditions were granted. 
The doctrine of sovereignty blinded those in authority, because 
the silence of the people made inscrutable the demand of their 
interests. According to Penn, however, ‘‘the prosperity and 
contentment of the people is the bond that first linked men 
into civility and made them reasonable and sociable, and void 
of this they shade insensibly into confusion and return to the 
savage nature of such as prey upon their own kind — for this 
is said to be the conditions of our ancestors before they under- 
took the benefits of concord and the usefulness of well-ordered 
government which restrains injustice by laws, and gives life 
to whatever may benefit mankind. But I cannot think that 
barbarous age so bad when force prevailed and strength of arms 
bore down all before it, when nothing could be called a man’s 
own longer than the absence of a more puissant champion gave 
him leave to enjoy it, when weakness and innocence was the 
greatest calamity, where robbery and stealing was a just title 
to all things a man could possess, and the secret thereof only 
lay in the strength of the possession; if we compare it with what 
has succeeded under episcopal jurisdiction, we shall find the 
same exorbitancy, but perhaps more grievous, coming upon 
the stage. The scene alone altered, since unrighteousness was 
established by a law and backed with religion.”^ This danger 
not only threatened the individual but the authority of the 
State. Economic pressure was rotting the whole system of 
government. “ The judges of the earth perverted judgment 
for reward, subjecting the laws to their will and interests.”^ 
Thus it was that the money and not the cause prevailed.* 
Government would not endure when its advantages were not 
manifest. The very reason why laws were readily submitted 
to, is because the parties rest in the assurance of equity.^ It 
was because the edicts of authority “ answered the cause of 
the people’s advancement, that they became a law to them.”® 
Justice, indeed, gained testimony in the hearts of the most 
barbarous.® The want of justice and the existence of in- 
equalities naturally endangers society. “Where civil rights 
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are daily violated and themselves in danger of ruin, such un- 
Idndness is ready to tempt them to believe that they should 
not contribute to the maintenance of such a government that 
yields them no security or civil protection. This unhappy 
flaw in the civil interest will prove an untoward crack in the 
Government.”^ There was no inevitability in government: 
it was the product of social effort and would die with the weak- 
ness of society. “ I take the boldness to say that if we would 
preserve our government, we must endear it to the people.”* 
Proportionately, indeed, as the Government cut off men 
from its protection, it cut them off from the Government; 
not only rendering a great number of people useless, but pro- 
voking them to be dangerous.”* 

It was therefore a dangerous illusion to talk of the rights 
of authority. Society had its interests, which needed con- 
tinuous gratification, and only in their gratification did autho- 
rity arise. The reality of law only appeared in the success with 
which it answered these interests. The good of the whole 
** is the rise and end of Government, but the good of the whole 
must needs be the interests of the whole, and, consequently, 
the interests of the whole is the rise and end of Government.” 
How, therefore, could Government exist when those in autho- 
rity were theoretically indifferent to the interests of society, 
and wished to do as they pleased? Did not ‘‘those under 
Government constrain and bound their desires and resentment 
with the satisfaction the law gives ? ” ^ The eyes of authority 
needed to be fixed on that minimum of conditions. The 
individual could not be so related to authority that he would 
be careless of the circumstances of his life. Unless the good 
of society was to be interpreted in terms of the interests of 
society, the good did not appear. Similarly, “ none can stumble 
at the word good, for every man may safely and easily inter- 
pret that for himself, since he must needs believe.” * Where 
people are protected from violence and injury, they cheerfully 
yield their obedience.* The formal possession of power did 
not imply the actual ownership. A government that outraged 

^ One Project for the Good of England^ 1680, p. 2. 

* Address to Protestants^ 1679, p. 52. 

* Continued Cry of the Oppressed^ Part L, 1675. 

^ Towards the Present and Future Peace of Europe^ 1693, p. 6. 

* One Project for the Good rf England^ 1680, p. 2. * Ibid, 
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Bodetjr had mortgaged its authority. Did not oppression 
make a poor country and a desperate people And were not 
men beside themselves when they transgressed their convic- 
tions?® Therefore the fiction of the superior moral will of 
authority had to go; “of all injustice, that is greatest that 
passes under the name of law.”® 

The will of those in authority was the law of society, only 
so far as society considered that there was an interest in obey- 
ing; the birth of a law is already present in the dispositions 
of society, and authority enunciates that law, or seeks so to do. 
Law, as throughout the realm of Nature, is merely the human 
appreciation of a uniformity already taken to exist. The 
complicated growth of social interests often hides, however, 
the uniformity that has arisen; the forces mount up, but they 
break like waves on the shores of society. Men were incapable 
of uniformity in conduct, even in obedience, unless they power- 
fully felt the urge. Law did not draw substance from the 
imagination of legislators. “ To be effectual,” as Penn em- 
phasises, “ there are required various parts or sorts of justice — 
to aim at the common good — that the legislator commands no 
more than lies in his power, and that the private good of a few 
be not more respected than the public good of the whole 
body.”^ The latter appears obvious in that it is the majority 
who count more. No violent persistence of will can dissever 
or transform the numerous interests in society; yet it is upon 
these interests that men build the plan of their conduct. 
Authority is too slow a growth that it can rise with the daring of 
a man’s ambition; the moral factor is important, for an unjust 
law is less a law because it is so much more difficult to obey. 
“ The subjects are not only not bound to accept it, but have 
it not in their power when the command is clearly and mani- 
festly unjust.”® That is why the content of the law is more 
important than its origin; and even if it is a democratic govern- 
ment, it cannot be sure that its projects will receive the common 
obedience which makes them laws. A people aroused by a 
prejudice will in time find a tyranny in having to suffer the 
results of it. The satisfaction of social interest was the founda- 
tion of political authority. “ Law is the common rule of 

Fruits of S^itudiy 1692, p. 55. * P* 

7 be Reasonableness of T oleration^ 1687, p. 33. • ibid,^ p. 34. 
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moral operations . . . therefore^ the first principle of moral 
operations ought to be the first principle of the law . . . and 
as the common good of a city or kingdom is the ultimate end 
of its government, therefore it ought to be the first beginning 
of the law.”^ A vision needs to be held commonly if it is to 
be loved commonly, and there can be no equal zest to obey 
a command where there is offensive significance in doing so. 
Men appear as units in the State, but they are weighted in 
their concerns; it is when the rule appeals adequately to the 
least disposed that it partakes of the nature of law. The 
actuality of law is measured by the scarcity of dissenters. 

We see, therefore, why the doctrine of sovereignty conflicts 
with the freedom of the individual and the authority of the 
State. Unless the limitations of those in formal power are 
understood, they will ever be eager to achieve in the short run 
at the expense of the long run, and the authority of the State 
will suffer. The obedience which is fulsome and gratifying 
to them, is meagre and difficult to society. There is no indis- 
soluble connection which enables the supply to meet the demand; 
but monopolising the ownership of authority, they become 
indifferent to the needs of society: competition, even in insti- 
tutions, is a good to society. By impoverishing society they 
would draw less loyalty from it: their indifference to society 
is met by the lack of affection; and since they were less con- 
cerned in furnishing society with what it wanted, society would 
find less need in feeding from their hands. The argument 
does not lose weight because those in power might find the 
strongly organised interests of society looming large in their 
horizon. The King needs money for his ventures, and there- 
fore needs the support of those who will provide it: can he, 
therefore, presume to oppose them? His bark is ever worse 
than his bite, and he will not. Does he not, therefore, yield 
to their interests ? The continuous conflict between the 
interests of society never ceases: the power of a landlord is 
seen in every tenant and labourer who bows to his will: but 
even so, his power is based on their implied consent, and a 
strain of circumstances might expose the precarious founda- 
tion of his authority. The tendency which made the King 
create rules in defiance of society, would make the landlord do 
^ Reatimahleness offohrati^f 1687, p. 33* 
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the same with his tenants: the oppressive element would pene- 
trate society. We see why a doctrine of sovereignty poisons 
society, and intoxicates those in power. They have a right 
to make laws, therefore they will make them. The landlord 
must feel his inferiority before the King, but his superiority 
before the tenant. The landlord’s submission to the King is 
only compensated by his domination of those below him: a 
mischievous fallacy has been set abroad which is ruining society 
and bringing pressure to bear on those least able to endure it. 
The advantage of the superior, being unlimited, is not to be bound 
by the advantage of the inferior: this fever in society weakens 
the whole constitution. It leads society away from the current 
of its normal life and actually defeats the interests of those in 
power. Well may landlords complain of the fall of rents, 
and have their lands thrown into their hands, when by their 
own acts they have taken away the means to traffic, and those 
materials that men must work upon for their support.” ^ This 
is, by analogy, an epitome of the whole situation. Authority 
must have its eyes on the earth and not in the heavens. The 
building up of authority is, indeed, a social effort: he cannot 
presume to possess it who is indifferent to the means of pre- 
serving it. Authority existed as an advantage to society, and 
the benefit of those in power was secured not at the expense 
of those below, but with their advantage. No declaration of 
will created law, even though it came from the highest source: 
for the establishment of law or the practice of obedience de- 
pended in the long run upon the advantage which accrued to 
those who accepted the law. Their continuous disadvantage 
would make the path of law and authority impassable. Yet 
law, as the mere declaration of will, ignores that vital factor. 

That is why an excessive respect for tradition was an evil to 
society. The interests of society were ignored because of a 
fiction of superiority that was associated with the efforts of the 
heroes of the past. The incidence of tradition and the sovereign 
State bore unevenly upon society. The interests of the indi- 
vidual were to be ignored because he suffered from a sense of 
inferiority. Yet upon him the brunt of obedience was to fall. 
It was upon him that the future of society depended, and 
through him that the good things of society were handed down. 

* Commntary upon the Present Condition of the Kingdom^ 1677, p. 8. 
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He was to be made for tradition, rather than that he should 
initiate rules for himself: this was a wrong to himself as well 
as his ancestors, where the value of their experience was to be 
found chiefly in the opportunity future generations would have 
of utilising their experience for their advantage: the effort was 
wasted if it was not for human advantage: and there were none 
to judge but those who seek it. Thus the whole organisation 
of society, in which the superior fed on the inferior, was justi- 
fied. On the one hand the doctrine of sovereignty claimed 
that since a rule was authorised by the State it was right, and, 
so long as the State desired it to continue, it should continue, 
and it would be right for it to continue: on the other hand, 
the philosophy of tradition observed the system and noticed 
that its age was its justification, and as with Burke, would argue 
that it had shown its value in its capacity of endurance. In 
each case the individual is encouraged to sink his personal interests 
and desires for the advantage of a superior authority. There 
was, of course, no relevance in introducing the argument, did 
not the authorities in power see the advantage. For oppression 
is old, and the powerful interests are provided with an armour 
of probity. It is indeed in the homage paid to tradition that 
authority expects reverence, for government is the oldest of 
human institutions. The magnificence of the State institution 
rises on the pillars of her traditions. Authority meets with 
obedience now, but this has always been the case: the genera- 
tions of the dead have lived and died in her service. The God 
of our fathers cannot easily be disposed of : the treasures of the 
past, its literature and civilisation, every benefit of which society 
was conscious, whether material or spiritual, came through the 
fruitful medium of the State. The affection of society for these 
things would be expressed in admiration of the State. The 
fruits of society being often so good, the probability was that 
much would be forthcoming. 

To Penn this might well seem to reveal the barrenness of 
authority: being uncreative, it repeated the wise words of the 
past, and on the basis of the respect for them, claimed a right 
to an ambition of its own. For though it is more to the advan- 
tage of the individual to follow tradition rather than the un- 
concerned will of a superior, yet by following his own interests 
the individual was nearest of all to his own welfare. The indi- 
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vidual had differences that composed the problem of his exist- 
ence: his success in solving them, indeed, is of first importance 
to authority. A doctrine of sovereignty allied with tradition 
would tempt him to shelve the problem, which would in reality 
accentuate it. Authority became at once the source of all evil 
to him: the unscrupulous allegiance to tradition, far from 
soothing his complaint, might increase it. His interests demand 
the satisfaction of certain needs: the starvation of them makes 
him involuntarily conscious of them. It was necessary there- 
fore that laws be abrogated or changed according to the present 
disposition and inclinations of men: for laws are arbitrary, and 
in circumstantial things may be brought to our manners; whereas 
our members have something of natural necessity in them and 
cannot be brought to the laws without prejudice and violence.’’^ 
Government needed to be directed according to the present 
circumstances and conditions in which men live . . . not for 
the preservation of that which is no more, even a worn-out 
generation.* That is why the ownership of power through 
ancestry helped to encourage a doctrine of sovereignty, and 
threatened authority: for the merit which had enabled authority 
to grow up would be misunderstood and taken to inhere in the 
personality of the owner. In view of this, the upstart is the 
noble man . . . ‘‘the man who got it by his virtue.”* As 
for the rest, “ men of blood, out of their gear and trappings, 
without their feathers and finery, have no more marks of honour 
of Nature stamped upon them, than their inferior neighbours. 
Penn did not admire blue blood, because he had never seen it. 
It was inventions like these which blinded men to the facts of 
authority: a capacity was taken to exist which actually did 
not exist: the House of Lords suffers to-day from being an 
average group of men with exceptional privileges. The socia 
attitude which found a charm in their ways and a wisdom m 
their decisions in reality hurts society. It was based on the 
traditional reverence men have always felt for unseen mngs, 
that has always acted as a drag on human progress. This was 
seen in its highest form in the State, and an unseen supenonty 
is taken to exist. It is, however, in the ferrile soil of soci 
interest that the roots of authority grow. The standards of 

» CvmmMtary upon the Prosont Condition of tbo Kingdom, 1677, p. 4 - * P* 
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authoritjr existed in society. An ancestor’s character is no excuse 
for a man’s ill actions but an aggravation of his degeneracy.^ 
Authority has no need to be claimed where it is owned and 
where none dispute it: it is difficult to talk about it without 
lying. It is only in the strong gratification of social interests 
that authority develops: and the interests of society demand 
suitable measures. 

3. The Problem of Obedience 

An attack on the doctrine of Sovereignty, to be adequate, 
must meet the whole problem of obedience in the State. 
Authority exists where obedience is obtained, but of what 
value is that observation? It does not take into consideration 
the immediate difficulties that befall society. Who shall have 
the rights, if any, of initiation, and why? or, who have the 
power of initiation, and why? Laws are not the creation of 
the will of legislators, but are imminent in the unspoken demands 
of every interest in society. Admitting this, who shall pluck 
the strings of society? The interests of society are manifold, 
and the laws that fit them as numerous too. What genius can 
read the dispositions of society from the conflicting voices that 
arise? 

The legislator is an adventurer who puts to sea in a frail 
bark: he is to be excused if he strengthens his equipment where 
the hazards are so great. His central position does at least 
broaden his horizon: and since it is of him that people will 
complain, it is to him that people will give advice. He loses 
his private personality and becomes a fictitious man whose life 
has for its experience the outside interests of society. His ideas 
may possibly be more profound and involuntarily wise purely 
as the result of the unique experience he encounters: but the 
experience is never representative — that is the tragedy. The 
ideas of right and wrong are mere reflections upon the experi- 
ences men have encountered: the more restricted we are in 
our living, and the less we are conscious of the outside social 
interests, the less likely we can give a judgment on social matters. 
We can understand the confusion, therefore, that has allowed 
the authority of the State to expand into a doctrine of sove- 
^ No Crossy no CrowHy 1702, p. 172. 
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reignty. The will of legislators is differently placed from the 
will of the individual: it is always followed by uniform obedience, 
and therefore it is the will that creates the law. The antecedent, 
however, is not invariable. Men group themselves into uniform 
rules through public opinion and the insensible growth of tradi- 
tions and customs: men are conforming to a community of 
obedience and are under law, but the will of the legislator did 
not precede it. When men talk about law most, they like it least, 
and those rules are strongest which need least authorisation. 
This is not to say that the legislator merely confirms the nascent 
regularities of society. For the legislator has at his elbow the 
apparatus of power, and of all interests in society his is the most 
powerful. The studious inculcation of the martial spirit, and 
of organised ignorance into the services that serve him, has 
enabled his power to grow in spite of their disadvantage. Here 
we see the legislator tragically biased. Power seems most 
obvious where there is violence: in reality force and violence 
are diseases which weaken power and drag it relentlessly into 
the paths of fatigue. Force is the dissipation of power, not 
the outcome. It breaks every body that would serve it, and 
every mind that would think for it. A soldier never questions 
why. He wipes out every enemy of authority — ^he obeys because 
law is sheer will to him. Such friends as these are dangerous to 
those in authority: it raises in them an undue expectation of 
obedience. Only the wise among them can penetrate the dark- 
ness. It is an unfortunate experience, however, and tends at 
once to invalidate the representative character of the experiences 
they meet. For armies are not run for the good of the soldiers; 
the commander finds no boundaries to his power, and his will 
becomes law independent of the advantages of those he com- 
mands. His carelessness may kill some, but society fills up the 
gaps; it is an agreeable freedom, for many can fill the places. 
His will continuously gratifies itself and becomes law ; his 
authority remains untouched. He does not appreciate the 
evil, because he is not aware of it. The army is his property, 
and with his eyes fixed on his domain he does not see the dis- 
tress or poverty that results in society. It is little wonder that 
the departments of war refuse regulation. The leaders are not 
elected, and an admiral who restricted himself to the water 
became the lord of it. There was little hereditary here, but 
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more respect. He inspired in course of time reverence from 
authority. 

The struggle of conquest and the military associations of the 
State can easily be understood. The body is used to its imme- 
diate gratification, but the outbreak of desire is often at the expense 
of the good of the whole. It is so with the outbreak of coercion 
in the State, and though the energy seems tremendous, it is 
tremendous in the discharge rather than the composition. It 
feeds on the strength of society, and within society appears 
destructive, for the weapons forged are turned against her. 
The point we urge is that there are certain traditional accom- 
paniments to the offices of authority which exist, so that those 
in office can utilise their resources indifferently. It is important 
because the inferiors are submissive, and being relatively small 
in number can be ignored because they can be dismissed or 
replaced. These men come between the king and his people. 
Their society may be continuously transformed, so that its life 
does not depend on the personality of its members. Obedience 
is the characteristic of this society because it is the terms of 
their participation. Their only interest is to obey. What causes 
such slavery? The distress of society moves some to live anyhow 
rather than nohow: others have a joy in a show of strength; 
whilst many, being conscious of no restriction, see none. The 
armies are drawn in each case from men of that type which do 
not help to build up great societies: for society is only great 
in its individuals. A large army and a great people do not go 
together. The State authority which exploits this obedience 
at its hands, endangers society. Individuals are drawn out of 
social life, and are taught to blunt that discrimination which 
alone can advance their welfare. A Mussolini who drills his 
society into an army, destroys his authority by blinding it. The 
doctrine of sovereignty is inevitable, but is exploited at the 
expense in the long run of his authority. He is given no guide, 
and cannot understand the bearing of his rules and regulations. 
Society has become hard as steel, and on such hard ground no 
fruit can grow. 

The implication is somewhat striking. If those in authority 
have power and can impose obedience quite independent of the 
nature of the rules, that power they possess for themselves is at 
the expense of the power of society as a whole. Thus while 
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those in authority have the most powerful interests in society, 
their exercise is at the expense of their authority. The use of 
compulsion in the State can prevent men studying their own 
interests. It cannot by itself advance them. Those in authority 
have this destructive power to the highest. The landed interests 
can impose their will upon their inferiors, but the land will only 
yield its rent upon conditions. These conditions may be beaten 
down, especially when the tenants are insecure or disunited: 
but as a last resort nature cries for justice where man would 
refuse it. In the State, however, those in authority can utilise 
the forces of coercion for their benefit : those in society can be 
reduced to submission, for the methods are so much more varied. 
When the mind must yield to the needs of the body, physical 
power becomes productive in society: it at least spreads the 
habit of obedience. The capitalist or the landlord have the 
material advantages of life which the individual cannot do 
without, and he must submit in order to live. But the State 
authority has command over every outward physical advantage 
of which the individual is aware: if he has a house it will be 
destroyed ; a body, it will be crippled; a stock of food, it will 
be stolen, for there is no limit to the nature of offence which 
trained military men will commit. 

In this background, therefore, we are better in a position to 
appreciate the problem of obedience. At any particular time 
those in authority have actually the forces of coercion at their 
disposal. It is a personal power. The first principle of society 
is to avoid destruction and waste, so that it is to the interests 
of all to avoid the ruin which must follow on the wake of this 
coercive power. If the laws of the State exist in embryo in 
society, how are they to be discovered? Does not the accumu- 
lation of force induce at once a spirit of submissiveness? Need, 
therefore, those in authority bother to discern, where fear has 
silenced all queries and complaints? It is because the triumph 
in the short run is so obvious that it is taken for granted that it 
will endure in the long run. The opposite, however, is the case. 
Force separates men, and oppression is so disliked as to be 
avoided. The fugitives will fly and leave their possessions: 
but after that they will not be worth the capture. The urge to 
defend his own interests is the most powerful which a man 
knows; and any interference from without will be borne with 
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only so long as it must. If well-being depends on self-interest, 
then any interference on the part of those in authority with 
self-interest means that in the future they cannot draw from 
the full being of men. Thus, by the sheer inflation of its will, 
authority loses its value and restricts its scope. If society is so 
poor in her benefits and the good things of the individual are so 
few, there are fewer reasons why the individual has cause to fear 
the threat of compulsion. Life itself is more easily risked when 
its advantages are so meagre. In reality, therefore, the norm 
of conduct is determined within society. The forces at the 
disposal of authority are important, but they do not monopolise 
the horizon. The individual, indeed, works out his self-interest 
by a measure of these factors, and therefore he must always 
succeed. The individual obeys the laws, because they are worth 
while obeying; if they were not, he would suffer the conse- 
quences. The balance of advantage must always be felt by the 
individual, for whether he obeys or disobeys, it will always be 
self-interest that triumphs. No authority can break down such 
obstinacy as this. It is compelled to see itself as one among a 
million forces: it finds itself judged and tested by those it had 
hoped to dominate. (The individual, conscious of the pressure 
of other circumstances, acts accordingly, and those in authority 
find insuperable powers set loose against them.) 

The individual resets his equilibrium. The menace of force 
does not stand alone: it is to be compared and related with 
the advantages and benefits which the individual finds in life. 
It is when the new command interferes with these benefits 
too ruthlessly, that disobedience is thought of: the deeper 
the offence the more likely the disobedience, for the individual 
has a loss to face in any case. Society can be angry, and at 
times, whether spasmodically or with organisation, will defend 
with tremendous might its interests. It is the relationship of 
the new rule in society to the interests of society that determines 
the likelihood of obedience; and on the solid foundation of the 
interests of society the laws are built. 

We conclude, therefore, that the laws of society do not result 
from the will of the legislature, even though it has at its dis- 
posal the possession of force. How, then, are the rules of 
society to be formulated? Where customary law is powerful 
the problem does not press, but with the advance of imagina- 
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tive legisbtion many rules are proposed that possibly may be 
implied in the interests of society. Since the enunciation of 
the law is in many ways a venture, how can the composition 
o£ those in authority be so arranged as to put them in a wiser 
position? Monarchy obviously has definite advantages and is 
suitable where customary law is powerful. He gathers experi- 
ence over a long period and his observation of society is not 
snatched, but long and enduring. He will be selfish, but not 
necessarily at the expense of society. The general rule of 
customary law makes unnecessary that intensive knowledge of 
peculiar and separate interests ever on the move in an age of 
innovation. No improvement in the mere technique of 
government, however, solves the problem of obedience: though, 
cettris paribuSy the problem can become less involved. If 
authority is built on power, then it shows itself in society where 
no social effort is wasted in conflict or disintegration, but suc- 
ceeds in gratifying its endeavours and transforming the environ- 
ment. The interests of the individual cannot be understood 
by another, nor, on the other hand, are they necessarily under- 
stood by himself. It is, however, only by his own mind that 
the widest appreciation of his own interests can be understood 
adequately: for time and place, blood and circumstance, create 
the million differences which make each individual a phenomenon 
in society. Where men think more of their interests they are 
likely to change them, and by changing them become more 
conscious of them, A democratic organisation of government 
is useful in creating an opportunity for the individual to express 
coherently the nature of his interests: though a hopeless con- 
flict of interests in society makes quite impossible any fruitful 
results. 

That an attack on sovereignty is not an attack on authority 
is proved by Penn’s efforts to deal with the problem of obedience 
in the State. By altering the character of legislators their 
will might, it was thought, become more according to law and 
would be followed by obedience. It was, according to Penn, 
to the interests of kings that the people shall have a share in 
making the laws, where otherwise they are no kings of free 
men, but of slaves, who are their enemies for making them so.' 
The prince is thereby freed from the jealousy of the people, 

' England's Prmnt InttrtsUy 1672, p. 14. 
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and where men have completely consented to a law they must 
blame themselves when they suffer from it.^ How could men 
seek to improve, when they are not sure of what they have*? 
Government is free to the people under it when the laws rule, 
and the people are a party to those laws.® The extent of his 
democratic ideas can be seen in the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania; but he never fails to realise that the mere technique 
of government, though important, does not cover the whole 
ground. In its most perfect form the democratic machinery 
cannot assure that the effect of the ‘‘ laws ” thus propounded 
will be the same as anticipated. How, in any case, can a repre- 
sentative system express the interests of society where the 
power is so unevenly distributed? Men are as units, but they 
yield unconsciously to the desires of those who have the power: 
no plan of representation can alter the fact that the govern- 
ment, as a result, expresses the powerful interests of society, 
consciously controlled by, perhaps, a small minority. The 
devising of laws proceeds accordingly: but when obedience is 
expected, it is then that all the unawakened interests of society 
rouse themselves as from a dream, and find that obedience is 
not compatible with their liberty. 

We are leaving out altogether the question of minorities. 
Society is so organised that even with the most perfect machinery 
of government the rules that are proposed only issue from those 
interests that are most active and powerful in society. The 
unanimity of decision is relatively unimportant: the grounds 
and quality of the consent are important. For when the rule 
has met unevenly the needs of the people, then no fact of 
approval in the origin of the law can deny the disapproval in 
the obedience of it. We are not saying that human will or 
opinion is to be ignored: on the contrary, it is everything, and 
is the only outlet a man has for the interests he wished to 
express. We are rather arguing that opinion is the outlet, 
but not the full expression of the man, and that there are 
interests belonging to him which he cannot and does not ex- 
press in their right emphasis. None hear the babble or the 
innocents. It is a losing fight from the beginning. He is 
bom in a system which dissatisfies him, and nothing can over- 

* England^ i Present InterestSy 1672, p. 14. • Ibid» 

* Frame of Government of Pennsylvania^ 1682. 
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come it. The interests he has, he has not really chosen : social 
necessity, upbringing, and environment have in reality forged 
them: here is an allegiance which is blind, but he owns these 
interests because he must, and in society they are already 
weighted. 

It is his personal interests, few as they are, that determine 
the conduct of the individual. The absence of one personal 
interest is an unbearable loss: his precarious position binds him 
body and soul to those who can secure them for him. If a 
man has labour power, and not the materials necessary for pro- 
duction, he becomes a wage slave; no knowledge of the land 
can overcome the need for it. In each case, by social neces- 
sity, one interest on the part of the individual can only be 
secured by his absorption of others, which he must share as a 
condition or an implication of his own. Like the Church 
interest in the State, so the individual in society binds himself 
to the powers that exist. We do not commit suicide when 
we disapprove of the world: but to live in it, and according 
to it, makes us responsible for it unless we have done our utmost 
to change it: and to die is the one thing left which may be 
productive, though we shall not live to see the result. Thus 
men give lip service to interests which are not their own: and 
society, being as it is, consists of men who talk about things of 
which they know nothing, and approve of interests that they 
have not enjoyed. The machinery of government cannot cure 
such ills as these. Thus do the powerful interests in society 
stretch their tentacles over the whole conduct of life. Each 
personal interest of a man carries with it, by implication, a 
thousand other interests that the conditions of society make 
imperative. Here the owners of the powerful interests score 
heavily, for others besides themselves are claiming aloud the 
sanctity of their interests. Their personal interests find 
therefore, a deep source of gratification in society, and what 
they personally hold as dear others formally acknowledge 
throughout society. Personal interests are unevenly distributed, 
and society, being a living organism, ever carries the offence 
with it. 

The representative institution, therefore, does not go far to 
help us in our problem. Men are already driven to embrace 
ideas which are not of their own construction; their interests 
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cannot lire unless tlie7 are set in an environment over which 
they have no control: and Parliament, even if it could faith- 
fully represent the ideas of the people, is no remedy for their 
grievances* For an agreement has been wrung from the 
people, and the writing on the statute-book is the last chapter 
in a long story of oppression. Little wonder, therefore, that 
when obedience is demanded and the people are referred to, 
that the tale of suffering is retold: the value of the proposed 
law appeals to them accordingly as it satisfies their personal 
interests, and the satisfaction, as we have shown, is mean. We 
have reached closer to the root of the problem. The laws of 
society are often borne by the travail of her children. The 
stupendous powers which exist and bend men heart and soul 
into any mould, are forces that search out society, and sweep 
magistraUy through the centuries. The movements are power- 
ful, even though they are in the dark. The power of conven- 
tion, customs, and accepted values, anything which civilisation 
carries with it, have already judged the significance of the 
individual as he appears on the stage of society. The pains he 
feels on his inception it has been a policy to ignore. But we 
cannot. If we ignore the nature of the premises, we shall 
be surprised at the tragedy of the conclusion, for customs are 
good if they end where they begin. The individual who is 
introduced to them becomes habituated to them, and nothing 
disturbs his interest: but when they are exploited to foster 
rules upon him as the result of will, he suffers discomfort: a 
new factor enters the horizon that draws strength from him. 
The reason is plain. The fortunate ones who are deriving 
advantage, finding that it is unquestioned, become ambitious: 
they seek new benefit, and the power they bring to bear is 
correspondingly great. The implications of the interests which 
they see as necessary, they would foster on society. Society, 
which already has found a necessity in admitting their interests, 
must follow out the implications. But the implication, spoken 
with the words of the legislator, acts as a rancour in the soul. 
The individual has signified his support of the measure: but 
the difficulty of his approval is only equalled by the difficulty 
of his obedience. All men would have laws that fitted the 
needsjof their own interests: but the existence of powerful 
interests makes the needs of the powerful few crush all others 
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in opposition: a democratic institution merely registers com- 
pletely the offence. 

A wage-earner, for instance, has his interests as a worker and 
as a dependant on capital to consider: if the former comes 
nearest to him, the latter cannot be ignored. He will submit 
to conditions directly against his interests as a worker merely 
because his dependence on a capitalist (and this is the interest 
he admits, and is beyond his control) demands it of him. He 
gives his signature to the agreement, but the difficulty of assent 
becomes as great as the difficulty of endurance. The capitalist 
rightly finds his way to a law that gratifies his own interests, 
and so also does the wage-earner. The law that results meets 
the approval of all, but it is a subterfuge and sham for the 
dominance of a few. The very sign of his power is in the in- 
terests he holds at ransom, and in every individual that knows 
him. Thus do the laws arise through the sovereign institution 
of the State. No measure can hold the light of day unless 
it has power behind it: it is the power of the interest, not the 
community who holds it, which secures the triumph. As a 
result, the desires of a few who own the weapons of power, 
colour legislation : and every subject finds a difficulty in absorb- 
ing the new interests which may weaken still further the sig- 
nificance of their personal interests for which they sacrifice so 
much. Obedience is often a matter of mathematics. Not 
even assent justifies obedience. Assent was given because, by 
the nature of things, it was impossible to deny it: but dis- 
obedience is justified where it is possible. There has been 
no agreement, no consensus ad ideiUy when one of the parties 
has enslaved the other. Power has made the agreement; if 
necessary, it would unmake it. We have no need to multiply 
instances. The tenant has his interests, but conditions, quite 
beyond his control, are such that dependence on the landlord 
makes a good relationship vital for the preservation of his per- 
sonal interests. He will suffer or support all the measures of 
those who have power over him. The capitalist has in his 
possession an abundant command over material resources. The 
sanctity of contract, the growth of a monetary economy, the 
general allegiance to the belief in the rightness of property 
ownership, the ignorance and weakness of the individual worker 
alone and unassisted, have all gone to build up the power of a 
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relatively few men in the new society. The movements of 
power will explain much. Similarly the individual follows 
the authorities of the Church, for the Christianity he owns 
can only be preserved through their assistance: and he will 
obey the State because its authority is necessary for the benefits 
he appreciates in society. Thus it is that the distribution of 
power makes hypocrites of us all, and eliminates as of no account 
the formal approval of society. 

We have stressed this aspect of the problem for obvious 
reasons. The individual has a bundle of interests : these 
interests are related to one another by certain principles, and 
only by an understanding of these principles can we receive 
light in understanding the problem of political obedience. The 
dearest interests of a man are those for which he feels that his 
own personality has been responsible. We state this as a matter 
of observation: the creative instincts of man are the closest, 
and a family, a manner of life, and the efforts of his own capa- 
city come nearest to expressing his personal interests. Around 
these central interests subsidiary interests have grown up. 
They also engage his attention and allegiance, but they are 
strained and qualitatively apart from the affection with which 
he holds the creative interests of his life. They depend on 
outside factors over which his control is infinitesimal, but as 
they are, they become the pillars of his construction, without 
which the whole must fall to pieces. He is dependent on 
some who, if they wish, can upset his personal interests by 
denying him their necessary accompaniments. His personal 
interest necessitates the prevention of such a catastrophe: 
the circle of interests widens. The power of those in State 
authority has to be considered in the same way: for the State 
can cut off from the individual benefits and advantages which 
he has to take for granted in the construction of personal 
interests. His political interest will encourage him to a 
correct relationship with the State. Thus it is that the indi- 
vidual reacts to the powerful interests scattered in society. 
His general interests need to be considered from this point 
of view. 

The general interests of a man cover all his interests, whilst 
the needs and necessities of his personal interests are the reasons 
for his absorption of the impersonal ones. An individual 
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who has power in society finds but little dijficulty in preserv- 
ing his personal interests, and can choose from an abundant 
field the other interests necessary for their upkeep. His general 
interests, in other words, are nearly equated with his personal 
interests. An individual who is powerless in society finds 
that his personal interests are so difficult in the maintenance 
as to be at stake, bound, as he is, by the iron grip of other 
interests over which he had no control. In the struggle to 
express personal interests, therefore, those who are powerless 
will have to give approval to all manner of impersonal interests, 
and the general interests become almost impersonal by nature. 
Thus a law which satisfies the general interests of society may 
give unequal satisfaction to the personal interests of those who 
compose it. 

No labour law could be passed effectively, for instance, that 
was not based, no matter what the character of the clauses, 
on the continuance of the wage system. It might be the will 
of the majority to consider the labour interests quite apart 
from the dependence of capital; but a law that ignored it 
missed the facts of the situation and would fail because it would 
be impossible. The whole strain of legislation would be 
capitalistic, in spite of the personal interests of the workers. A 
proposal to destroy the wage system could only be possible 
where the wage-earning interest was weak: for the facts made 
the wage-earning interests of the workers necessary to their 
personal interests: and when they could defy the capitalists, 
their interests as wage-earners would have already been severed. 
So long, in other words, as power is unevenly distributed, so 
long must legislation be oppressive. The penalty would be 
that those in power would crush those that defied them. The 
mining industry represents powerful interests, for the rest of 
the country depends on it. No law can be approved in society 
which offends its interests, for the community is dependent 
upon them, even though it is hostile to their aims. The wrong 
of defying Parliament does not appear when the reasons for 
parliamentary authority are taken into account. No argument 
of right can restrain the growing powers of a new institution, 
even though the body is a trade union and the outcome is a 
general strike. Whether or not it is the powerful interests 
that initiate legislation, the laws will take into account those 
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who have power in societ7: but it is an evil to ignore the per- 
sonal interests of those who are powerless in society. The 
democratic machinery may be perfect, and the decisions 
unanimous: the formal approval does not blind us to the 
dissatisfaction implied by the necessity for it. 

The character of the approval of rules that are suggested in 
the legislature, being as it is, the quality of obedience to them 
must suflEer accordingly. But the only test as to the actual 
presence of a law is obedience. No unanimity of approval 
of a law is a certification for its existence, if it is not met by 
a unanimity in obedience. The existence of disobedience 
proves that somewhere the general interests were not satisfied. 
Suppose the same individual who had approved the law, now 
disobeys it. The explanation is clear. As far as he could 
judge, his general interests had fitted in with the rule; his 
refusal, later on, to comply with it merely proves the inaccuracy 
of his judgment. His general interests had justified his 
approval, and only his general interests could justify his obedi- 
ence: his approval only had value in so far as it accurately 
anticipated his obedience. His general interests committed 
him to disobedience: his anticipation was inaccurate, but his 
general interests, by preventing his obedience, had destroyed 
the law. For the passing of a law is in reality the anticipating 
of one: the law only exists when it appears. General interests 
act as the only guide, and the distribution of power as the only 
determinant in the new uniformities that arise in society. Dis- 
obedience may indicate a new distribution of power and the 
growth of new interests hitherto ignored. 

We are in a position, therefore, to judge as to the bearing of 
the doctrine of sovereignty on the whole problem of obedience. 
The life of the individual is so expressed that the benefits of 
society are indispensable to him. The authority of the State 
acts as a means by which he can possess those benefits in security, 
and organise his life accordingly. An outbreak of disobedience 
breaks social unity and prevents that security, without which 
the conscious regulation of life becomes impossible. The evil 
is not in those who disobey. Laws always satisfy the general 
interests of the people. The problem of obedience does not 
arise in the case of laws. In the case of projects or schemes 
suggested by those who call themselves legislators, the new 
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ideas they suggest receive the public attention in society: society 
may agree to live under a new law, but will only do so in so far 
as its general interests necessitate. General interests oblige 
men to laws, and where there is no obligation there is no obedi- 
ence. Disobedience is not a fault to charge the disobedient 
with. They have broken no law, such is impossible: it is a 
fault to charge legislators with, for they have ignorantly sug- 
gested a new rule which actually does not meet the general 
interests of society: so that the eflEect of their proposition is 
to break the unity out of society, and prevent the growth of 
authority upon which the welfare of society depends. 

Since general interests do not validate a law, those in authority 
act accordingly, and utilise the forces at their disposal so that 
the general interests will oblige men to a law. The disobedient 
will be cognisant of a new circumstance and will reset an 
equilibrium so that it will be to the general interests to obey: by 
the same fact the rule becomes law. Those who own political 
authority are not diflEerent from others who possess power: and 
it is only in the creation of new forces, inherent in themselves 
and not in society, that obedience becomes entire. Those who own 
authority become, therefore, one among the numerous classes of 
men whose power conclusively penetrates the whole of society. 

The argument, therefore, to be adequate, must be similar. 
The pressure of impersonal interests cannot endure for long 
without impeding social progress. They are not held by 
the individual for any other reason than that they are necessary 
for the maintenance of his personal interests. It is a formal 
allegiance, not actual. Should a redistribution of power change 
the character of impersonal interests, then the others will be 
thrown over for no better reason than that they will no longer 
be necessary. There is no breach of trust, for it is only the 
personal interests that possess the love and loyalty of the man. 
That is why, for instance, the use of force or coercion in the 
State can never solve the problem of obedience. The outbreak 
of force may alter the disposition of general interests so as to 
compel obedience: but it would be a case of one unwanted 
impersonal interest being replaced by another. Force may 
rouse society so that obedience, in view of the penalties, be- 
comes necessary. For the same reason it can last only so long 
as the force exists; the removal implies that the old. position 
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returns. We argue that it is futile to observe the machinery 
of government without understanding the motives of men. 
They pass laws in spite of themselves, and obey them too: in 
both cases the weight of influence is borne by outside circum- 
stances over which they have no control. This assures, of 
course, the continuity of legislation as well as the eternal economy 
of social effort through a thousand ages. It is a drag on social 
progress, though it is a restraint on social disaster. Who can 
deny that the implication of conflicting personal interests might 
spell social ruin: and the sober, if tragic, pressure of impersonal 
interest limits the imagination of the individual and makes 
his wishes relevant to the society in which he must live. The 
weakness of the individual, however, does not belittle his sig- 
nificance. It is only through him that these outside forces of 
society bear significance. The ceaseless efforts of the individual 
make a reconstruction of standards necessary. When the pro- 
ject fosters impersonal interests in the individual which do not 
reflect the position in society, they will be rejected because they 
will be unnecessary. An accident, a subterfuge, or a false 
anticipation may have driven society into the unanimity of 
assent. But if the individual finds it unnecessary to acquire 
the freshly constructed impersonal interests, he will fling them 
aside. Personal interest is the foundation of a man^s com- 
mitments. Only by understanding this can we attempt to 
understand his obligations to society. 

Authority in the State, implying, as it does, a general obe- 
dience, must exist when the conditions are favourable. The 
problem of obedience does not exist under a regime of cus- 
tomary law, because the relation between personal and im- 
personal interests are fixed. The growth of imaginative 
legislation shows how the effort of social thinking expresses itself 
in the difficulty of obedience. The respect for the past, the 
attachment to tradition and the nation (which means nothing 
unless visualised at its source), have all exerted their influence 
in favour of authority. The obedience which is already implied 
in the attitude of the weak to the strong finds its fullest expres- 
sion in the State, whose officers possess their own power, and 
can so direct the will of the powerful interests as to bend even 
those who own them by impersonal interests that they find 
it to their general interests to admit. The test of evaluation. 
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however, percolates from the highest to the lowest in societ7« 
The personal interests of the individual always reconstruct the 
impersonal interests attachable to them; and it is upon the 
humble grounds of the lowest that the mighty edifice of the 
highest is built. Nothing stronger than social acquiescence is 
the foundation of authority. 

Only peril awaits those who presume too far upon such shifty 
sands. The more difiicult obedience is, the less it should be 
claimed, though it may well be asked for. A demonstration of 
force by those who own the weapons blinds those in authority 
and reduces the capacity in society of enduring a general 
obedience and renders insecure the whole establishment of laws. 
It means, in other words, the decay of authority. An undue 
impatience to obtain obedience in the short run, ruins the pros- 
pect of obedience in the long run. It is an attitude which the 
doctrine of sovereignty well encourages; for in the knowledge 
that the will of those in authority is law, it will be argued that 
the disobedience must be reduced to obedience on behalf of law 
and the authority of the State. It is in reality a fever which 
wastes the strength of society. Men of powerful interests in 
society do not need the State for the strength of allegiance 
which is paid to them. The very meaning of their power is 
that the impersonal interest of inferiors is binding society into a 
homage of obedience. Where the State must break out with 
force so that the general interests will urge men to absorb an 
impersonal interest, where otherwise they would have not, the 
impersonal interest is important to the individual only in so far 
as the State can upset his personal interest. The fact that the 
individual found it to his general interest to refuse obedience, or 
refuse the absorption of these further impersonal interests, reveals 
that he could defy these tyrants that would presume upon him. 

Automatically, by the use of coercion, those who speak for 
the State are linking themselves with the weaker interests of 
society, and setting the powerful interests in opposition. The 
fact of disobedience proves that the distribution of power was 
set to enable them to possess it: and power is continuously 
unsettled. It is the powerful interests which assure obedience 
in society: but as these interests are continuously on the 
move, and those who are oppressed to-day become triumphant 
to-morrow, disobedience becomes a sign of a new distribution: 


T 
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the State that does not hearken turns its back on its own authority. 
Powerful interests do not need subsidy. Far worse than this, 
the effect of State compulsion is definitely offensive to personal 
interests. The judgment of the individual as to his general 
interest is disposed of as of no account. The impersonal interests 
imposed on the individual reached the height of difiiculty in 
their absorption. The individual will settle his impersonal 
interests purely at the dictation of the State. The assumption 
is that State force is a symbol of State power, but in such a case 
the assumption is false. The State has not been persuaded 
by the powerful interests of society, otherwise extraneous com- 
pulsion would have been unnecessary. Indeed, those in autho- 
rity have abstracted themselves from society, and by a display 
of energy confused society into obedience. The time draws 
nearer when the naked conflict between the individual and the 
State breaks down authority. The millions in society will not 
source all their obedience in the State unless the State is pro- 
ductive of as many advantages as will make obedience a matter 
of general interest. Possessing no sure guide, those in authority 
will alienate every powerful interest, and induce all her asso- 
ciates in society into opposition. It will not be long before 
the individual finds that defiance of the coercive energy of the 
State] is to his interests. Such civil conflict will break down 
authority. 

The distinction between force and power is, therefore, vital 
in political relations. Force does not stand on its own legs, 
and where it succeeds it destroys every element of opposition. 
Power is not a disease, but an accumulation of strength. The 
capacity of obedience in society is to be found in the strong 
association between the various interests that compose it. The 
designs printed on the fabric of society have a meaning that 
can only be gathered from an understanding of the past dis- 
tribution of power. State authority is not momentary, but is 
the living characteristic of the society. There is something 
vital, therefore, in its spirit of endurance. In the host of 
advantages and benefits which the millions in society pool for 
the common interest, we see the necessity for a standing arrange- 
ment. The advantages must be held before they can be 
withheld: and it is the way in which they are held which 
determines the scheme of social conduct. 
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Disobedience does not break a law therefore, but enables it. 
Disobedience of the project of a legislator merely proves that 
his project does not satisfy the general interests of society. The 
punishment of disobedience is not always based on a love of 
obedience. Those who speak for the State may silence opposi- 
tion and compel men into uniformity, but as a result the reason 
of obedience is in the impersonal interests which bind men now 
to the State. Disobedience does at least lay bare the position, 
and wise statesmanship does not ignorantly malign it. It is a 
case in which the powerful interests of society are losing their 
privileges and those who were once inferior can now break the 
fetters of oppression. A new distribution of power is set in 
motion, and those who are disobedient may be the stronger in 
society. The disobedient will be ruthlessly stamped out, but 
that fact cannot alter the new relationship that subsists (apart 
from State interference) in society. The definite assertion 
of State compulsion may, by the inspiration of impersonal in- 
terests, drive the disobedient into conformity: but not even 
that fact can deny that there is less reason for them to yield 
to such a compliance, being of greater power in society. Obedi- 
ence, since it only follows the point of the sword, becomes 
restricted and conditional. Authority is not made of such 
treacherous material : otherwise, the institutions of the State 
would easily crumble. The elements of authority must take 
into account the necessity for reproduction : force is the dis- 
solution of power in society, for all the good things are destroyed : 
the absence of that pregnant undercurrent of satisfaction soon 
wrecks for ever that sociable disposition which disposes men to 
obedience in order to preserve it. The more often the sword 
is used the less effective it becomes : one by one the solid grounds 
of obedience are broken up and the State is dealing treacherous 
blows at those whose power depends upon their sole ability of 
securing the personal interests of those whom the State now 
threatens, in return for the advantages they had granted them. 
The interest of the individual will not bear the strain for long, 
and correspondingly the force at the disposal of the State must 
accumulate to meet the increased responsibilities. When the 
laws of society are not justified by the distribution of power 
within society, but find their reason in the intrusion of State 
coercion, the State must in fact be productive of a great 
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weight of impersonal interest among individuals. Otherwise, 
smarting under the wounds of vengeance, what need has 
society to submit to rulers whose significance depends on the 
safeguard of its well-being, of which the individuals have been 
deprived? 

That is why the coercion utilised by legislators is at the expense 
of social power. It is destructive, for it threatens impersonal 
interests by an expenditure of the wealth and power that already 
exists. A host of impersonal interests will have developed 
that does not correspond with a growing power but rather the 
dissipation. The walls of society will be padded when there 
are such lunatics in government. They have their equipment, 
their armies, monies, as a result of love of country, tradition, 
and security, lifted up in society from love of family and social 
sympathy: they have received it from the industry and intelli- 
gence of men who have wrought miracles with unwilling nature: 
the social arrangement that has given power to some has, at 
any rate, assured the operation; theirs is a grievous responsibility 
who would waste social effort without providing adequate com- 
pensation. The elements that have built up authority have 
not fallen from heaven but have sprung generously from society. 
The gift depends on the donor. Authority which compels, 
lives on its capital. 

The doctrine of sovereignty offends the development of social 
obedience. Law expresses the interests of those who obey, and 
it is every time a matter of observation as to the distribution 
on power which explains obedience. If law is the will of 
legislators, then it is taken to exist in spite of disobedience. 
This is a flagrant contradiction. That is why the will of 
legislators is accompanied by force, and indeed is taken as an 
indissoluble associate: by wiping out dissent with the edge of 
the sword, obedience would seem to follow its varied tract. 
This, as we have shown, incapacitates those in authority and 
imperils their obedience. The foundations of the argument 
are laid bare. 

• ••••#« 

The problem of obedience was essentially one of Penn’s 
making; and in his attitude during the events of 1687-88 
we can appreciate the line of action he took. Prison caused 
him no feding of shame; rather was he proud to merit such a 
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treatment in such a society. The general end of all govern- 
ments/^ he wrote, ** is to support power in reverence with the 
people, and secure the people from the abuse of power. Liberty 
without obedience is confusion, and obedience without liberty 
is slavery. Where both meet, government is likely to endure.” ^ 
This is why the machinery of democracy is not enough. If 
those in authority did not sanction violence, then men would 
cheerfully yield obedience and pay their contribution to the 
support of the government.^ The people is the politic wife 
of the prince that may be better managed by wisdom than 
ruled by force;® for wisdom is based on experience, and the 
experience of society is a reflection of the interests of those 
that compose it. “ Service upon inclination,” he remarks, 
“is likely to go further than obedience upon compulsion.”^ 
That is why a division of function in government that followed 
the interests of society would bring government more into 
contact with the interests of society. Penn’s suggestions only 
touched the fringe of the subject, but he can see the advantage 
of merchants for trade, seamen for the admiralty, travellers for 
foreign affairs, common and civil lawyers to advise as to legality 
and right, etc.; these men needed “public minds as well as 
public purses ” : their very importance was shown in the clear- 
ness with which they discerned the dispositions of society. 
Intolerance was opposed to government, because society thereby 
owned a power beyond what it actually had. None had the 
right to make laws; but laws did actually develop from social 
sources. The most that can actually be said is that legislation 
traditionally appears to express itself through certain quarters: 
but there is no holiness in the person or institution through 
which it happens to express itself. The mouth of a spring is 
not the source of its waters, and there is no certainty whether 
or not a new surface will not spring forth. It is the actual 
expression of social interests and the actual answer of obedience 
that is the criterion. Failure explains impatience, but does 
not justify it. It is always a case of probability, never of 
certainty; courts paribus, we expect social expression through 
the traditional outlets, though we may anticipate falsely. 

^ Frame of Government of Pennsylvania^ 1682. 

* One Project for the Good of England^ 1680, p. 2. 

• Some Fruits of Solitude, 1692, p. 34 . ^ Ibid,, p. 54 . 
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Sodetf may meet disaster by such deception. Keen eyes 
must search the dispositions of society. The tide of social 
interest may forge new channels of expression, whilst the new 
distribution of power may possibly develop and extend un- 
noticed, showing itself only by a greater difficulty in obedi- 
ence and finally by disobedience. Those who formally possess 
authority must tread modestly. Indulgence is prudent in 
that it preserves concord”: this rule does not arise from the 
charity of legislators, but from their desire to live. The dis- 
contents of society cannot be ignored: when they are loud 
they are strong, and when they are strong they are nearest 
removal. The powerful interests must be considered in the 
light of their development as well as their actual position in 
society. Obedience, to be continuous, must take that into 
account. The authority of the State must, like the Church, 
learn the laws of endurance. The Church must endure because 
it was ever good, and the duty to the founder demanded the 
preservation : the State must endure because otherwise it 
cannot ever exist : authority takes time in the development, and 
only the creative efforts of the past can give what is necessary. 
The powerful interests exert all their claims on the allegiance 
of society: they already hold the stage. If obedience did not 
always exist it would not always have to be explained. Nothing 
can be done to build up authority unless through the fruitful 
medium that gives rise to obedience. Those with power can 
always monopolise the stage. Thus it is that authority, to 
exist, must think how to persist. It is never created at any 
point of time, but grows out of the settlements that result from 
the distribution of power. Bereft of power, the State is denied 
the only means of maintaining its authority, which is the same 
thing as exerting it. The first principle of State authority, 
therefore, is to follow the movements of social power: the 
dissenter enters the horizon, for is he not a member of society? 
The State associates with the powerful interests whatever they 
are, and does so from time to time, even though the character 
of those interests must necessarily change. The State alone 
is concerned with the eternity of social power, for that is neces- 
sary for her authority; the power men have they can waste, 
for there is a time limit: but the State has learnt the necessity 
of rising above the temporary notions of men. Legislation, 
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to be effective, must be passionless; it must compromise with 
every interest that exerts itself, and must understand the new 
distribution of power, however difficult in the observing, that 
occurs. 

This is why, for the sake of social authority, those of formal 
state must consider the interests of the oppressed in society. 
The voices may be drowned, but the crescendo is important. 
An outbreak of disobedience informs those in political power 
of a new distribution, and they will blunder who ignore the 
hint. We have here, of course, the reason why the Churches 
will not meddle with material things. The powers of the earth, 
being favourable to their interests, should endure. The cry of 
the oppressed would pass them by, for who knows what would 
be their message as regards the Church. The poor and weak 
in society, who complained and were opposed to the institu- 
tions of the Church, should not be considered. This made the 
Churches hostile in interest to authority and the doctrine of 
obedience, for both depend in the long run upon the creative 
intelligence of men. Penn’s concern for liberty of conscience 
naturally led him to work out the implications in society. His 
religion would therefore drive him into society, and he would 
continuously weigh the thousand interests that composed it. 
He would ‘‘ keep the helm and guide the vessel to its port, not 
meanly steal out the stem of the world and leave those that are 
in it without a pilot.” ^ When discord arose in society, it was 
obvious that a new distribution of power was being worked 
out in which the character of impersonal interests had not yet 
been settled. The possession of power is proved by its results: 
but when there is dispute and difficulty, authority is in doubt. 
The tendency to give rights to those who have had power only 
makes them less willing to go when they are asked. To remove 
the source of disagreement obviously hurts no one, but rather 
encourages the freedom and authority of society. ** As all laws,” 
Penn remarks, “ design the benefit of the people governed, that 
there be harmony and agreement in all the parts thereof — so 
do they diligently avoid all things that may avert this harmony 
and expell what is dissonant thereto.”® In the light of this, 
‘‘nothing that does not tend to the ruin of the Government 

1 No Cross, no Crown, 1702, p. 63. 

• Commentary upon the Present Condition of the Kingdom, 1677, p. 4. 
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or to the prejudice of the people, which is but one and the 
same thing, should be made the occasion of laying restraint 
upon any man,” ^ 


4. Implications 

Does the increase in the powers of government, and the 
advantages it affords, diminish the possession of power in the 
hands of the favoured individuals in society, and the arbitrary 
freedom they have of turning their power to further advantage f 
This power of government is in itself similar to the power of 
other interests in society. As far as the individual is concerned, 
the government means to him certain material advantages and 
benefits which make it to his interest to attach himself in obedi- 
ence, in order to obtain them. In other words, a further self- 
conscious, powerful interest arises in society, to which he will 
give obedience as an impersonal interest, because the Govern- 
ment, through its own efforts (we are not referring to general 
social advantages which society has discovered, without conscious 
effort, for itself), has been responsible for certain advantages 
necessary for his personal interests in society, and can with- 
hold them to his detriment. The Government can determine 
obedience by two methods: (i) by threatening to withhold 
advantages which causes the individual to follow it — ^this is the 
method of passive insistence: ( 2 ) by threatening definite dis- 
advantages in preventing the individual from consuming those 
advantages he does not wholly owe to Government but to the 
powerful interests in society, so that his personal interests will 
not have been secured in spite of the endurance of impersonal 
interests — ^this is the method of active insistence. The first 
method is legitimate to authority, for obviously the individual 
will endure the Government only in so far as the Government 
furnishes him with advantages sufficiently strong to justify his 
obedience: if the advantages are weak, then the evaluation 
determines against the Government: and if there is obedience, 
this is not against the authority of the State or at the expense 
of the power of society, for nothing has been wasted. The 
second method, however, involves different considerations. The 
Government can only interfere with the benefits the individual 

^ Ttra Littirsfor UnivtruU Liberty of Contcience^ 1688, p. l. 
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derives, from other sources, hy passively insisting that the others 
shall not provide him with advantages: this can only be done, 
on the face of it, by a definite dissipation of their power; for 
when the relationship is to be severed, their power dwindles, 
for the river does not appear great without her host of tribu- 
taries. The State cannot imprison the weaker dissenters without 
sapping the strength and power of those who had once domi- 
nated them: and the effect of weakening and destroying the 
personal interests of the dissenter by sheer force actually destroys 
power in society. Force uses up power. 

For it follows that where men of equal power become aware 
of each other’s existence, their interests are at once limited. 
Their personal interests are threatened, and in any case the 
expanse of their personal interests always has to take into account 
the desires of their rivals. They cannot extend their power 
into the dominion of their rivals, for the power is evenly 
distributed between them. To ignore the limits of their power 
is to invite discord and conflict. In a desire to test the facts, 
or by the sheer influence of the homage of their dependents 
making them blind to the facts, they will deal with the other 
parties as if they were weak. The resistance equals the insist- 
ence: time and energy are wasted. The logic of the situation 
demands another procedure. Assertive interests are developed 
which so enter the mind of the powerful ones that their general 
interests as a result keep them away from conflict. These asser- 
tive interests do not gratify one party more than the other: 
in this they differ from impersonal interests, which represent 
the forfeited privileges the weak must pay for their lack of 
strength. They do not represent oppression, therefore, for their 
development is to the advantage of all and at the expense of 
none. The assertive interests provide a channel by which the 
powerful ones find that there is no limit to their personal 
interests. For these assertive interests are not impersonal; they 
can denounce them to-morrow without losing an atom of 
their strength. Assertive interests enable them to increase, not 
merely to preserve their personal advantages, and the effect is 
to 80 rouse the parties as a result of their common interests that 
there seems no limit and no foreign power that imposes upon 
them. The effect in society, therefore, is to push back every 
obstruction, so that the minds of those who have power find 
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no limit of which they are conscious in the gratification of their 
interests. 

This is why the even distribution of power is so important 
in society. The power of men is generally a result of factors 
beyond their own control; a man is born with wealth, intelli- 
gence, or strength, and the material of society is suitable for his 
exploits. Laws will always satisfy the general interests of men, 
but these general interests cover a heavy burden of oppression 
as a result of the pressure of the strong over the weak. Laws 
can never escape being oppressive; the creative minds of men 
may have been the mainspring of their foundation. Unless 
this is so, power will have made them, and, being the cause of 
their existence, it could be shown wrong that it should be the 
cause of their downfall. 

It is not an impossible position to take up. The remarkable 
thing that strikes some is the formal easiness with which one can 
alter the distribution of power. An individual can reduce his 
fortune, or teach others his knowledge. How can this be done 
but by the assent of the powerful or by the demands of the 
more powerful? The latter method is unfortunate, as it repro- 
duces the evil which it was desired to destroy. Those who own 
the superior power, be they in the government or not, will in 
fact induce impersonal interests upon all beneath them. The 
development of assertive interests, however, on the basis of con- 
sent between parties of equal power, does not involve a superior 
power; but does it necessarily involve for society a more even 
distribution ? 

The answer to this question is surely important. The man of 
power is measured by the large number of his dependents; the 
less the number of dependents, ceteris paribus, the less the 
power; the interests of the owner have a free development, for 
there are none in society who can stand up against them. Unless 
the weaker sorts are assured that what they receive is actually 
necessary to their personal interests, why should they give their 
attachment? The more fundamental the benefit which is at 
stake the deeper is the attachment to preserve it. The loyalty 
springs from the benefits which accrue; but the benefits are 
not appreciated unless they fit those for whom they are intended. 
A measure of power helps us in the task. The individual will 
be free to show, by acceptance or rejection, what it is that 
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satisfies the deep-seated wants of his nature, so that his superior 
will then contribute that which is most indispensable. As the 
power of the inferior relative to the superior rises, so that of the 
superior would seem to fall when related to the inferior. But 
as a matter of fact the relationship no longer becomes significant. 
The marriage of their interests has enabled one to carry the other 
with him, because their minds and desires work in unison. He 
who owns the superior power now appears powerless and alone. 
Is this, indeed, an increase of his power? In fact it is, because 
his interests are actually the same, or in sympathy with his 
associates; and in his desires he never stands alone, but draws 
his associates with him. The bond of association is so much 
stronger now, for they have chosen a similar field of enterprise. 
That is why the welfare of society depends upon the poorest of 
its citizens: the more deeply you satisfy men’s interests, as a 
result of your efforts, the more they will need you. Unless a 
man’s interests are of his choice they are not personal, and, not 
being personal, are not fundamental. There is no urge for 
the individual to maintain them, but that urge is necessary 
if men build power on the strength of them. Those who 
have power, in order to maintain it therefore, must associate 
themselves with the personal interests of those below them. 
This diffusion of power in society is necessary for those who 
already possess it. 

It is such a process as this which is responsible for the develop- 
ment of political authority. The owners of power have alone 
that discrimination of dealing with the environment which 
makes their conduct so important to political authority. They 
can destroy the good things they have, and that is the pity. It 
is the assertive interests of those who have power which has 
built up the authority of the State. That restraint which 
comes of the desire to make the best deal acts as the necessary 
discipline for the upgrowth of social power. Those who are 
cautious are not willing to gamble with their winnings. They 
think out methods by which they can more coherently express 
the power which they possess. Inevitably these rules accrue to 
the advantage of all; even the stability secured is an achieve- 
ment. The sanctity of contract, the rights of private property, 
arise from these interests, and to society they are of permanent 
value. Since power is, and always has been, on the move, those 
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who are superior will take into account, as the implication of 
their assertive interests, the growing demands of others in 
society. To the ignorant the restraint seems a sign of weak- 
ness; in reality, the authority of the State would have been 
impossible without it. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TEST. 1687-88 
I. The Application 

The attitude of the Churches to the Roman Catholics indicates 
their position. We have* shown how the doctrine of sove- 
reignty helps to destroy authority in the State, and also how 
the Churches invest authority with the rights of sovereignty. 
This does not deny their belief in authority, for they would 
only invest sovereignty where authority actually existed. Where 
obedience seemed to follow the decisions of the King, they 
would attach a superior moral quality to his will. This be- 
comes inevitable and enables the Church to face the future 
with more confidence. The powers of the earth had endorsed 
her: the obedience they engendered was a sign of their autho- 
rity. To turn disobedience into obedience, that is, by the 
use of coercion, became a right of those in authority. Where 
those in authority, in spite of the rights of the offices, could 
not impel obedience, there was obviously no authority. The 
point of difference is of serious consequence. Obedience 
being to them the foundations of authority, they did not study 
the methods utilised by those in authority. He had a right 
to use the sword in the future who had exercised it successfully 
in the past, and was exercising it successfully at the moment. 
The qualities of rightness, therefore, inhered in the composi- 
tion of the past, for he expressed authority who seemed nearest 
to express the powerful interests that had dominated in the past: 
it was the only criterion. It was the attitude the dissenter 
must expect from authority. 

The liberal ” Baxter puts the view in its extreme form. 

Laws are the effect and design of rulers’ wills — their authority 
is not ordered from the people’s consent, but from God’s.” ^ 
People’s consent to God’s laws, he urges, was required indeed 

^ R. Baxter, p. 730. 
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for the obedience but not for the being or obligation of them.^ 
It is a dangerous doctrine* Laws exist, in this context, in 
the minds of legislators quite apart from obedience, because 
they have the right; obedience being necessary, coercion is no 
wrong because it does not unmake but rather consummates the 
law. Millions of the poorer sort have no choice in choosing 
parliament, men, or convocations — shall they be disobliged for 
want of consent ? * And even formal consent under the pres- 
sure of impersonal interests does not validate obedience. The 
position of the Churches, however, made them see a superior 
moral will in the personality of authority. It is not the law 
that protects us, but the power that rules protects, manages, 
and actuates that law,” * Roger L’Estrange points out. Kings 
are said to be above the laws whereby they govern the people 
— they have power to judge according to their consciences.* 
The authority within the Church, being now the State, the 
right of judging the cause of Christians ceaseth when it is 
protected by the State.® The institution, whether king or 
parliament, was relatively unimportant so long as the superior 
moral will that spoke through it was taken for granted. The 
procedure of law depends, obviously, upon considerations out- 
side the legislature: the dispensing power has, in reality, no 
significance except in so far as it describes methods of legisla- 
tion: the foundations of law are in society. “ I have no will 
to except against any form of government,” Laud remarks, 
** assumed by any State, though this my text bids me to say for 
the honour of monarchical government — the seat of judgment in 
it is permanent. I do not by this deny that there may be in 
a city, peace and the administration of justice in other forms 
of Goverment, as much and sometimes more.” ® The superior 
power had its own creative system of procedure; and in this 
light there are visible judges besides the law books, and one 
superior to settle all the temporal differences. Also Christ 
hath left in His Church besides His law books, the Scriptures, 
visible magistrates, judges, etc.”’ It is fit the superior sove- 

^ R. Baxter, fVwkty p. 730, * Ibid, 

* R. L*£ttrange, Answer to a Letter to a Dissentery p. 39. 

* J. Usher, Power Communicated by God to the Prince^ 1661, p. 49. 

* H. Thorndike, fVorkSy vol. iv. p. S49. 

* Laud, Worksy vol. i. p. 85. ^ Ibid,^ voL iL p. 234. 
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reign should dispense with the sanction and penalty of the 
law,^ which is also the conclusion of Usher.* The mere con- 
struction of expression is relatively unimportant. The matter 
was already settled for authority. Where law was produced 
by the will of authority, it was no longer a law when it was 
no longer a product of its will. A dispensing power may 
demonstrate the dissociation of the will, and the law becomes 
a dead letter. The only implication was that the will which 
dispensed was the will of authority. 

The Churches had approved of the dispensing power of the 
king in the early Stuarts, and had disapproved of it with the 
later Stuarts. The reason was plain in that the early Stuarts 
appeared as authorities in the Church, whilst the later Stuarts, 
in spite of their formal position, did not. Their effort to 
triumph was met by continuous failure, and it was not the will 
of James II, for instance, which was obtaining obedience in 
society. The Church had only invested a sovereignty where 
authority existed. The facts were plain for observation. The 
personal interests of the Christian sects may have differed, but 
there was one personal interest which all admitted as the price 
for the preservation of their personal interests. Society being 
organised as it was, and the dispositions of the Church and the 
interests of society being in the present position, it was neces- 
sary for the preservation of their liberty that they should scorn 
any traffic with the Roman Catholics. The landed interests, 
whether for love of their property or their country, saw 
anathema here: and the Churches were so situated that these 
powerful interests would dominate them. It was a condition 
of their existence, and to be Christian in England at that time 
was to be so in opposition to Rome. Intolerance of Rome was 
the impersonal interest which every Christian who held the 
importance of the visible Church was bound to hold. 

To Penn, however, this was a complete misconception. The 
general interests of society explain the obedience that society 
will give, and the nature of the general interests depends upon 
the distribution of power. The penal laws were effective, 
according to the Churches: they were obeyed, and the accom- 
paniment of coercion assured that the general interests of society 

^ Ltud, fyorkSi vol. ii. p. 234. 

* Usher, Pmm Cmmnicaud hy GU to tbo PrincOf 1661, p. 49. 
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would be to follow the will of the State. The authority of the 
State was the source, therefore, of these laws, and having been 
eflFective in the past they had a right to enforce them for the 
future according to the whole doctrine of sovereignty, Penn 
is too conscious of the separation between authority and sove- 
reignty to admit this association. He was not burdened by 
the responsibility of maintaining the visible Churches. With 
so much responsibility it is not surprising that his views are so 
different. 

It was not unlawful to be a Roman Catholic, for the simple 
reason that there existed Roman Catholics in society. Law 
springs from the general interests of the people, and the general 
interests of society were not evidently such as to demand a 
religion which was non-Roman Catholic. If the case were 
otherwise there would have been no need for coercion by the 
State as revealed in the Penal Laws, The very fact that the 
Protestants were being excused the penalty of the law revealed 
how little the letter of the statute had to do with the law of 
the land. To contradict such a statute was not to contradict 
the law of the land, for it did not reflect the law of the land. 
The coercive resources of the State could not disguise the fact 
as to the weakening of its authority and its capacity of inspiring 
obedience. When the distribution of power within society 
did not warrant such regulations, they could not be laws; the 
very fact of dissent and the necessity of State interference 
revealed that those who were taken as weak were in reality not 
so. The State suffered its punishment in 1715 and 1745, for 
State coercion reveals how far the regulations of those in formal 
power weaken their authority. It was not as if coercion could 
be effective; the defiance of the Roman Catholics and of 
James II himself was a proof that the regulation was not obeyed 
and was, therefore, not law. It was not for love of monarchical 
government that Penn sees significance in the attitude of 
James IL James II disobeyed the demands of the Penal 
Statutes, and James had power in society. It was absurd to 
call that a law which was in reality not so. James was not 
defying a law, for the law never existed. 

llie argument of the Churches that the action of James 
was unconstitutional, and that his power of dispensing with 
laws was a threat to the freedom of the individual, did not 
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hold water with Penn. It was specious hypocrisy. ‘‘The 
Parliament of England, since the Reformation, giving no 
quarter to Roman Catholics, has forced them to the Crown for 
shelter.” ^ Penn is contemptuous in tone. “ Nigh 300 years 
before Augustine set his foot on English ground, the inhabitants 
of this isle had a free Government . . . as if it came in with 
Luther and were to go out with Calvin.” ^ There was not 
“so much reason to fear professed Roman Catholics, as those 
(of the Church of England) who let in Popery by the backdoor.” * 
Why should Parliament presume to be in a better position to 
understand the interests of the people ? “ Let moderate men,” 

he remarks, be chosen into that Parliament, and not such as 
are engaged by a long history of persecution to keep up the 
present penal laws as tools for their hands.” ^ “The effect 
of the Test is that Roman Catholics are thereby excluded from 
places of public trust, either civil or military. This I say is 
the intent of them. But how far the real effect falls short of 
this in the reign of a Catholic Prince is too obvious to need 
any demonstration. . . . But what is the advantage I beseech 
you, that Protestants of the nation in general pretend to receive 
of this exclusion ? ” ® To Penn, therefore, the action of the 
King in dispensing with Penal Laws or interfering with the 
composition of Parliament, was not arbitrary, because there 
was no law by necessity in statutes or authority in Parliament. 
“ If the consequences of his endeavours were to ruin others for 
the sake of a party,” he remarks, “ it might be thought pack- 
ing; but when it is to open enclosures and level interests and 
by law to secure them from the ambition of one another, it 
seems to me unpacking for the good of the whole what has so 
long been packed solely for the good of a party.”® It is a 
cynical reflection that no individual can in reality threaten the 
liberty of the people, because the distribution of power is such 
that the laws always bear the mark of oppression. The great 
burden of impersonal interests explains the being of the laws, 
and a new distribution of power shown in a Catholic King (or 
a growth of scepticism) . . . each strengthening the power 

' *Ihree Letters for a New Law for Universal Liberty of Consciencey 1688, p. 2. 

• Ibid» • Great and Popular Objectiony 1687. 

^ *Tbree Leturs for a New Law for Universal Liberty of Consciencey 1688, p. 2. 

* Ibid. • Great and Popular Objection^ 1687. 
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of the Roman Catholics hj weakening the opposition against 
them, follows the general procedure. Why should Parliament, 
instead of the King, express better the personal as opposed to 
the general interests of society? People only gave obedience 
when it followed their general interests. Even if Parliament 
did not (as it did) obtain its lease of life from the landed 
interests, there would be no reason why its rules should advance 
the liberties of the individual. Oppression begins long before 
the political institution appears on the scene, and law, especially 
as the will of a legislature, does not satisfy the deep-seated wants 
of a man’s freedom. 

Penn is not convinced, therefore, that Parliament, or for 
that reason, any other institution in the State, has the right 
to exert authority. The will of Parliament, therefore, as it 
appeared in the laws of the land must await the reception in 
society before receiving judgment. The title did not precede 
the thing. The whole mechanism of Parliament was a means 
of anticipating what were the general interests of society. If 
the anticipation were incorrect, even though laws ” were 
passed, they actually were not laws at all. James, it was 
argued, was dispensing with laws to satisfy his arbitrary interests: 
but society is organised for that purpose. Every individual 
attempts to satisfy his interests, and those who are most power- 
ful receive a greatest share in their influence upon society. 
The method of James was common to the whole procedure of 
society. Nothing,” Penn points out, ‘‘ humanly speaking, 
fixes a man like his interests; and whatever be the morality 
of any party, if I am sure of them by the side of interests and 
necessity, I will never seek or value an assurance by oaths and 
tests. Interest is the choice men naturally make, and necessity 
compels submission for the unhappy subjects of her power.” 
Parliament would complain of the power of the King. The 
only answer was to overcome that power. It was not a ques- 
tion of freedom and right, for the use of coercion was common 
to both. Besides, if the rule was such as to follow the dis- 
tribution of power within society, then no action of the State 
could make or unmake it. If it were grounded on the interests 
of society it would have become law, and the dispensing power 
of the lUng would have passed unnoticed and remained ineffec- 
tive* The legislature asks for trouble when it imposes rules 
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against the general interests of society. The eflScacy of law 
depended not on the good trust of legislators but on the character 
of society. Laws are irresistible and cannot be dispensed 
with; being necessary to society, they will be held closely by 
society. 

It is here that Penn emphasises the importance of certain 
fundamentals as natural rights of all men, in the sense that their 
interests always led them to affirm them. Those measures that 
attempted to interfere with them would inevitably fail, because 
the laws men follow were always according to their interests. 
“ Since the aforesaid rights are the sinews of the free body politic, 
or that sovereign cordial without which this free people must 
needs consume and pine away under utter bondage, it follows 
they are the highest law and ought to rule and limit all subsequent 
legislation.’’^ Here were no sovereign rights of authority. *‘The 
people go before the representatives and the creator before the 
creature. The representative depends upon the people, and 
the creature subsists by the power of its creator.” ‘‘ The funda- 
mental makes the people free, the free people make a represent- 
ative. Can this creature unqualify its creator? What spring 
ever rose higher than its head ? . . . And if that fundamental 
that gives the people a power of legislation be not annullable 
by that representative because it makes him what he is — much 
less can that representative disseize men of their liberty and 
property.” ^ Is not self-preservation of all things dearest 
to men, since, conscious to themselves of not having done a wrong 
thing, to defend their unforfieted priviliges they cheerfully hazard 
all they have in this world, so strangely vindictive are the sons 
of men in the maintenance of their rights. Such are the cares 
and insecurities of that administration as to render Empire a 
slavery and dominion the worst sort of bondage.” ® Legislators 
will only extend their influence in so far as they had power: it 
was the general interest of society to secure the authority of 
the law. It was against the authority of the State, indeed, that 

legislators should offer the least violation upon the funda- 
mental law of the land from which they derive their power.” ^ 

There are no grounds for believing, therefore, that it was 
anything but his concern for the freedom of the individual that 


‘ England's Present Interests^ 1675, pp. 21-2. 
» JM., pp. 34-5. 
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caused Penn to take the attitude he did at the most momentous 
period of English history. The gradual transference of power 
from King to Parliament did not alter the problem of political 
authority. The Churches had transferred their allegiance from 
King to Parliament because the latter expressed the authority 
of the State. The dispensing power was now owned by Parlia- 
ment instead of by the King, and it was right when authority 
wielded the power. The will of those in authority was law, 
and this meant approval by implication of the whole modus 
Vivendi of the new institution. Where law was the will of 
authority, the absence of will took away the foundation of law. 
The objection of the Churches was not against the dispensing 
power but against the person who wielded it. Faced with 
disobedience and defiance, James did not express the authority 
of the State ; therefore, the Churches would forsake him. Penn, 
however, considered that the Penal Laws based on coercion 
could not stand in the State, and those who imposed them were 
equally hostile to the authority of the State. Penn preferred 
James without penal laws to Parliament with them. The inter- 
ference of the King with the procedure of Parliament was not 
to Penn an interference with law when the rule did not meet the 
general interests of society. The formation and determination 
of laws in any case sprang from the character of interests. It 
was unfair and in any case futile to expect restraint in the ex- 
pression of power from one source and not another. It was in 
reality a remarkable position on the eve of the Revolution, 
James appeared as the formal head, yet actually he was an outcast. 
The measures he proposed, he would not accompany by the 
use of force. Those who so bitterly opposed him would establish 
their will by associating it with violence. Penn’s critics would 
loudly complain that a precedent was set by which the King 
could dispense with any law. Penn’s answer is ever the same. 
James had never dispensed with the law: King or Parliament 
or any institution would find it impossible to dispense with the 
law that was actually accepted in society. The distribution of 
power was the formative principle that made laws. 

The action of James, therefore, was justified so far as it went: 
the only pity was that it could not go further. The authority 
of the State and the power of society could only endure where 
attention was paid to those who found in them their subsistence, 
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To William Penn, James appeared as one out of a large number 
who possessed actual power. The only way that power could 
be saved to society was to utilise it in the interest of those who 
were dependent upon him. On the strength of its power, 
Parliament had enforced penal laws, which made it the impersonal 
interest of all to render obedience. But the obedience as well 
as the power was quavering. The Catholic was driven to a 
Protestantism he condemned, or to a privacy he despised. The 
power which had forced this on him had in reality lost a measure 
of power over him : matters could not get much worse. James 
was using the power that he possessed to confer benefits upon 
those beneath him. The effect of those benefits would strengthen 
his power, and enable him to count with greater security upon 
those who depended upon him. Penn would have all in power, 
whether Bishop, Member of Parliament, Landlord, or Mer- 
chant, do the same. The method by which the Churches could 
retain their religion, and the Roman Catholics be prevented 
from persecuting them, would not be by intolerance, but by con- 
ferring freedom of religious worship upon them. The gift and 
the benefit being great, those that obtained the benefits would 
find a greater reason in wishing to keep them. How much 
stronger, therefore, would be the position of those who would 
dispose themselves accordingly. Multitudes,” Penn remarks, 
‘‘ cannot plot — ^men may indiscreetly plot to get what they would 
never plot to lose.” ^ If laws (that is, regulations) be no “ security 
because of the fear of a packed Parliament and force to break 
them, what security after all can the penal statutes and Tests be r 
Are they more than law? If it be said they caution and awe 
the Roman Catholics, I say the violation of a Grand Charter 
for Liberty of Conscience will do it much more.” ^ The argu- 
ment against a proposal for liberty of conscience, to the effect 
that it would be altered when those who had power could do so, 
in order to benefit the Roman Catholics, applied equally well 
against the Penal Laws. Penn asked men to build their religion 
on surer foundations than these. “ If a far better security 
may be provided against persecution by Roman Catholics than 
these penal laws and tests do afford us, will it not be an act of 
equity and wisdom to abolish them?^^* *^The most we desire 

' Persuasive to Moderatiotiy 1687. * Great and Popular Objection^ 1687, p. 8. 

• Three Letters for Universal Liberty of Comdence^ 1688. 
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to fence against is persecution. Let us in God^s name therefore 
exclude all persecuting Papists and Protestants too.” ^ Unless 
those in power disposed themselves thus, they would in reality 
lose their power. If a man will do anything for his religion, if 
you take it away from him you have lost the chief claim on him. 
‘‘Proportionately the number the Government cut off from 
its protection it cuts off from the Government, not only render- 
ing a great number of people useless but provoking them to be 
dangerous.” * “ Numbers being the natural power of a kingdom, 
the artificial which is the executive part of the Government, 
must needs move heavily and dangerous when it works against 
it.” * Does the strength and power of society grow from the 
slaughter of its members.? What miracle can do this? “ Shall 
we,” he asks, “ destroy ourselves that we may save ourselves, 
and give away our lives for the defence of them; or to what 
purpose is it to defend them from outward violence, when they 
must sink from within in order that they shall be secured from 
without?”* This strength was to the advantage of society 
and to those who possessed power. 

Granting the advantage of this liberty of conscience to the 
powers of society, why should Penn favour James, who would for 
example dispense with the Penal Laws, when the power of the 
King was small compared with the power of Parliament and the 
roused Churches? Penn could show that it was to the interest 
of all to follow James in what he did. The fact that James 
initiated the step was the only fitting method possible. If 
those of greater power performed the operation, for such it was, 
the rest would have followed suit, because the superior power 
had made a demand and their impersonal interests would have 
led them to it. A scheme for liberty of conscience enforced 
from above was, however, an imposture, for there was no effort 
to make even the distribution of power. Those who owned the 
power must realise that they must diffuse it among all if they 
would enlarge it for themselves. It was a difficult step, but 
the only one. It was by its nature a wilful diversion by those 
who owned the power. Was not the boldest and most obvious 

^ *rbree Letters for Universal Liberty of Conscience, i68S, p. 4. 

* Continued Cry of the Oppressed, 1675, Part i. p. 18. 

* Great and Popular Objection, 1687, p. 18. 
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method to let the weak formulate their demands and yield to 
them? They must be theirs, if they are to be held by them! 
and they alone can understand. Where rules are formulated 
by those who have the power, the character of those rules will 
tend to ignore the personal interests of those who are weak. 
But a gratification of the personal interests of the weak is the 
surest way of strengthening the powers of society as well as those 
who own the power ; and on the issue of the Roman Catholic 
religion, the incidence of the Penal Laws proved where was the 
weakest party. “ An inclination to persecute,’^ Penn points 
out, “ in any that may be uppermost is not altogether unreason- 
able — all parties that have had the power to do it, authorise these 
fears. But for that very reason I say that this is the fittest time 
that ever we can expect to settle this liberty in England, because 
the power is now in the hands of the weakest party, which is 
therefore least able to strain it.” ^ Should those in formal 
possession of authority betray their trust, and James, for instance, 
impose Roman Catholicism, the weight of power could be brought 
to resist. I can by no means imagine that there should be 
so much danger where there is so little trust, where one does not 
trust one cannot be deceived.” ^ Ambition is but too apt to 
creep into all parties, worldly dominion being an old and powerful 
bait.* The momentous fact was that the very power which 
men possessed could only endure when they satisfied and raised 
the interests of those whom they would control. If they sought 
otherwise and gratified their personal desires without regard to 
those who depended on them, they came nearest to losing their 
whole power. ‘‘ It is easier to fall from one extreme to another 
than from a mean to an extreme.” * By gratifying the personal 
interests of the weak, they would be bound by stronger ties, 
for there would be much to lose; the dissenters became less 
numerous, less sensitive, less free and able to resist.* 

They are tyrants, not governors, that seek their own support 
and not the common benefit.* The evil to society, however, 
was in the fact that by such methods society loses its governors, 
for power is dissipated under such tutelage. There is inherent 

^ *Tbree Letters for Universal Liberty of Conscience^ 1688, p. 4. 

‘ Great and Popular Objection, 1687, p. 5. 
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in 8ociet7 a tremendous power, only a hint of which comes into 
visible expression. The springs which appear at the surface are 
insignificant when compared with the mighty well beneath. 
Those who own power have in their possession benefits which 
the rest need for their welfare. Only the down-trodden, how- 
ever, know the cause of their oppression : the greater their relief, 
the greater is their debt. The interests of the powerful triumph 
as they have never triumphed before, because they have changed 
their direction. The emergence of common interests on the 
shoulders of power puts to shame the feeble efforts of the igno- 
rant. ‘^When the law supports their joint interest, they will 
naturally join to maintain the law that defends it.” ^ “ Putting 
all men on one bottom, I cannot help thinking all parties are 
obliged in example and interest to preserve it.” ® Interest will 
not lie; men embarked on the same vessel seek the safety of the 
whole in their own: whatever other differences they may have. 
Governments were never destroyed by the interests they pre- 
served.”* Here was a power of which society at the moment 
only had a glimpse. Laws, based on such considerations, would 
raise the power of all. They could not be denied then. ‘‘ All 
the confines and remote parts of the Kingdom would rise like 
grass.” ^ 

We have thus covered the main ground of Penn^s position. 
Following his love of liberty, he found that the reign of law or a 
community of obedience was implied. Society was so organised 
that there was power among some who could compel obedience 
owing to the advantage which they held, and from which the 
weaker fed. The laws of a country invariably followed the 
distribution of power, with the result that an unequal satisfac- 
tion resulted. Laws did not appear in the will of legislators, for 
the general interests of society depended mainly on the distribu- 
tion of power. No institution, such as King or Parliament, had 
the right to make laws; the formation of new laws depended on 
the attitude of those who are to obey. Law, which was essential 
to freedom, could be weak or strong. It was weak when there 
was disobedience or when obedience was difficult, and it was 
strong when obedience was easy and powerful. The Penal Laws 

^ Grtat and Popular Objection, p. 2i. * Ibid, 
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were met hy the disobedience and dissatisfaction of many; they 
did not partake of the character of laws. Laws, however, were 
always strong where they implied a deep personal gratification 
of all parties. K those who have power increase instead of 
decrease the advantages which they contribute to those who 
are weak, their power will increase and not decrease. If they 
remember that because they are powerful they are not neces- 
sarily right, they would be helped. For by embracing a common 
interest, as if it were their own, of those who are their depend- 
ents, they will triumph immeasurably in their endeavour. The 
more even distribution of power that results between the parties 
will not, however, be at the expense of the power of the one 
who had once been predominant: on the contrary, his power 
would have expanded, for he will have associated his interests 
with others who, equally with himself, defend them with all 
their resources. The Roman Catholic dissenters had felt for 
long the edge of the sword: the impassioned outburst against 
them in society revealed their weakness. James II had dispensed 
with the laws against them; surely, thereby, the power of the 
rest was enhanced, for they had gone out of their way to make 
friends of those who were enemies, and extend still further the 
rights of their dominion. Was not this an outlet by which that 
which was not a law became a law, and where once obedience 
was precarious it would become solid? It is a discipline which 
would seem too much to expect : on the contrary, it is a discipline 
which, in some form or other, is rarely withheld without disaster. 
Why should James be considered an enemy of the people? Did 
the people’s interests depend on Parliament, or did Parliament 
depend on the people’s interests ? Penn found that what James 
did was not against the freedom of the people, the strength of 
the laws, or political authority. The actual determination of 
the powers of the time cannot alter the validity of his argument. 
That they defied his advice is not a proof that they did not, 
thereby, weaken the authority of the State, the freedom of the 
individual, and the strength of social obedience. The English 
Revolution proceeds in triumph; but the argument of Penn, 
stands to-day. 
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2 . The Justification 

It is easy to understand the attitude of the Churches to the 
English Revolution. They had no love for the general interest. 
The Church is so placed that it cannot endure a change of 
vision unless it is forced upon her. What the powerful interests 
demand of her she must yield, though she would not com- 
promise without necessity, otherwise she would lose one by 
one all her findings. The authority of the State and the power 
of society might lose by the unevenness of their distribution; 
but comprehension cannot be allowed where one is uncertain 
of the nature of the things to be comprehended. A sinking 
into the general interest involves the absorption of ideas which 
might be offensive to the fundamentals of Christianity and a 
loss of the loyalty which kept men to the Church. It is better 
to endure oppression or the limited extent of power in society, 
when they were compatible with the security of the Church, 
than move for the development of power and the removal of 
oppression which might be incompatible with the strength of 
the Church. 

Penn had thrown in his weight with James, and both were 
labouring, by word and action, to carry the nation with them. 
Had the Churches solidly added their strength and support, 
the outcome in English history might have been indeed different. 
If the powerful interests of the nation were bent against Rome 
their ideas could be changed. The persecution of Catholics 
was, however, the implication of the Reformation. The nation 
could not endure competitors. The peril of foreign nations 
made persecution of Roman Catholics the impersonal interest 
that society had to suffer. The nation, like the Church, had its 
personality, which it would rather preserve untouched than 
strengthen by association with its neighbours. The very fact 
that the authority of the Church was now the State implied 
that the capacity of obedience of the Church, as it then was, 
derived from the power of the nation. To suggest weakening 
that national consciousness was to weaken the capacity for obedi- 
ence in the Church and leave the Church without authority; 
the Church was not merely a society of men, but a society of 
men with fixed teachings to preserve. An invitation for new 
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ideas might invigorate society but imperil the fixed doctrine. 
That the oppressed are many is an advantage, for the possibility 
of mischief is reduced. The Church cannot advise, but must 
leave policy and organisation to those who have authority. 
The Church was under the control of powerful interests. The 
personal interests of the Church were her possession of sacred 
charges, and her impersonal interests bound her to the powers 
from which she obtained her security. So long as she obtained 
the visible advantages from the powers of society she became 
beholden to their interests for their retention. If James had 
the power the issue would have been diiBFerent, but as it was the 
Church secured her personal interests from those who would 
dismiss him: so the Church would follow the master’s lead. 
The choice of Penn was equally inevitable. The action of 
James was an example of one who was disarming his power in 
favour of the general interest and directing his vision to the 
general good. Penn was in a position to know him, and he was 
filled with confidence: we cannot discuss this position. James 
was nominally supreme, and it was not at all uncertain that he 
could not carry the powerful interests with him. Would they 
fix their interests on the general good? So long as the im- 
probability was not obvious, Penn’s sympathy would be forth- 
coming. Penn, of course, took a risk, but he could afford to 
do so. He had no impersonal interest that drove him in his 
religion to depend on the visible powers. On the other hand, 
the policy, if successful, would lead to that wider distribution 
of power in society which would put the power and freedom 
of all at a growing advantage. The position of James II was 
of course threatened : it was a venture Penn found worth taking. 
Society, he believed, had nothing to lose and everything to 
gain, which is a sufficient proof of the probity of his actions. 
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Those who are powerful in the visible Church must consult 
the benefits of the members; and those who are weak, be they 
bishops or priests, in a secular State must follow the strong if 
the visible Church is to endure. Only an outsider like Penn 
could insist upon the moral, and it is a moral the Church needs 
to follow. The State cannot use its power unless it considers 
its members, whilst the Church in spite of its truths must meet 
the minds of the people. Any interference with the process 
must rob the Church of its authority and its obedience. 

The impinging of the powers of the earth, with their ideas 
and interests, upon the personal interest and ideas of those 
who appear on the stage of society, gives rise to an authority 
within that society. Social conduct is influenced accordingly. 
Where obedience is greatest, that is, least difficult, there is 
authority. That is why there are laws and laws. The general 
interest is always suited, but it is when the personal interests 
are satisfied that society is roused almost into a passion of obedi- 
ence. It is here that we close in with authority. If the power 
of obedience in the Church now appears in the State, the State 
is its authority. In other words, the ideas of society and the 
circle of power having widened owing to the large number of 
new powers entering the arena, the impact upon the individual 
is upon a wider footing. The Church, if it lives, has silently 
admitted no rights outside the minds of men: when it has 
power and authority it has followed the laws of their existence. 
The Church, as well as the State, therefore, finds strength 
and not weakness in the personal interests or creative ideas 
of her members: they are acquisitions necessary for the life 
of both. 
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